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INTRODUCTION 


presented to the Virginia Assembly a “Bill for the More 

General Diffusion of Knowledge.” This measure pro- 
vided a complete system of public elementary and intermediate 
schools and colleges, crowned with a state university. It was the 
most original and comprehensive scheme of public education 
ever presented to a law-making body. For twenty-five years 
Jefferson wrote and labored to get his entire plan adopted in 
Virginia, but in vain. In 1818, after a long contest in the Assem- 
bly, a compromise bill gave him his university, but provided only 
an ineffective, optional plan for elementary schools. This partial 
measure Jefferson disclaimed. 

Jefferson’s original plan took a great hold on the advanced 
thinkers of his day. They believed with him that “no other 
sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom 
and happiness” in a republic. His teachings became the creed 
of the advocates of public schools in America for the next 
hundred years, and his plan was the foundation of the systems 
finally adopted in most of the states. Following this thread, we 
shall trace the development of the idea of universal free educa- 
tion throughout the South, the former Confederate States. 

We today believe that education is a necessity for the realiza- 
tion of the best life of man, both individually and collectively. 
The young must be taught what man has already accomplished, 
must be given the benefit of his past experience, so that they 
may use this accumulated knowledge to adjust themselves to 
the world, to enrich life, to improve its material and spiritual 
conditions, and to transmit this heritage to their children. 

The function of the school is to instruct and direct the youth 
in this duty and in the part he is to play in his social group. 
The purpose of education is to promote growth and use of 
capacity and power, while it gives knowledge and trains men 
to think and to work—to develop character and to make a good 
life. The perpetuation and growth of civilization depends thus 
on the education of all. Democracies depend on education for 
their existence and should be at the same time the training 
schools for citizens. 

Modern school systems, therefore, teach history and litera- 
ture because these reveal man in the process of his development, 
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and help in the formation of ideals which guide in individual 
and social conduct; they teach geography and natural history 
because these tell of the environment in which men have to live; 
they teach science because it gives the power to control the 
forces of nature; they teach music, drawing, and the other fine 
arts because these arts open the eyes of men to see the beauties 
of the world about them, develop their emotional life, and help 
them to express what words cannot; and finally they give voca- 
tional training—the technique, methods, and habits of work—to 
enable men to make a living intelligently and to solve their 
economic and industrial problems. To accomplish these results, 
it is necessary that the means of education be organized through 
codperating groups. A democratic state is such a coéperative 
society. Education should be its chief function. 

In Jefferson’s day the idea of universal public education was 
practically new in the world and slow of acceptance every- 
where. In America, the traditions brought from the mother 
countries, the ecclesiastical systems, and the class organization of 
society militated against public schools, as did the sparseness of 
the population and the lack of teachers. In the southern states, 
where oligarchies of rich planters controlled the governments, 
public schools for all the people were impossible until slavery 
was overthrown. There were long contests in these states be- 
tween the planters and the small farmers who owned no slaves. 
The planters generally refused to be taxed for schools, with the 
result that North Carolina and Kentucky were the only states 
in the South which had anything approaching a system of public 
schools before 186o. 

After the Civil War, the devastation of the country and 
the universal impoverishment of the people made it impossible 
for the South to carry out any plans to build and maintain 
the necessary schools. As soon, however, as the southern people 
recovered control of their governments and began to accumulate 
wealth, they commenced to organize public schools for their 
children. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the interest in 
schools had become well-nigh universal in the South. A regular 
crusade was organized under the auspices of the Conference 
for Education in the South, an unofficial association, started in 
the South and supported by patriotic northern men, organized 
under the leadership of Robert Curtis Ogden. Its purpose was 
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to explain to the people how to establish and to support their 
schools through legislation and taxation. The creed of the 
crusade was universal education ; equality of Opportunity in 
the schools for all, black or white; the education of every 
child in accordance with his natural capacity ; education for 
life as well as for making a living ; and preparation for citizen- 
ship in a democracy. All this was but the revival of the doctrine 
of Jefferson, now accepted by all the southern states. The work 
of the Southern Conference and its Board, which was con- 
tinued for twelve years and was mostly propaganda, was soon 
followed by that of the General Education Board, founded 
by John D. Rockefeller. The agencies of this Board, after 
making a systematic investigation of the conditions, did a great 
work for the schools in the southern states, with the result that 
there has been a great development in all branches of education. 

It is the purpose of this book to trace the evolution of the 
idea of Jefferson, to explain the principles behind it, the con- 
ditions and influences that long delayed its acceptance, the 
political, economic, and social changes that made its eventual 
success possible, and its final development into a great move- 
ment for universal education in the southern states. 

Slavery, the South’s “peculiar institution,” makes the story 
of the contest a peculiar and a separate one. Wise men of the 
South had, through all the years, been endeavoring to establish 
systems of free public schools. This was impossible under 
slavery, involving as it did a wealthy, educated class and a 
poor, underprivileged class. As soon as the South was relieved 
of the burden of slavery and her people were reduced to one 
level of poverty, they united to establish systems of schools 
in all their states. This book attempts to tell the story of their 
efforts and the results they accomplished. It is not a record 
of laws and statistics; it is chiefly a series of biographical 
sketches—a story of the struggles of the men and women who 
fought the battles of public schools for a century and a half— 
told in terms of their words and works. 
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“Tt is an axiom in my mind that our liberty can never be safe but 
in the hands of the people themselves, and that, too, of the people 
with a certain degree of instruction. This is the business of the 
state to effect, and on a general plan.” 


“Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and oppressions of 
body and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day.” 


“If the condition of man is to be progressively ameliorated, as 
we fondly hope and believe, education is to be the chief instru- 
ment in effecting it.”—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


CHAPTER I 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


JEFFERSON’s PLAN For A System or Pusiic ScHoots 
IN VIRGINIA 


N colonial times in America, education, inherited from 
Europe, was restricted by class distinctions based on feu- 
dalism and slavery. The regulations of primogeniture and 

the legal establishment of religion promoted these distinctions. 
Schools were for the classes. The masses were not supposed to 
have any training except such as would make them better 
servants. Until the Revolution, social distinctions were zealously 
maintained in New England, as well as in Virginia. The first 
schools, based on the British poor laws and on apprenticeship 
practices, were intended only for the “lower orders” and the 
“indigent.” ‘The idea of free universal education was practically 
unknown in the countries from which the early settlers came, 
and it developed very slowly in America. 

The fathers never considered education a function of the 
national government. Therefore there was no mention of it 
either in the Declaration of Independence or in the Constitu- 
tion. It was a matter to be left to the states. The Continental 
Congress had recommended in May, 1776, that the various 
states form such governments as should “best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their constituents.” Only a few of 
them, however, made any provision for education in their 
original constitutions.? 

After the formation of the new government, a new spirit 
manifested itself, and the leaders began to consider how they 
were to maintain the liberties won and the great institution 
established. There were loud denunciations of the narrowness 


1 [In the first constitutions of Pennsylvania and North Carolina were almost 
identical clauses providing for public schools and one or more universities : 
“That a school or schools shall be established [in each county (Penn.)] by 
the legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to 
the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct [youth 
(Penn.)] at low prices; and all useful learning shall be duly encouraged, and 
promoted, in one or more universities.’—Pennsylvania Constitution, 1776, 
Sec. 44; North Carolina Constitution, 1776, Art. XLI. 
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and the jealousies of the classes and earnest exhortations to 
loyalty and patriotism. A new and interesting theory of public 
education developed—a theory prophetic of our modern sys- 
tem. It was recognized that education was needed to train 
leaders and to prepare the people to appreciate and support 
their government. 

A great advance in educational enterprises of a private and 
ecclesiastical character followed. The wealthy established pri- 
vate schools. Academies and colleges were started wherever a 
few pupils could be gathered together and teachers found. A 
new ideal of education was in the making, but universal educa- 
tion at public cost, as a practical possibility, was still un- 
dreamed of. 

The idea of education as a duty of the state was first ex- 
pressed in America (1779) by Thomas Jefferson in his “Bill for 
the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” proposed by the 
Committee of Revisors of the Laws of Virginia, appointed by 
the General Assembly in the year 1776.” Though universal edu- 
cation was first put into practice in New England, the proposal 
of a universal education by the state was historically a southern 
one. It originated with Jefferson, and all through the century 
following 1779 there were southern patriots to advocate it. 

The claim that the Massachusetts Act of 1647, known as 
the “old-deluder-Satan act,’ was the first public school law 
in America, cannot be successfully substantiated. Massachusetts 
was at that time an ecclesiastical state. Each town was a little 
religious republic. Until 1691 no person not a member of the 
church could vote.’ 


2For a discussion of the originality of Jefferson’s educational ideas, see 
below, pp. 13-19. 

8 That this was a church and not a state act is plain from its language : 

“It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures,...that learning may not be buried in the 
grave of our fathers in the Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors, 

“It is therefore ordered, That every township in this jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall then 
forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid either by the 
parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way 
of supply, as the major part of those that order the prudentials of the town 
shall appoint.” (Spelling modernized.)—Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts : 
Reprinted from the Copy of the 1648 edition in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, p. 47. 
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The essential difference between the point of view of New 
England and that of Virginia in the early days was that in 
New England education was considered a function of the 
church ; in Virginia, following Jefferson, it was considered a 
function of the state. In this form the idea of universal educa- 
tion in America was original with Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson was the only leader in America in the 
early days who believed whole-heartedly in a representative 
democracy. The Adamses and the Cabots of Massachusetts 
felt toward democracy in their day as the conservatives of to- 
day feel toward communism. Roger Sherman would let “the 
people have as little to do as may be with government.” Ham- 
ilton looked on the common man as a beast of burden to be 
driven by a wiser and stronger hand. Washington and the other 
great Virginians of his time were to the end of their lives shy 
of giving the people full power in their government. Only 
Jefferson was willing from the beginning to risk the great 
adventure of a government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” “Enlighten the people generally,” he said, “and 
tyranny and oppressions of body and mind will vanish like 
evil spirits at the dawn of day.” * He in fact founded his faith 
in republican government on the instructed intelligence of the 
common people. He believed in universal education as the only 
means of preparing men for performing their parts in the social 
order and for preserving their rights. “If a nation expects to 
be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” Jefferson believed in manhood 
suffrage. He would confer full citizenship on men before they 
had either education or property, in the faith that with free 
schools they would get education and earn their share of prop- 
erty. He acquiesced in a liberal system of freehold suffrage 
in Virginia as an inducement for all to be landowners. He 
considered agriculture the fundamental productive activity of 
man, and all other activities as supplementary. His hope for the 
success of democracy in America was based on his belief that 
the country would forever be overwhelmingly agricultural. 

Elected governor immediately after the Declaration of In- 
dependence was announced, Jefferson returned to Virginia and 


4Letter to Dupont de Nemours, Apr. 24, 1816, The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Library Edition), XIV, 491. Hereafter cited as Writings (Library 
ed.). 
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commenced his fight for the thorough democratization of her 
laws. “Early in the session of 76,” he says, “I moved and pre- 
sented a bill for the revision of the laws ; which was passed on 
the 24th of October, and on the sth of November Mr. Pendle- 
ton, Mr. Wythe, George Mason, Thomas L. Lee and myself 
were appointed a committee to execute the work. We agreed 
to meet at Fredericksburg to settle the plan of operation and 
distribute the work. We met there accordingly on the 13th 
of January, 1777.” ° The committee prepared and presented 
by June, 1779, one hundred and twenty-six bills. Among the 
first to be enacted were bills to abolish entail and primogeniture, 
to humanize the cruel criminal code, and to establish religious 
freedom.** All of these Jefferson wrote. 

He also brought forward at this time his school plan, in the 
form of three bills “proposing three distinct grades of educa- 
tion, reaching all classes. 1. Elementary schools for all the chil- 
dren generally, rich and poor. 2. Colleges (high schools) for a 
middle grade of instruction, calculated for the common pur- 
poses of life.... 3. An ultimate grade for teaching the sciences 
generally, in their highest degree (the University) ...and for 
the establishment of a Library.”® As the other men of the 
committee did not accept these bills, nothing was done about 
them until 1796 and then only enough to provide for elementary 
schools. As Jefferson himself says: “In the Elementary bill they 
inserted a provision which completely defeated it, for they left 
it to the court of each county to determine for itself when 
this act should be carried into execution within their county. 
One provision of the bill was that the expenses of these schools 
should be borne by the inhabitants of the county, everyone in 
proportion to his general tax-rate. This would throw on wealth 
the education of the poor ; and the justices, being generally of 
the more wealthy class, were unwilling to incur that burthen, 
and I believe it was not suffered to commence in a single 
county.” 7 By his “Bill for the More General Diffusion of 


5 Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1790 (Paul Leicester Ford, ed.), 
p- 59. Hereafter cited as Autobiography (Ford ed.). The Committee met 
around the broad open fireplace in the taproom of a little inn on Caroline 
Street in Fredericksburg, erected by Charles Washington and William 
Weeden, which still stands. Here was born religious freedom in America and 
its public school system.—Ibid., p. 58. See below, illustration facing p. 11. 

5a [bid., pp. 59-60, 62. 

8 Ibid., p. 66. 

7 [bid., p. 67. 
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Knowledge” Jefferson designed to make Virginia into a thor- 
oughly democratic state. In his letter to John Adams, October 
28, 1813, he explains this system of laws and their relations as 
follows: “At the first session of our legislature after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, we passed a law abolishing entails. And 
this was followed by one abolishing the privilege of primogeni- 
ture, and dividing the lands of intestates equally among all their 
children, or other representatives. These laws, drawn by my- 
self, laid the axe to the foot of pseudo-aristocracy. And had 
another which I prepared been adopted by the legislature, our 
work would have been complete. It was a bill for the more 
general diffusion of learning.” * These laws all had a logical 
connection. Jefferson says in his Autobiography : 


I considered 4 of these bills, passed or reported, as forming a 
system by which every fibre would be eradicated of antient or 
future aristocracy ; and a foundation laid for a government truly 
republican. The repeal of the laws of entail would prevent the 
accumulation and perpetuation of wealth in select families, and 
preserve the soil of the country from being daily more and more 
absorbed in Mortmain. The abolition of primogeniture and equal 
partition of inheritances removed the feudal and unnatural distinc- 
tions which made one member of every family rich, and all the 
rest poor, substituting equal partition, the best of all Agrarian laws. 
The restoration of the rights of conscience relieved the people from 
taxation for the support of a religion not theirs ; for the establish- 
ment was truly of the religion of the rich, the dissenting sects being 
entirely composed of the less wealthy people ; and these, by the bill 
for a general education, would be qualified to understand their 
rights, to maintain them, and to exercise with intelligence their 
parts in self-government ; and all this would be effected without the 
violation of a single natural right of any one individual citizen.® 


The law for religious freedom, he held, had liberated the people 
from the tyranny of the clergy and had restored the freedom of 
the mind. The abolition of entail and primogeniture would pro- 
mote equality among them, and Jefferson thought that the pro- 
vision for schools would have finished and crowned his system. 
In a letter to George Wythe, his colleague on the Committee 
of Revisors, written from Paris in 1786, he says: “I think by 


8 Writings (Library ed.), XIII, 399-400. 
® Autobiography (Ford ed.), pp. 68-69. 
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far the most important bill in our whole code, is that for the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised, for the preservation of freedom and 
happiness.” 1° 

Jefferson’s plan for public free schools was thus an inherent 
part of his political system. The Declaration of Independence 
was the basis of his doctrine of universal education. All men 
“are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
...among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness....to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” In other places he wrote: “It is the teaching of all 
history that liberty can only be preserved in small areas. Local 
self-government is, therefore, indispensable to liberty.” “Liberty 
can never be safe but in the hands of the people themselves, 
and that, too, of the people with a certain degree of instruction. 
This is the business of the state to effect, and on a general plan.” 
The state must provide for the education of all its citizens and 
this it should do through local agencies. Such, in brief, was 
Jefferson’s line of argument for universal education by the state. 

In the letter to Cabell of February 2, 1816, containing the 
oft-quoted statement of the proper division of powers among 
the national government, the states, and the counties, or other 
local units, he expounds his plan for schools. Schools were an 
essential part of his plan of local government. Self-government 
and universal education were inseparable in his mind." ‘To 
John Tyler he wrote in 1810: “I have two great measures at 
heart, without which no republic can maintain itself in strength. 
1. [hat of general education to enable every man to judge for 
himself what will secure or endanger his freedom. 2. To divide 
every county into ‘hundreds’ of such size that all the children 
of each will be within reach of a central school in it.” 12 He 
planned to make the “hundred” the unit of state government as 
well as of the public school system, thus establishing local self- 
government on the basis of popular education. 

10 To George Wythe, Aug. 13, 1786, Writings (Library ed.), V, 396. 

11 Nathaniel Francis Cabell, ed., Early History of the University of Vir- 


ginia as Contained in the Letters of Thomas Jefferson and Joseph C. 
Cabell ..., pp. 53-56. 


12 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (H. A. Washington, ed.), V, 525. 
Hereafter cited as Writings (Washington ed.). 
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Let us now examine more carefully Jefferson’s various pro- 
posals for schools and his discussions of them. Between 1776 
and 1817 he wrote several bills in an effort to shape legislation 
to suit the conditions in Virginia. These bills differed in details 
but the essential features of all of them were the same.1? His 
fundamental purpose, as stated above in connection with his 
theory of local government, was to create a system which would 
put the opportunity for elementary education within the reach 
“of every description of our citizens from the richest to the 
poorest.” For this purpose he proposed to divide the counties 
into “hundreds,” or wards, corresponding to the militia captain- 
cies, according to the old Anglo Saxon conception, of such size 
that all the children within each “hundred” could attend a 
school.** The voters of each division were empowered to select 
the site of the schoolhouse which was to be built and cared for 
by three aldermen chosen by the voters. All the free children, 
boys and girls, living within the respective wards, were to receive 
free tuition for three years “and as much longer, at their private 
expence, as their parents, guardians, or friends shall think 
proper.” 

The subjects to be taught in these elementary schools were 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with Greek, Roman, English 
and American history. There was to be a superintendent or over- 
seer “eminent for his learning, integrity and fidelity to the 
Commonwealth,” appointed annually to superintend every ten 
of these schools. His duties were to select and appoint teachers, 
examine the pupils, and have general control over the schools, 
which he was required to visit regularly. All expenses con- 
nected with the schools were to be provided for by the voters 
of the ward in such manner as other county expenses were pro- 
vided by existing laws. The people of each ward were to sup- 


18 See especially the “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Paul Leicester Ford, ed.), II, 220 ff. Here- 
after cited as Writings (Ford ed.). See also “A Bill for Establishing a System 
of Public Education,” Cabell, op. cit., pp. 413 ff., and Writings (Library ed.), 
XVII, 418 ff. 

14 Letter to John Adams, Oct. 28, 1813, Writings (Library ed.), XIII, 394- 
4oo ; and letter to Cabell, Feb. 2, 1816, Cabell, op. cit., pp. 53-56. 

15 “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” Secs. II-VI, Writings 
(Ford ed.), II, 220-29. 
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port their own schools. It was the first proposal ever made for 
local taxation for public schools.*® 

To provide “grammar schools, high schools, academies or 
colleges,” as Jefferson called them variously in different bills, 
several counties were to be united in districts. Each high school 
was to be “a brick or stone building, a school room, a hall to 
dine in, four rooms for a master and usher, and ten or twelve 
lodging rooms for the scholars, and one hundred acres of land. 
... The English grammar, geography, the higher parts of 
numerical arithmetick, Latin and Greek” were to be taught. 
The expenses of building and maintaining these high schools 
were to be assessed upon the freeholders of the wards. Visitors 
appointed by the overseers of the counties composing the dis- 
trict made up a board which would have power to appoint 
teachers and direct all matters pertaining to the school. 

Under this plan both girls and boys were to be trained to- 
gether for three years.17 Thus ten years before Boston admitted 
girls to its public schools, Jefferson proposed to take them into 
his ward schools.'* He made no provision for educating girls in 
the high schools or the university. Coeducation in these higher 
schools was unthought of in those days. In accordance with the 
accepted ideas of the times, girls were to be trained by their 
parents or by private teachers. 

Jefferson’s plan for colleges is set forth in his bill of 1817.19 
The counties of the state were to be divided into nine “collegi- 
ate districts.” The directors of the Literary Fund, called the 
board of public instruction, should appoint one person in every 
county in each of the districts who should compose the board 
of visitors for the college of that district. The board of public 
instruction was to fix the site of the college and secure the 
land upon which to erect one or more substantial buildings of 
brick or stone with at least two school rooms, four rooms for 
professors, and sixteen dormitory rooms, each for two pupils. 
The plan of the said buildings was to be approved by the board 
of public instruction, the whole to cost, with appurtenances, 
not exceeding $7,500. “In the said colleges shall be taught the 


16 “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” Secs. VI, VIII, 
loc. cit. 


17 “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” Sec. VI, loc. cit. 
18 Herbert Baxter Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, 
Di 23%, 
19 Cabell, op. cit., pp. 413-27. 


2 BILU for the nore general d fusion of Knorledze, proposet 
by the Committee of Revisors of the Laws of Virginia, ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly i in the year 1776. ° 


_. Section 1. WHEREAS it appeareth, that however certain 
forms of government are better calculated than others to pro- 
tect individuals in the free exercise of their natural rights, and 
are at the’ game time themselves better guarded against degen- 
eracy, yet experience hath shewn, that, even under the best 
forms, thoaé entrusted with power have, in time, and by slow 
operations, perverted it into tyranny ; and it is believed that 
the moet effectual means of preventing this would be to illu- 
minate, as far as practicable, the minds of the people at large, 

and more especially to give them knowledge of those facts 
which history exhibiteth, that, pusscssed thereby of the expe- 
rience of other ages and countries, they may be enabled to 
know ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert their 
natural powers to defeat its purposes; and’ whereas it is gen- 
erally true that that people will be happiest whose laws ars 
best, and are best administered, and that Jaws will be wiselr 
formed, and honestly administered, in proportion as those who 
form and administer them are wise and honest; whence it be- 

comes expedient for promoting the public happiness that those 
persons, whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue, 

should be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive, and 
avle to guard, the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of 
their fellow citizens, and that they should be called to that 
charge without regard to wealth. birth or other accidental cone 
dition or circumstance; but the indigence of the greater num- 

ber disabling them from so cdvicating, at their own expense, 
those of their children whom nature hath fitly formed and dis- 
: osed to become useful instruments for the public, it is better 

hat such should be sought for and educated at the common 

of all, than that the happiness of all should be con- 

th ip weak or wicked: 


“A Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” written by 
Thomas Jefferson as a member of the Committee of Revisors, which 
met in the Rising Sun Tavern at Fredericksburg in 1777. From a 
copy in the Virginia State Library. 
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Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and German languages, 
English grammar, geography, ancient and modern, the higher 
branches of numerical arithmetic, the mensuration of land, the 
use of globes, and the ordinary elements of navigation.” ‘There 
were to be two professors, one for teaching all the languages 
and the other for the other branches, at a salary of $500 drawn 
from the Literary Fund, “with such tuition fee from each pupil 
as the Visitors shall establish.” The visitors should be charged 
with the care of the buildings and grounds, should establish 
rules for the government and discipline of the pupils, and for 
their subsistence and board, and should determine the charges 
for the same. “They may draw from the literary fund such 
moneys as are hereby charged on it for their institution.” The 
rents for lodging and boarding the pupils, donations and gifts, 
should be devoted to the use of the school. The visitors should 
draw on the board of public instruction for the purchase money 
of the sites, the cost of the buildings and improvements, and 
for the standing salaries of the professors. 

Without going into the details of a rather elaborate system 
of promotion, it is sufficient to state that Jefferson’s plan was 
to give all children free of charge, boys and girls alike, an 
elementary training in reading, writing, arithmetic, and _his- 
tory for three terms of ten months each, and then to give 
selected boys free education in high schools, and in the college, 
“there to be educated, boarded, and clothed three years; the 
expence of which annually shall be paid by the Treasurer on 
warrant from the Auditors.” 2° The selection of students was 
to be based on their success or special talents. In this way Jeffer- 
son proposed to provide educational opportunities adapted to 
everyone’s needs, to give all an equal opportunity at the start, 
and after that to provide free education in the high schools for 
the worthiest, leaving their doors open, however, to all, rich 
and poor alike, to show what they could do. He described his 

lan as one “‘to avail the state of those talents which Nature has 
sown as liberally among the poor as the rich, but which perish 
without use if not sought for and cultivated.” 

Jefferson’s plan at first glance appears limited, especially 
when it is compared with our present American system of 
schools. Three years of free schooling for all children seems 


20 Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge, Secs. XVII, XVIU, 
XIX, Writings (Ford ed.), II, pp. 228-29. 
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little to us now. But it was a large and bold proposal for his 
time. As it turned out, it was more than the people were will- 
ing to undertake for fifty years. When we consider that the 
school proposed by Jefferson was to be continued for ten 
months in the year, the total training which the average child 
would receive does not compare so unfavorably with that given 
in the United States many years later. It proposed more school- 
ing than was given in the rural. schools of the South before 
rgoo. It is remarkable that without the biological and psycho- 
logical knowledge which we now have Jefferson should have 
recognized that democracies are the most complex of all political 
systems and require the greatest variety of training and highest 
type of intelligence and character in its leaders. His plan of 
educating leaders shows that he did not believe, as some have 
thought he did, in the theory of the contrat social of Rousseau 
that all men in a state of nature are equally independent and 
isolated units with the power to make contracts with each other. 
He did believe that all men are created equal with certain un- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and happiness. But he believed 
in the law of inequality as men do today, and he sought by his 
system to discover the best native capacity for the service of 
the state. In order to do this he would search the whole mass 
of the population for talent to be developed. He perceived, 
moreover, that the natural stock of initial ability among men 
is limited and must be nurtured and cultivated. He did not be- 
lieve in inherited aristocracies or talent and did not propose to 
confine his selection to youths of any one class. 

Jefferson’s plan is amply justified by the discoveries of mod- 
ern science. He proposed equality of opportunity for all to 
improve themselves, to the limit of their capacities, by universal 
primary education, but he recognized the fact of inequality of 
natural capacity, as now taught by psychologists. Although his 
plan was perhaps too narrow, his principle was correct. The 
drift of educational theory and practice today is all in the 
direction of Jefferson’s plan, and more educators are coming to 
believe that our elementary, high school, and college curricula 
are too fixed, that we should differentiate them much earlier in 
order to adapt them to pupils of different capacities. Certainly 
those who are to take the higher education should be early 
separated from those who are fit only to take vocational training. 

Although Jefferson held that the state had the right to 
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require all its citizens to educate themselves for better service 
to it, he took a moderate position on compulsory education. He 
would not force attendance at school on the unwilling, but from 
those who neglected to take advantage of the opportunity to 
get an elementary education he would withhold some of the 
privileges of citizenship. The persistent illiterates he proposed 
to disfranchise. In his bill for free schools of 1817 he says no 
person “who is compos mentis, shall, after the age of fifteen 
years, be a citizen of this commonwealth until he or she can 
read readily in some tongue, native or acquired.” *1 A pro- 
vision in the Spanish constitution adopted about this time, which 
disfranchised every citizen who could not read and write, had 
Jefferson’s enthusiastic approval and suggested the important 
letter to his friend Dupont de Nemours in which he expounded 
his theory of education in a democracy : 


In the constitution of Spain, as proposed by the late Cortes, 
there was a principle entirely new to me, and not noticed in yours, 
that no person, born after that day, should ever acquire the rights of 
citizenship until he could read and write. It is impossible sufficiently 
to estimate the wisdom of this provision. Of all those which have 
been thought of for securing fidelity in the administration of the 
government, constant ralliance to the principles of the Constitution, 
and progressive amendments with the progressive advances of the 
human mind, or changes in human affairs, it is the most effectual. 
Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and oppressions of 
body and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 
Although I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe that the human 
condition will ever advance to such a state of perfection as that 
there shall no longer be pain or vice in the world, yet I believe it 
susceptible of much improvement, and most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and that the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people is to be the instrument by which it is to be 
effected.?? 


Tue ORIGINS OF JEFFERSON’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


It is interesting to trace the sources of Jefferson’s ideas and 
the origin of his plan of education. His idea of educating men 
for the service of the state traces back to Plato. His conception 

21“A Bill for Establishing a System of Public Education,” Sec. VI, Cabell, 
Op. cit. pp. 98, 413 ff. ; Writings (Library ed.), XVII, 418 ff. 


22Letter to Dupont de Nemours, Apr. 24, 1816, Writings (Library ed.), 
XIV, 491. 
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of civic education of the many, as opposed to church education 
of the few, may have originated in the demands of the Prot- 
estant reformers for universal education; but his plan for a 
complete system of public schools supported by taxation was 
original. 

The Protestant reformers established church schools as an 
aid in the propagation of their faith. Luther was the first to urge 
mayors and magistrates to establish schools as a part of their 
civic programs. The Dutch provinces had civic schools. Calvin 
formed a religious state of which schools were the cornerstones. 
The Scotch established schools between 1633 and 1646 in con- 
nection with their churches. In Scandinavia there was a begin- 
ning of state schools in the seventeenth century. We have seen 
how in Massachusetts the first common schools in the English- 
speaking world were established for the propagation of the 
Puritan religion. But in all these lands the governments were 
merely helping the Protestants to establish schools for the ad- 
vancement of their faith. They were all essentially church 
schools. | 

It was not from these church schools but from the French 
political philosophers of the eighteenth century that Jefferson 
got his idea of schools as public institutions, the purpose of 
which was to educate the citizens of a free state for life in this 
world rather than in the next. From Rousseau Jefferson may 
have obtained certain ideas about education, but not a plan. 
Rousseau’s plan, as elaborated in his Emile (1762), was too 
fantastic and absurd for a man of Jefferson’s practical sense. 
It is supposed that Jefferson knew of La Chalotais’s Essay on 
National Education (1763), of Rolland’s report (1768) to the 


23 Charles Flinn Arrowood thinks that “Jefferson must, when in 1779 he 
offered ‘A Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge, have known 
of Rolland’s report of 1768, of La Chalotais’s Essai d’éducation nationale, of 
Diderot’s Plan of a University, and Turgot’s Memoir of 1775.”—Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Education in a Republic. 

In this connection, it should be noted that in the list of books on education 
included in the catalogue of Jefferson’s library of 6,500 volumes in the 
Library of Congress, La Chalotais’s Essai is not mentioned. Here is this list : 

Locke on Education, 12mo. 

Essai General d’Education, par Jullien, 4to. 

Eudoxe, Entretiens sur "Etude, par Deleuze, zv. 8vo. 

La Civilité Puérile, 12mo. Troyes, chez Garnier. 

Méthode elementaire de Pestalozzi, par Chavannes, 8vo. 

Neef’s Plan of Education, 12mo. 

Lancaster’s Improvements in Education, 8vo. 
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Parliament of Paris, of Diderot’s Plan of a University (1776), 
and of Turgot’s Memoir of 1775. La Chalotais’s Essay was a 
practical discussion of the education of the masses, and Rolland’s 
report proposed a national system of schools to replace the 
Jesuit and other Catholic academies and to give free education 
to all under a council of the government. Diderot, of the 
Encyclopaedia, prepared for Catherine II of Russia in 1776 a 
complete scheme for public instruction entitled, Plan of a 
University. Turgot, when minister of finance in 1774, made an 
earnest plea to the king for the appointment of a council of 
public instruction which should formulate a system of national 
education for all France. These documents showed that the 
educational as well as the political ideas of the Reformers had 
taken a deep hold upon the thinking people of all lands.” 
Jefferson, who was a diligent student of everything French, was 
undoubtedly familiar with them and impressed by them. 
Jefferson continued to study all the European political and 
educational developments and, after his return to this country, 
to correspond and consult with his friends in both England and 
France. From them he derived many ideas for the organization 
of his university. In 1800 he consulted Dr. Priestley about his 
plans for the university. He borrowed and read Russel’s View 
of the System of Education in the Schools and Universities of 
Scotland in 1825. We have a record that in 181o he read 
Jullien’s Essai général d’éducation. He acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to his friend, Destutt de Tracy, who, he declared, 
was the ablest writer of his time on intellectual subjects and 
whose works he had translated and published in America.*® 


Knox on Education, 8vo. 

Chesterfield’s Letters, 4v. 12mo. 1st vol. missing. 

The Preceptor, vol. 2d. 8vo. 

Fisher’s Young Man’s Companion, 12mo. 

Tracts in the Arts, to wit, Quesnay, Voyages, Scott, 8vo. 

Memoire sur l’Academie de Richmond, par Quesnay, 8vo. 

Maniére d’instruire les Souds et Muets, par de l’Espine, r2mo. 3v. 

Green on the Speech of the Deaf and Dumb, 12mo. 3v. 

Jefferson’s library contained copies of every Greek and Latin classic 
available in his day and it is evident that he read them with ease. He was also 
familiar with the works of the leading authorities on English history, eco- 
nomics, and politics. He admired Locke and wrote to his nephew, Thomas 
Mann Randolph, “Locke’s little book on Government is perfect as far as it 
goes,” and “Several of Hume’s essays are good.” 

24 Ellwood P. Cubberley, The History of Education, pp. 508-12. 

25 Antoine Louis Claude Destutt de Tracy, Observations sur le systéme 
actuel d instruction publique. 
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Jefferson’s friend, Dupont de Nemours, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced him in shaping his political and educational plans. 
They were familiar friends in Paris, and Jefferson no doubt 
secured information and matured his ideas through this associa- 
tion. In 1800 Dupont de Nemours spent some time with Jeffer- 
son at Monticello. This accomplished gentleman drew up soon 
after a treatise on public education which has been published in 
full recently by one of his American descendants.?® This treatise 
presents a complete plan for popular education, with elementary 
and secondary schools scattered throughout the country and 
crowned by a national university in Washington with academic, 
professional, and technical departments, a national library and 
museum, and a philosophical society. The plan for the lower 
schools was modeled after that of Jefferson in his bill of 1779. 
The scheme for a national university did not receive Jefferson’s 
approval, for he feared it would nourish principles of centrali- 
zation, to which he was intensely opposed. 

As he wrote to Peter Carr, “I have lost no occasion of 
making myself acquainted with the organization of the best 
seminaries in other countries, and with the opinions of the most 
enlightened individuals, on the subject of the sciences worthy 
of a place in such an institution.” ?* But these inquiries and 
studies all had reference to his plans for his university, and not 
to his scheme of common schools, the plans for which he had 
shaped thirty-five years before. 


JEFFERSON’S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


It has been thought by some that Jefferson got his plan of 
a state system of schools as well as his idea of universal educa- 
tion from the French. His scheme of public schools is very 
similar to the present French system of free elementary schools, 
high schools, boarding colleges, and /ycées, with competitive 
scholarships and fellowships ; but the sequence of events shows 
that the influence was the other way about. The French evi- 
dently got the ideas for their system from Jefferson, whose 
scheme was fully developed and presented to the Virginia 
legislature in 1779. Franklin had published in France in 1783 


26 Pierre Samuel DuPont de Nemours, National Education in the United 
States of America (B. G. Dupont, tr.). 
7 Letter to Peter Carr, Sept. 7, 1814, Cabell, op. cit., p. 384. 
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French translations of all the American constitutions. The Con- 
stitution of 1787 was translated immediately after its adoption 
and was much discussed. Jefferson was in Paris from 1784 to 
1789, propagating American ideas and studying French institu- 
tions. Chinard, a recent French biographer of Jefferson, says : 
“The French system was not fully developed in France before 
the Third Republic, and it was not even dreamed of before 
the Revolution (1789).... There is no possibility that this 
scheme was ever borrowed by, Jefferson from any French 
theorician, and there is, on the contrary, some reason to believe 
that in France it owes its beginning to the publication of Jef- 
ferson’s plan in ‘The Notes on Virginia, ** printed in Paris and 
in French in 1786.” 7° 

Condorcet, who was of the party of the Girondists, pre- 
sented, as the representative of the committee on public in- 
struction, to the legislative assembly in April, 1792, a report 
and a bill on the organization of public instruction in the nation. 
His plan of 1792 does not conflict with this theory of Jefferson’s 
priority, but rather supports it. The purpose of Condorcet’s 
plan is fully expressed in the following passages : 


To offer all individuals of the human race the means of provid- 
ing for their wants, of insuring their welfare, of knowing and exer- 
cising their rights, of knowing and fulfilling their duties ; 

To assure each one the opportunity of making himself more 
efficient in his business, of making himself more capable of perform- 
ing social functions to which he may be called, of developing to 
the fullest extent the powers which he has received from nature , 
and by that means to establish among all citizens an equality in fact, 
making real the political equality recognized by law ; 

Such ought to be the first aim of all national education ; and, 
from this point of view, this is the proper duty of the public 
authority.*° 


His plan comprised four grades of instruction: primary 
schools, secondary schools, institutes, and lycées. He planned 


28 Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, pp. 156-59. 

29 Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Americanism, p. 98. 
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also a national society of arts and sciences which was to act 
as a general board of education and was also to encourage re- 
search, the fine arts, and literature.*! The instruction in all the 
four schools was to be free, and a large system of scholarships 
was to be provided for students, to be known as national 
scholars, who were the ablest students selected from all the 
grades and who were to receive a further period of instruction 
at public expense in the next higher grade. 

This system, which is the basis of the French schools today, 
was presented on April 20-21, 1792, after Jefferson had projected 
his plan. As Jefferson’s plan was outlined in his Notes on 
Virginia and had been much discussed in France, it is more 
than probable that Condorcet was familiar with it. 

The success of the American Revolution was a powerful 
stimulus to the spirit of revolution in France and aroused the 
people to create a new nation. Among the acts of the Conven- 
tion which proclaimed the First Republic in 1793 was the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, copied after the American 
Declaration of Independence.** In this document education was 
declared to be one of the natural rights of man. Danton de- 
clared, “Next to bread education is the first need of the people.” 
Education should be placed “at the door of every citizen.” A 
scheme for primary and secondary schools was drawn up but 
was not carried out. The efforts of the Revolution in behalf of 
universal education were resumed under the Consulate in 1800, 
and elementary schools were established in every commune, 
and secondary schools in every town. Teachers were to be 
trained, appointed, and paid by the state. Technical schools 
were established, and the University of France was created to 
give unity and direction to the whole system. 

In concluding his discussion of Jefferson’s plan of educa- 
tion, Chinard says: “One may state without fear of contradic- 
tion that no system so complete, so logically constructed and 
so well articulated had ever been proposed in any country in 


81 [bid., p. 453. 
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the world. It already embodied the ideas for which Jefferson 
stood during all his life, it preceded by more than fifteen years 
the plans of the French Convention. As the first charter of 
American public education it is an astonishing document and 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received.” 32 


Tue Famure oF THE PLAN 


Let us now sum up Jefferson’s doctrine of education : Hold- 
ing “that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness ; That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” Jefferson 
believed that men should be educated to govern themselves and 
maintain their rights. He did not mean that all men are equal 
in capacity but that they are equal in unalienable rights. He 
looked to education to develop such capacities as each individual 
possessed, as a means to the social, moral, and political advance- 
ment of society, but his earnest desire, in view of the history 
of the past, was to give men the power to maintain their rights. 
To this end he would establish religious freedom throughout 
the country, taking from intolerance its legal power; he would 
abolish entail and primogeniture, taking from wealth its per- 
petuity. Freedom, “the firstborn daughter of science” he called 
it, was Jefferson’s fundamental principle—freedom of religious 
faith, freedom of political action, freedom from class and prej- 
udice. But his chief hope was in education. “Knowledge is 
power, knowledge is safety,... knowledge is happiness.” * 
“The main objects of all science, [are] the freedom and hap- 
piness of man.” *° The Master of Life had said “Know the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you free.” 

Universal free elementary education and training for lead- 
ers, in a society organized in units small enough to develop 
public opinion and coéperation, were the chief means upon 
which Jefferson relied. Schools and local self-government were 
linked together. The schools, it followed, must be provided by 
the state. To give “information to the people... . is the most cer- 
tain, and the most legitimate engine of government,” he wrote 


83 Chinard, op. cit., p. 99. 
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to Madison in 1787.°® And in his first inaugural as president he 
declared, “The diffusion of information I deem one of the 
essential principles of our government and consequently one 
which ought to shape its administration.” Believing in local 
control of the schools, Jefferson believed in their support by 
local taxation. The commissioners of the districts should levy, 
collect, and administer the taxes for the erection and equipment 
of the buildings and the support of the schools. 

No general supervision or leadership was provided for the 
school system. And herein was the weakness of Jefferson’s 
plan for schools. In his intense opposition to everything that 
tended to centralization in government he went too far. The: 
division of the counties into “hundreds,” or wards, was not 
practical in sparsely settled communities of pioneers, either 
for political or educational purposes. The people had neither 
the interest nor the intelligence to establish and administer their 
own schools. Direction and even compulsion from the state 
were necessary to start schools for all the people, and skilled 
supervision was necessary to make them a success. Jefferson’s 
plan did not provide adequately for these, and this was one 
reason why the country had no complete systems of public 
schools for fifty years. 

Jefferson was a great philosopher and seer but he was a 
hundred years ahead of the times. The institutions of a people 
grow directly out of the thought of the masses, not out of the 
teachings of doctrinaires. They cannot be created in a democ- 
racy by the fiats of the legislatures. They are the results of 
social evolution. This was Jefferson’s mistake. Universal educa- 
tion in Virginia had to wait on further progress in the develop- 
ment of a real democracy. This was true of the whole country 
but especially so of the South. The southern colonists were not 
prepared in 1779 to carry on a democracy such as Jefferson 
conceived. Slavery had first to be abolished and the people to 
be freed from a feudal system. 

But ideas once sown in the rich soil of democracy, if watered 
by knowledge, sprout and grow in time. “The world is abso- 
lutely governed by ideas,” said Huxley. Where there are no 
ideas there is no progress, no workers for better things, “For 
as [a man] thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The history of the 
race teaches that it is perfectly reasonable for us to hope and 

86 Writings (Washington ed.), II, 332. 
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strive constantly for the realization of newer and nobler ideas. 
Such an idea is that of universal education. The very fact that 
we have the hope that we can improve the world for our 
children is ground for the belief that we shall do so. In other 
words, the fact that man is educable and has constantly de- 
veloped his institutions as he has been educated, is proof that 
he should be educated to the limit of his powers. Universal 
education is the destiny as it is the duty of the race. 
Representative democracy, like all the forms of government 
which have preceded it, is full of weaknesses. Freedom is its 
dogma and at the same time the source of its greatest danger. 
Men must first be educated and Christianized before they can 
use freedom wisely and justly. The training of its members is 
therefore the chief task of the democracy. This we believe it 
is doing better than any other form of government has ever 
done. Universal public education was the fundamental canon 
of Jefferson’s creed—it is the chief article of our American 
faith. It gives us hope that some day men will learn to govern 
justly and to live in peace with one another. The progress we 
have made in public education is our best ground for this hope. 


Ge ACR TE: Ril ere 


CONDITIONING FACTORS IN THE EARLY YEARS 


(GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


climate, and natural resources—all determining the na- 

ture of the crops and the occupations and industries of 
the people—give rise to economic and social institutions. These 
conditions, as well as the traditional ideals and social habits 
which the colonists brought with them to America, determined 
the development of public schools in the different sections of 
the southern states. 

The land called the “Solid South” was never “solid” in the 
sense that its population, its social institutions, and its interests 
were uniform, or even similar in all its parts. Politics, not 
geography, made the so-called “Solid South,” for the South- 
land is far from uniform in its physical features. The great 
eastern slope between the Appalachians and the Atlantic de- 
scends rapidly from an altitude of six thousand feet, for a hun- 
dred miles, until it reaches the abrupt descent of the “fall line” 
of the rivers running out of the mountains. Beyond the “fall 
line” it begins a more gradual decline of another hundred miles 
to the coast. On the west, the land slopes from the Appalachian 
and the Cumberland mountains to the Mississippi River. 

The eastern slope is divided into four regions: the Ap- 
palachian region, with its mountains and narrow valleys ; the 
piedmont region, with its hills reaching to the “fall line”; the 
coastal uplands, reaching down to the tidewater; and the 
coastal lowlands, extending from the top of the tidewater to 
the ocean. West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and eastern Ten- 
nessee are in the Appalachians and Cumberlands. The western 
slope beyond the Cumberland Mountains contains the great 
plateau of central Kentucky, central Tennessee, and northern 
Alabama, and the alluvial valley of the Mississippi joining the 
coastal lowlands of the Gulf. The climates and soils of these 
different regions are quite different. 

22 
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Tue Resuttine SocraL CLEAVAGES 


These geographic conditions, determining as they did the 
nature of the population and its pursuits, and determining 
especially the proportion of Negro slaves introduced, pro- 
foundly influenced the school situation in the different regions. 
The Appalachian highlands, extending from Maryland to 
Georgia, were settled chiefly by Scotch-Irish and Germans, 
who came down the great valleys from Pennsylvania and pene- 
trated into Kentucky and Tennessee. In these highlands were 
very few Negroes. The English, with strains of French and 
Swiss, passed up the rivers from the coasts and settled the up- 
lands and lowlands of the coastal region from Maryland to 
Florida and around the southern Appalachians to Louisiana. 
Here the lumber and turpentine industries and the great cotton 
farms supplied work for many slaves. Meeting in the piedmont 
and hill country, these two great waves of immigration mingled 
largely, to form the basal population of the South. The coastal 
plain region and the piedmont unite to form the Kingdom of 
Cotton. It covers about two-thirds of the cultivated lands of 
the South. Here soils and climate early made cotton the great 
crop, cotton culture made slavery profitable, and slavery pro- 
moted political and social institutions unfavorable to free public 
schools. | 

Thus, from the point of view of the historian of education, 
the people divided themselves into two main classes. First there 
were the wealthy slaveholding planters of the coastal regions, 
the piedmont, and the river valleys of the Gulf states—the so- 
called aristocracy. The rural population in these regions for 
many years never exceeded thirty to the square mile—more 
than half Negroes. The planters were either indifferent or op- 
posed to free schools supported by taxation. They had brought 
English traditions with them and believed that education was 
the duty of the family or of the church. As long as they had 
slaves they were fixed in this attitude. As the men of humbler 
origin in these regions acquired wealth and land and bought 
slaves, they took up the opinions of the planter class. Although 
in numerical minority in most instances, these planters and 
their allies controlled the governments_down to the Civil War 
and were thus able in many of the states to limit public educa- 
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tion to the pauper schools supported by the so-called Literary 
Funds. 

The second class was composed of the small farmers of the 
mountain, piedmont, and hill country who had few or no 
slaves and found it necessary to codperate with their neighbors 
in educating their children. This class was composed largely 
of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, Germans (of whom some were 
Moravians), and French Huguenots, all of whom had traditions 
of common schools under church auspices. With the help of 
their churches they established many schools in which their 
preachers taught, and these church schools gradually educated 
the people of these regions to demand schools for all. It was 
the people of the Virginia mountains who carried on the long 
struggle for schools in that state. To meet the demands of 
the hill and mountain people the first state free schools in 
the South were established in North Carolina under Calvin H. 
Wiley. 

In the early years these mountain men of the South were 
leaders in the fight for public schools. Out of the mountains 
have come in all the ages the fighters for liberty, reform, and 
progress, and as we follow the history of the rise of public 
schools in the southern states we shall see this illustrated again. 
The leading class among these mountain men were the Presby- 
terian Scotch-Irish. As Theodore Roosevelt says in The Win- 
ning of the West: 

Full credit has been awarded the Roundhead and the Cavalier 
for their leadership in our history ; nor have we been altogether 
blind to the deeds of the Hollander and the Huguenot ; but it is 
doubtful if we have wholly realized the importance of the part 
played by that stern and virile people, the Irish whose preachers 
taught the creed of Knox and Calvin. These Irish representatives of 
the Covenanters were in the west almost what the Puritans were in 
the northeast and more than the Cavaliers were in the south. 
Mingled with the descendants of many other races, they neverthe- 
less formed the kernel of the distinctively and intensely American 
stock who were the pioneers of our people in their march west- 
ward, the vanguard of the army of fighting settlers, who with axe 
and rifle won their way from the Alleghanies to the Rio Grande 
and the Pacific.... They were fitted to be Americans from the 
very start ; they were kinsfolk of the Covenanters ; they deemed it 
a religious duty to interpret their own Bible, and held for a divine 
right the election of their own clergy. For generations their whole 
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ecclesiastic and scholastic systems had been fundamentally demo- 
cratic. In the hard life of the frontier they lost much of their 
religion and they had but a scant Opportunity to give their chil- 
dren the schooling in which they believed ; but what few meeting 
houses and school houses there were on the border were theirs. 
The numerous families of colonial English who came among them 
adopted their religion if they adopted any. The creed of the back- 
woodsman who had a creed at all was Presbyterianism. 


And one article of this creed taught by John Knox was the 
right of every child to an education. 


THe APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 


An important factor in the early educational system of 
the South was the apprenticeship system which the colonists 
brought with them from England. It is interesting to the student 
because it gave rise to the “pauper schools,” it was the first 
suggestion of compulsory education, and it was the beginning 
of industrial and vocational training. 

The first apprenticeship law in Virginia, that of 1643, was 
based on the English law of 1601, which required the guardians 
of orphans to educate and instruct the children committed to 
their care by the church or the court “in the Christian religion 
and the rudiments of learning, and to provide for them neces- 
saries according to the competence of their estates.” By the 
Act of 1705 in Virginia dependent orphans were apprenticed 
until twenty-one years of age for the purpose of learning a 
trade. The Virginia law of 1727 made it lawful for church 
wardens to bind as apprentices the children of parents in- 
capable of taking proper care of them and of educating and 
training them in Christian principles. In 1748 this law was ex- 
tended so as to authorize guardians to bind dependent orphans, 
or neglected boys, to tradesmen, merchants, or mechanics until 
twenty-one years of age, and girls to suitable mistresses until 
eighteen years of age. The master or mistress was to provide 
“diet, clothes, lodgings and all accommodations necessary.” 

In 1786 all such powers and authority previously given to 
church wardens for apprenticing poor and dependent youth 
were given over to the overseers of the poor. A Virginia pro- 
vision directed “the overseers to bind out such orphans and 
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children apprentices to such person or persons as the court 
shall approve of until the age of 21, if a boy, or 18, if a girl.” 
The indentures of such apprentices shall contain proper cove- 
nants to oblige the persons to whom they shall be bound “to 
teach them some art, trade or business to be particularized in 
the indenture, as also reading and writing, and, if a boy, com- 
mon arithmetic, including the rule of three ; and to pay to him 
or her three pounds and ten shillings at the expiration of the 
term of service.” Black and mulatto orphans and free Negroes 
were not to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but were 
to be taught trades. 

Legislation on the subject of the poor and of apprentices, 
practically unchanged from colonial practices, was copied in 
the other southern colonies. By an act of 1775 in North Caro- 
lina the church wardens were required to submit lists of chil- 
dren to the justices of the orphans’ court and the court ap- 
pointed guardians for them. Severe penalties were laid on 
guardians who “abused their trust or wasted the estate of any 
orphan or neglected to educate and maintain any orphan ac- 
cording to his or her degree and circumstances.” When the 
estate of any orphan “was of such small value that no person 
will educate and maintain him or her for the profits thereof,” 
the orphan was to be apprenticed by the court in the manner 
prescribed for the poor under the earlier legislation. These 
laws in North Carolina remained unchanged until 1850. 

Similar laws for apprenticeships were in force in the other 
southern states. In some states, as in North Carolina, they are 
still in force. 

The apprenticeship practices were economic, humanitarian, 
and religious in purpose. The system became so highly esteemed 
in some states that the privilege was extended to include the 
children of well-to-do parents as well, who wished their sons 
to be taught a trade. It was the recognized way of giving a 
boy some profession. The principal trades and occupations 
taught were those of joiner, cabinetmaker, millwright, brick- 
layer, blacksmith, silversmith, cordwainer, tanner, shoemaker, 
and weaver, in addition to the common agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits. The indenture for the apprenticeship of a boy 
to a tanner, which is shown facing page 57, below, illustrates the 
plan as it existed in Virginia in 1796. 

The plans and practices of the apprenticeship system in 
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colonial and later times contain valuable lessons for the educa- 
tor, economist, and social philosopher of today. The system 
sought to put educational opportunity within the reach of all 
orphans and unfortunate children and to give industrial and 
vocational training to them and to all who sought it. But un- 
fortunately it injected into the school systems the idea of 
charity. It was irregular and neglectful in operation and prob- 
ably delayed the development of an adequate public school 
system. It did, however, recognize the duty of educating all the 
children. It was a distinct start toward compulsory education 
and, most important of all, it provided a plan of training men 
and women for mechanical and industrial pursuits. Practically 
all the tradesmen and artisans in the early days got their train- 
ing as apprentices. 


Tue Estas tisoep CHURCH 


The Anglican congregations of the low country held very 
generally and persistently to the artistocratic plan of education 
brought with the Established Church from England. Thus the 
Established Church was a hindrance rather than a help to the 
cause of universal education. It was established by the original 
charters in Virginia and the Carolinas and legislative enactments 
afterwards confirmed it, so that it continued in power until 
the Revolution. Teaching theological doctrines contrary to its 
tenets was forbidden, and the denial of the doctrine of the 
-Trinity was punishable with imprisonment. Unitarians might 
not teach their own children; Quakers were imprisoned for 
wearing their hats in the churches; and heretics might be 
burned. Nonconformists were taxed to support a religion in 
which they did not believe, and the Established Church at- 
tempted to prevent all religious services except its own. The 
arrest of nonconformists was common. The Established Church 
organized missions, schools, and libraries in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and the other English colonies except Virginia. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, an auxiliary of the Established Church, provided min- 
isters and teachers to train the children in the doctrines of the 
church. The schools set up by it were essentially religious in 
character, and the instruction consisted mostly of injunctions 


to piety and holy living. The work of this society furnished 
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the nearest approach to a school system found in the South 
before the Revolution, but the repressive measures applied to 
the nonconformists produced resentment and hatred of all the 
institutions of the church, including the schools. The reproduc- 
tion in some of the colonies of the tyrannical Schism Act of 
1714, requiring the license of the Bishop of London for all 
schools and forms of instruction, hindered educational develop- 
ment among the dissenters, who wished to have schools of their 
own for their children. 

In North Carolina the Established Church was not so gener- 
ally powerful and was starved out by the nonconformists, who 
steadily fought taxation for its support until in 1776 they made 
a constitution separating the church from the state. In South 
Carolina, where the Establishment was strong in the beginning, 
the dissenters, through the immigration of the Scotch-Irish, 
soon became the larger element. In Georgia the conditions were 
more favorable to public schools from the beginning. Its con- 
stitution of 1777 gave full religious freedom to all persons pro- 
vided “it be not repugnant to the peace and safety of the 
state.” 

The Established Church, by promoting the charity school 
idea, further obstructed the growth of the state schools. This 
type of charity, inherited from England and encouraged by 
the church, stimulated the benevolence of public-spirited per- 
sons, who established a number of free schools for paupers, but 
these were also obstructive to state schools. Examples of such 
schools were found in all the English colonies from Virginia to 
Georgia. 

The laws for the separation of the church and the state 
were important parts of the great series of reform measures 
put through by Thomas Jefferson and his colleagues in the 
different states. The Bill of Rights in the constitution of 1776 
in Virginia declared that “all men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science.” Religious freedom and universal education were parts 
of the same plan. Each depends upon the other. Jefferson’s 
“Bill for Religious Freedom” was introduced in the legislature 
along with his “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge.” Contentions over the principle of religious freedom 
retarded for many years all movements for free public educa- 
tion by the state. The disestablishment of the English Church 
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and the recognition of the principle of religious liberty were 
the first steps toward the establishment of a system of free 
public schools. The Established Church had never recognized 
the need of the general education of the people as the basis 
of liberty. The reformers did, and to them is the credit for 
starting free public schools in the South. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF Po.iricaL CHANGES 


Political changes also influenced very much the attitude 
of these different people toward schools. The period follow- 
ing the Revolution was one of transition from English to 
American ideals, and the people generally, who had become 
free politically, wanted a system of education adapted to their 
needs. Out of the Revolution grew a demand for universal 
education, of which Jefferson was the prophet. 

The Ordinance of the Northwest Territory of 1787, which 
set aside large portions of land in all the states which were to 
be carved out of it, in order “that the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged,” was an expression of this spirit. The 
same spirit was manifested too by similar movements at this 
time in the original states. A system of public education was 
projected in New York in 1784 under a state board of regents, 
and in Pennsylvania the constitution adopted in 1776 directed 
the legislature to provide free public schools as soon as pos- 
sible. In 1776 North Carolina adopted a constitutional provi- 
sion for legislative establishment of schools and for a university. 
It was the first state university organized in America. Pennsy]- 
vania’s university, though provided for in its first constitution, 
was not organized. The University of Georgia, though char- 
tered in 1785, was not opened for instruction until 1800.” 


HINDRANCES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS 


In this new land with such different geographic, economic, 
social, religious, and political differences, democratic institu- 
tions, including free schools, developed very slowly, and no- 
where is this better illustrated than in the southern states. These 
states, after the Revolution, though supposed to be representa- 
tive democracies, were all in fact oligarchies, ruled by the 
landed aristocracy. Even in North Carolina, always the most 
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democratic, no man could in the early days vote for senator 
unless he owned as much as fifty acres of land. A member of 
the House must own one hundred acres of land and a senator 
three hundred acres. The non-landed people had no voice 
whatever in the selection of their officials, who were chosen by 
the General Assembly. Only landowners could make laws and 
only landowners could hold executive offices. Conditions in 
the other older states were similar. The most important kinds 
of property in the South were lands and slaves, and the class 
owning them was naturally extremely conservative. Residing on 
their plantations, large industrial units of the patriarchal type, 
which yielded them handsome incomes, the planters naturally 
assumed a superior attitude toward the poorer whites and op- 
posed granting them political power with which to improve 
their material and social conditions. 

These selfish views extended also to taxation for building 
roads and other such improvements. There was a great demand 
on the part of the people living in the western hills and moun- 
tains for better means of transportation for their products. The 
people in the eastern states and the western valleys used the 
rivers for this purpose and were therefore indifferent or an- 
tagonistic to the building of roads throughout the mountains. 
They looked upon internal improvements as they did upon 
education, as mere excuses for taxation, and all taxation to them 
was evil. Schools and internal improvements were classed to- 
gether by the planters as evils to be avoided. 

Geography and commerce had thus much to do with the 
Opposition to public schools. Systems of rural public schools 
could not be developed until the population increased and good 
roads were established to bring the people together. There had 
to be a social revolution, slavery had to be abolished, before 
there could be a true democracy in the land. 

For fifty years this contest went on between the small white 
farmers of the piedmont and the mountains, and the slave- 
owning planters of the eastern sections. But never was the idea 
of scideaviah absent from the consideration of the foremost 
minds of the South. In every state earnest advocates of universal 
education arose from time to time to preach the doctrine of 
Jefferson and to renew the struggle for schools. The contest 
was general and persistent. After agitating for thirty years, a 
few Virginia counties did secure legislative permission to tax 
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themselves for free public schools. Before the War between 
the States, Curry, the great crusader for schools, labored to 
establish a system in Alabama. But nowhere in the South except 
in North Carolina and Kentucky was there anything remotely 
like a system of schools before 1860. 

The traditional hatred of taxes was universal in the South. 
This opposition to direct taxation, so characteristic of the 
American people and always peculiarly strong in the South, 
has persisted to this day. The history of local taxes for schools 
contains many curious illustrations of this. For example, a law 
was passed in 1872 authorizing the boards of supervisors in 
Virginia counties to levy a tax of one dollar on each dog, for 
school purposes. A newspaper of the day said this law “would 
pay the cost of sending sixty thousand children in V irginia to 
the public schools for five months.” It raised such Opposition 
among the people, however, that it was repealed at the next 
session of the legislature. A tax on dogs in another state was 
devoted to the support of school libraries. “The more sheep- 
killing dogs there were the more books the children would 
have !” Other states levied taxes on liquor and on manufactured 
tobacco, and most southern states today take for the schools a 
part of the gasoline tax. 

The so-called “Literary Funds” were established as a sub- 
stitute for local taxation. They were used at first in nearly all 
the states to provide schools for the poorer classes. These funds 
supported the “old-field schools” in part and to this extent 
helped to educate the people. But, formed originally for the 
support of schools for the indigent, they militated against direct 
taxation and thus retarded the development of permanent 
systems of schools. 

Such were the chief hindrances to the development of 
systems of free public schools in the southern states before the 
War between the States. The fundamental hindrance, how- 
ever, was the aristocratic organization of society which in some 
states, such as Virginia and South Carolina, was almost as 
strong as in the Old World. As universal education, directed 
and supported by all the people, is a necessary condition of a 
true democracy, so genuine democracy was a prerequisite for 
the existence of free public schools. The South did not become 
the democracy Jefferson had dreamed of until nearly a hun- 


dred years had passed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Tue First SCHOOLS 


HE early struggle for schools in the South 1s best 
illustrated in Virginia, the state of Jefferson, where the 
contest started ;! in South Carolina, where it reached 

its intensest form ; and in North Carolina, where a society more 
democratic than that of Virginia and South Carolina developed 
before the War between the States, and where the first system 
of public schools in the South was established. 

The colony of Virginia was more distinctly English than 
any other in the South, and its first schools, like all the rest of 
its institutions, were modeled after those of the mother country. 

The London Company, which settled the colony, had a 
definitely commercial purpose. The leading settlers in the first 
half of the seventeenth century were largely gentlemen who 
came to Virginia, bringing their servants and workmen, to 
raise tobacco. The profits of this industry later stimulated the 
importation of mechanics, indentured servants, apprentices, 
laborers, and afterwards slaves.? Virginia became a part of the 
Episcopal Diocese of London, and the only church known at 
first was the Church of England. In all these respects the Vir- 
ginia colony differed from the New England settlements, where 
whole families of Puritans and Separatists came over to make 
permanent homes in the New World. 

In the early part of the century there were few children in 
the colony. The colonists first became interested in education 
when orphan children were sent over from the hospitals and 
asylums of England, and the first schools were apprentice 
schools. ‘The laws provided that these children should be taught 
“the rudiments of learning, the Christian religion, and some 
good trade.” While the authority for training was vested in the 

1 William A. Maddox, in The Free School Idea in Virginia before the Civil 


War, gives a detailed history of this struggle for schools. 
2Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, pp. 9, 160. 
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county courts, the church provided the instruction.? When 
children were born in the colony the parents availed them- 
selves of the same teachers who taught the apprentices, or else 
established private schools for them. These schools were of 
three kinds: so-called “grammar schools,” which in addition 
to the higher branches gave instruction in “reading, writing, 
and ciphering” ; endowed free schools, which gave mstracton 
only in the elementary subjects ; and private community schools 
established by groups of gentlemen planters who employed 
teachers for their own children.* Many had tutors in their own 
families. These conditions must be borne in mind in studying 
the development of education in Virginia. thse 

The first free schools were missionary schools. Some good 
man, whose name was never revealed, gave in 1619, while the 
London Company still controlled everything in the colony, 
about $14,000 in gold to be used in teaching “a convenient 
number of Indian children from the ages of seven to twelve, 
in the art of reading and in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion.” From twelve to the age of twenty-one they were to 
be trained in some trade. After several futile attempts to use 
this money, it was invested in iron works, the income to be used 
to educate Indians,® and finally was lost. 

The first free school for white children in the colony was 
the East India School. A ship’s chaplain, named Patrick Cope- 
land, took up, in 1620, a collection among the passengers of a 
ship returning from the Indies, who evidently expected large 
returns from their importations, to establish a free school for 
the white children in the Virginia colony. A schoolhouse was 
built at Charles City, a master employed, and teachers engaged. 
The London Company promised to support the instructors. 
What became of this foundation history does not record. Like 
the school for the Indians it probably did not survive the 
massacre of 1622 and the dissolution of the London Company 
in 1624. 

The first effective free school in America was established in 
Virginia on the foundation left by Benjamin Symms in his will 
bearing the date of 1634. The gift preceded by at least two years 


8W. W. Hening, Statutes-at-Large, being a collection of all the Laws of 
Virginia, I, 260. 

4 Cornelius J. Heatwole, A History of Education in Virginia, p. 36. 

5 Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
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that of John Harvard to the college at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Symms gave, for the establishment of a free school in 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia, near where Hampton Insti- 
tute stands today, two hundred acres of land and eight cows. 
The General Assembly in 1643 passed a special act recognizing 
the “Godly disposition and good intent of the benefactor” and 
expressed its purpose to carry out his wishes. The school was 
put in actual operation in March of that year. In 1647 the herd 
of cows had increased to forty and the fund had become sufh- 
cient to erect a schoolhouse. Following Symms’s example, 
Thomas Eaton gave, in 1690, five hundred acres of land stocked 
with “two Negroes, twelve cows, two bulls, twenty hogs,” and 
a lot of furniture, to establish a free school in Elizabeth City 
County. The school was placed under the management of a 
board of trustees, consisting of clergymen and justices of the 
county court. These schools continued in Elizabeth City County 
for over a hundred years.® It is interesting to trace the later 
history of the Symms and Eaton free schools, which long 
served as models for the colony. Beverley in his History of 
Virginia tells us that a number of schools like these were estab- 
lished between 1652 and 1685 and adds: “These schools have 
been founded by the legacies of well-inclined gentlemen and 
the management of them hath commonly been left to the 
direction of the County court or to the vestry of the respective 
parishes.” 7 Many free schools of this type were established 
during this and the following century. In 1652 Hugh Lee, the 
ancestor of General Robert E. Lee, gave orders to establish a 
free school in Northumberland County.® 

The Symms and Eaton schools were, in 1805, combined and 
incorporated as Hampton Academy, and trustees were elected 
by the freeholders. In 1837 the charter was amended to vest 
the fund in the school commissioners and to require the trustees 
to make a financial report annually to the Elizabeth City County 
Court. In October, 1856, an advertisement in the Southern 
Planter announced the Hampton Male and Female Academy, 
naming John B. Cary as principal. “Ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, elements of physical science, and military 


6 [bid., pp. 44-46. 

7 Robert Beverley, History and Present State of Virginia, p. 240. 

8 Heatwole, op. cit., p. 46; Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century, I, 357. 
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tactics” were taught. “Tuition was from $30 to $50; music, 
drawing and painting extra. Complete board for ten months 
$170.” Captain W. Gordon McCabe, distinguished scholar and 
master for many years of the Petersburg Classical School, who 
trained many students prominent later in Virginia history, was 
prepared in this academy for the University of Virginia. In his 
Virginia Schools before and after the Revolution, he says, “It 
was an excellent school.” In 1860 the school had grown to such 
proportions that the commissioners were authorized to sell the 
property, purchase another lot, and erect new buildings. It 
was now merged into the Hampton school system and became 
a free school again. The Symms-Eaton endowment for the first 
free school established in America has thus been active for 
two hundred and ninety-two years and is still serving the pur- 
pose for which it was given. 


Tuer STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


The struggle for universal education in Virginia, which 
began in the year of the Declaration of Independence, continued 
without interruption until 1870, when the bill prepared by 
William Henry Ruffner with the aid of John Barbee Minor, 
the great professor of law at the University of Virginia, was 
passed by the legislature of Virginia. The story of this long 
contest can be only sketched here. Although every governor 
of Virginia during the first years of the nineteenth century 
urged upon the legislature the importance of universal educa- 
tion, there was no organized support given the common schools 
until 1810, when the legislature appropriated certain escheats, 
confiscatures, forfeitures, etc., to “the Literary Fund of Vir- 
ginia for the encouragement of learning.” This was the founda- 
tion of the early public school legislation in the state. 

All taxes were an abomination to early Americans and tax- 
ation for schools was unthinkable for the old Virginians. If 
there were to be schools and institutions for learning, the funds 
for them must be provided in some other way than through 
taxes on property. The “Literary Funds” were therefore created 
from moneys accruing to the treasuries from a variety of ex- 
traneous sources. Moreover, the southern aristocrat held that 
property was the only basis of the suffrage. The landless man 
had no right to vote to tax a landholder. John Randolph of 
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Roanoke, the fierce defender of all old southern ideals, ex- 
pressed this view picturesquely in a speech in the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1829-30. 


It is of the very essence of property, that none shall tax it but 
the owner himself, or one who has a common feeling and interest 
with him. It does not require a plain planter to tell an assembly like 
this, more than half of whose members are gentlemen of the law, 
that no man may set his foot on your land without your permis- 
sion, but as a trespasser ; and that he renders himself liable to an 
action for damages. “But,” he says, “thank you for nothing.” “With 
all my heart.” “I do not mean to set my foot on your land, but not 
owning one foot of land myself, I will stand here in the highway, 
which is as free to me as it is to you, and I will tax your land not 
to your heart’s content but to mine.” ® 


When the United States government in 1816 refunded to the 
state the loans made for the prosecution of the War of 1812, 
Virginia received about $400,000 in cash and a pledge of some 
future payments. [he whole of this was devoted to the Literary 
Fund, which was thus increased from less than $50,000 to 
$450,000, with the prospect of becoming $1,000,000 or more 
when the federal debt should be paid in full. For the first time 
Virginia had a permanent state fund large enough to justify 
the projection of a plan for a state system of schools. 

Two noble scholars led in the contest that followed over 
the form the school legislation should take, Charles Fenton 
Mercer and Joseph Carrington Cabell. The markedly opposed 
views of these able men make some consideration of their lives 
advisable. Mercer was born in Fredericksburg, June 6, 1778, of 
a distinguished family. He was graduated from Princeton in 
1797, spent a year in Europe, studied law, and practiced his 
profession. He was a member of the Virginia legislature from 
1810 to 1817 and during the War of 1812 a brigadier general in 
command of the defenses of Norfolk. He was a strong protec- 
tionist and an opponent of slavery. He served in Congress con- 
tinuously from 1816 to 1840. In 1853 he visited Europe to 
confer with influential men in the interest of the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world. 

Joseph Carrington Cabell was born in the troublous times 


® Proceedings and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Virginia (Nov. 14, 1829), p. 318. 
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of the Revolution, the son of Colonel Nicholas Cabell (1750- 
1803), and the grandson of William Cabell, an English gentle- 
man who in the eighteenth century established a large estate in 
Virginia. At seventeen he entered Hampden-Sydney College, 
of which his grandfather was one of the founders. Drury Lacy 
was president, and Hampden-Sydney at that time was a center 
of ardent dissenters and proponents of religious, political, 
and intellectual liberty. From Hampden-Sydney Cabell went to 
William and Mary, where he completed his course in 1798 
under its great president, Bishop Madison. Cabell traveled in 
Europe in 1802, observing methods of education, met Pestalozzi, 
and studied his methods of training children. He returned to 
Virginia in the spring of 1806, after having accumulated stores 
of information about the sciences, arts, and methods of educa- 
tion. As soon as he established himself in Virginia, he became 
a candidate for the legislature, was elected to the House of 
Delegates in 1808, and became one of the most distinguished and 
useful men in that remarkable period in Virginia. He was one 
of the men who had planned the Literary Fund, and as Jeffer- 
son’s friend and representative he continued the long struggle 
in 1817 and 1818 for “A Bill for Establishing a System of Public 
Education,” which resulted only in the establishment of the 
University.®* 

In the discussions of 1816 concerning matters of school legis- 
lation, it is natural that Mercer and Cabell should take opposite 
sides. Mercer, the Federalist, contended for a central adminis- 
tration of the income from the Literary Fund and opposed local 
taxation. Cabell, an Anti-Federalist, fought for a local tax for 
schools and localized control. 

When, by the refund from the United States government, 
the Literary Fund had grown to be nearly a million dollars, 
Mercer proposed in the Virginia legislature in 1816 a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, requiring the president and directors 
of the Fund to report a complete scheme of public education 
for “an University, Colleges, Academies and such Schools as 
shall diffuse the benefits of Education throughout the common- 
wealth.” 1° 

In carrying out the instructions, the president and directors 


2 Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, Il, 145-57. 
10 House Journal, 1816, p. 177 ; Maddox, op. Cit., Pp. 55. 
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consulted distinguished men in both Europe and America. 
Governor Nichols, the president, applied to his friend, Jefferson, 
for advice. Jefferson replied and suggested that Nichols read 
his letter to Peter Carr, written in 1814, which gave in detail 
his final views on a system of public education. This letter had 
been published in the newspapers and no doubt inspired the 
resolution. The report followed Jefferson’s long projected 
system. The counties were divided into wards for elementary 
schools, the state into districts for academies, and provision was 
made for a university. Boys of promise whether rich or poor 
might pass, at the public charge, from the elementary school 
through the academy to the university. The university should 
be located in a central part of the state, where Jefferson wanted 
it. So far the report was in accord with Jefferson’s ideas. But 
it must have caused him great disappointment that an appropri- 
ation should be made for the university only in case there was 
a surplus remaining after the elementary schools and academies 
were fully provided for. Jefferson and Cabell, therefore, advo- 
cated, in accordance with his original plan, a local levy for the 
support of the elementary schools. This recommendation, as he 
had been shown by previous experience, was most obnoxious 
to the wealthy landowners. 

Mercer thereupon framed a bill including the main features 
of the Board’s report. This bill provided a state board of public 
instruction of ten members, two only from eastern Virginia, 
and the rest from the other three divisions of the state. It re- 
garded the primary schools as the foundation and gave no money 
to the higher schools until after the primary schools were pro- 
vided for. It divided the state into townships and provided for 
trustees in them, to be elected by the county courts. “All free 
white children...shall be entitled to free tuition; but the 
trustees may demand tuition from such parents and guardians 
as are able to pay.” Nothing was to be given to the academies 
from the Fund unless such quota was supplemented by them. 
Support was given to three denominational colleges, William 
and Mary, Hampden-Sydney, and Washington College, and 
three new ones were to be established in the piedmont and 
western sections. The bill passed the House of Delegates but 
was defeated in the Senate, which adjourned after ordering the 
publication and distribution of the report of the Board, Jeffer- 
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son’s “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge” in 
1779, his letter to Peter Carr of 1814, and Mercer’s bill." 

Jefferson disapproved of this bill of Mercer because of its 
centralizing features and its failure to provide for local taxation. 
Local self-government in everything was a fundamental theory 
with him and he would, at the sacrifice of convenient adminis- 
tration, destroy the beginnings of centralized power at every 
point. Io put the people’s schools in the hands of a state board 
which should have all the power of taxation and administration 
was to him the beginning of a new autocracy. His plan for a 
democratic state was based on his system of local government 
in the “hundreds,” and the people’s schools were the chief 
fact for this government. In this Jefferson pushed his theories 
too far. Refusing to support Mercer’s bill, he lost the oppor- 
tunity to educate the people through a central state board to 
realize their responsibility in the matter of taxation. Later ex- 
perience has shown that this was a successful method in most 
of the states. 

Cabell fought the Mercer bill and requested Jefferson to 
suggest a new one which might be accepted by the General 
Assembly and which would leave something for the university. 
The bill provided by Jefferson also failed of passage and a sub- 
stitute in the form of an amendment was adopted, which re- 
stricted the expenditures from the Literary Fund to the educa- 
tion of the poor. The money was to be distributed among the 
counties as a bounty for the maintenance of charity schools. 
It was in accord with the views of the rich landowners who 
had always opposed ward taxation. Cabell renewed his demand 
for a university, as in Jefferson’s original bill, and finally secured 
an amendment providing for it. It was a compromise. Those 
who favored only the training of the poor were disposed to 
consent to the establishment of the university, while those who 
favored the university were compelled to give up all provision 
for academies and colleges. Forty-five thousand dollars was to 
be appropriated annually for the poor schools and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the university. 

Under this act the schools were to be governed by fifteen 
school commissioners in each county, appointed by the county 
court. It was left permissive for the county commissioners to 


11 This document is on file in the Virginia State Library. See Maddox, 
Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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establish the schools if they chose, and the Board divided out 
the annual sum to the counties and cities only on demand, and 
only the children of indigent parents were to benefit from the 
fund. The friends of free public schools were disappointed. 
Though the state by this act committed itself to a quasi-system 
of schools, no system of universal education was created by it. 
Jefferson disowned it. 

The great defect of this plan was that it separated public 
opinion entirely from the administration of the schools. The 
separation of the poor from all other classes destroyed the 
effect of the legislation, which made no demand upon the per- 
sonal effort of the people, with the result that in 1820 only 
four counties had established district schools by a vote of the 
commissioners. Under this sham of a system of common schools 
the state went on for fifty years longer. 

The Literary Fund gradually increased until in 1860 it 
amounted to over $1,750,000, which was invested chiefly in 
state bonds. The income from it and all the poll tax receipts 
levied after 1851 were apportioned to the counties and towns 
to provide schools for the indigent, who were to be selected by 
a board of local officials. The instruction in the majority of 
these schools was in the elementary branches only. Though 
nominally public schools, there was an entire lack of coérdina- 
tion and of adequate supervision. Quite fittingly the system was 
called “the pauper system,” which expressed the prevailing idea 
of the people that a man’s children should be educated by him- 
self in his own social status, if possible, and that only the poor 
should be provided with the elements of an education at the 
expense of the state. The ruling class believed that any ex- 
tended education of the masses would lead to unrest, to disap- 
pointment and to what the aristocrats called “leveling.” Their 
view was that the state should not interfere in the education 
of the children except when charity absolutely demanded it. 
The attendance upon these schools grew with the growth of 
the funds to be distributed, which increased from $44,000 in 
1836 to $214,000 in 1860 and the number of pupils from 18,000 
to 62,000,1° which represented about one-half of all the chil- 
dren in elementary schools in Virginia. 


12, William H. Ruffner, Reports (1871 and 1878); House Journal, 1838, 
Document 4; Documents and Messages, 1861-62, No. 7. 
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JEFFERSON’S UNIVERSITY AND THE PusBLic ScHooLs 


After Jefferson realized that the people of Virginia were 
not ready for his democratic system of schools, he disclaimed 
the system established and devoted himself to the building of 
the University of Virginia. But he never lost his interest in 
the elementary schools. In a letter to Cabell on January 13, 
1823, he says: “Were it necessary to give up either the Prima- 
ries or the University, I would rather abandon the last, because 
it is safer to have a whole people respectably enlightened, than 
a few in a high state of science and many in ignorance.” !* He 
hoped that through the influence of the University a real system 
of schools, supported and controlled by the people, would be 
established in time. This expectation only began to be realized 
after fifty years. 

In the newer states of the Southwest Jefferson’s educational 
views had an even more profound influence than in Virginia and 
the older states. The chief leaders in these southwestern states 
were Jeffersonian democrats. Among the pioneers who settled 
this region, the traditions of the old countries did not prevail 
so generally, and more genuinely democratic governments were 
established by them. Jefferson’s ideas of universal education 
were therefore accepted and grafted into their constitutions, and, 
as the population increased, schools, colleges, and universities 
were established in these states in accordance with his ideas. 
There was thus a distinct drift toward public education. Prom- 
inent everywhere among the builders of these states were the 
sons of Virginia, and through them the spirit of Jefferson 
dominated the educational, as it did the political, thought of the 
people. Occupying influential positions in all the professions, 
especially in the law, they helped to write the constitutions and 
laws. The influence of Jefferson can thus be traced, as we shall 
see, in the future development of the school systems of these 
states.1¢ It is noteworthy that some of these younger states 
established systems of schools before Virginia did so. 

48 Cabell, op. cit., p. 267. 

14 In this connection it is interesting to find that the plan of the University 
of Virginia was made known in England and is said to have suggested the 
establishment of a similar institution in London. Jefferson sent Francis Walker 
Gilmer to Europe in 1824 to select professors for his University.—Philip A. 


Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919, 1, 222. Gilmer con- 
sulted many of the leading scholars in England, among others Thomas Camp- 
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In these respects the University realized in part the idealism 
of Jefferson, but it failed to secure for Virginia the system of 
state public schools which he hoped it would. Jefferson wrote 
in 1820, “Would it not have a good effect for the friends of 
the University, to take the lead in proposing and effectuating 
a practicable scheme of elementary schools? To assume the 
character of the friends, rather than the opponents of that 
object.” * The character of the faculty and the political and 
social conditions in the state made this impossible at the time. 

The most influential men in the first faculty of the Uni- 
versity were distinguished scholars from England and _ the 
continent, who did not understand the conditions and the needs 
of Virginia. Having undertaken to build the first university in 
America on a European plan, they were chiefly interested in 
preparatory schools to train students for the institution accord- 
ing to continental methods, and they therefore encouraged 
the establishment of private classical academies similar to those 
in England. Masters from the University of Virginia con- 
ducted for years a series of such schools, and these, with the 
parson’s schools, and the private tutors in the families, prepared 
students for the University. These academies conducted by the 
masters of the University of Virginia came in time to be known 
as “University Schools,” and were unsurpassed in the country. 
This system further accentuated class feeling and caused the 
University to become an aristocratic institution, patronized 
chiefly by the rich planters and professional men of the South. 

But from the time of the establishment of the public schools 
in Virginia in 1870, the faculty of the University realized that 
the institution should codperate with the public school system. 
The report for 1870-71 says: “Now that the State has recog- 
nized the importance of generally educating the masses of the 
people, it must admit the necessity of regular system and gradu- 
ation of instruction, beginning at the common school and 
culminating in the University.” 1° The state had been appro- 


bell, who later proposed in his New Monthly Magazine that London should 
have a university on a ptan similar to that of the University of Virginia. He 
thought that what had been done in Charlottesville could easily be done in 
London.—Hugh Hale Bellot, The History of University College of London, 
pp. 15-16. 

5 Letter to J. C. Cabell, Nov. 28, 1820, Cabell, op. cit., pp. 185-87. 

16 Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1V, 232. In this centennial 
history, Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce has discussed in five volumes the de- 
velopment of Jefferson’s educational ideas and plans for the University 
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priating to the University, however, less than $50,000 a year, 
and its total income was only about $100,000 ; so the report 
adds: “It is equally obvious that a thorough equipment and 
liberal endowment of the University is also entirely essential 
to the perfect success of the common school.” Though a de- 
termined effort was made to get the legislature to double the 
annual stipend for the University, nothing was done at that 
time. The University did all it could, however, to codperate 
with the state system of schools. It established free scholarships 
for public school graduates. It urged the adoption of rules for 
the admission of state students, so as to connect with the free 
school system. In 1880 the faculty counseled the Board to pro- 
vide for the training of public school teachers in a professional 
department of education similar to those already existing in 
law, medicine, and engineering. “Why should not the Uni- 
versity concentrate on those schools a more direct influence 
than it was able to exert owing to its isolation from the 
system?” it said. “Economy would be subserved should the in- 
stitution be used by the State to give special instruction to the 
men who wished to become public school teachers. Why should 
the expense of founding a new seat of learning for that pur- 

ose be incurred, when here was a splendid State institution 
already fully equipped and organized? ... We favor the ad- 
mission to this new department of women who are already 
teachers, or may desire to become teachers.” 17 Nothing was 
done to establish a department for women teachers at this time, 
but in 1886 male teachers in the public schools and superin- 
tendents were admitted to the existing academic departments 
free of charge for three months each session. ‘Though no ap- 
propriations were made to it by the state for the purpose, the 
University continued to give all the practical aid and encourage- 
ment in its power to promote the public schools. 

In his report for the session 1891-92, Professor William M. 
Thornton, chairman of the faculty, asserted : “A wide gap still 
yawns between the highest classes of. our public schools, and 
the lowest classes of the State University.” “Our educational 
system is incomplete so far as the public schools are concerned. 


founded by him, from which most of the data here used are derived. For the 
full story of the relations of the University to the public schools the reader 
is referred to this history. 

17 [bid., pp. 234-35. 
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public school grade and the university grade. They hold the 
position of fitting schools for the university.” '* He urged that 
the preparation given students in the high schools be advanced 
to connect with the lowest classes of the University. The 
University, from the time of its foundation, had been depending 
upon private academies and colleges for the preparation of 
its students. These institutions gave more advanced instruction 
than the public schools could give, and the faculty was naturally 
loath to drop its standard of admission any lower. State Super- 
intendent Joseph W. Southall, in one of his reports, noted that 
there were some sixty high schools already in existence in Vir- 
ginia, and recommended that their courses be advanced so as to 
articulate with the University. Professor Paul B. Barringer, 
chairman of the faculty, endorsed this recommendation heartily, 
saying : “The high school in each county will give a stimulus to 
every common school... . Boys who looked forward to nothing 
more than the three years, will strive for a high school educa- 
tion. For those . . . that show in the high school unusual capacity, 
the University will stand ready. The University should make 
provision to give every graduate of every public high school in 
the State absolutely free tuition. ... Let us have an organic con- 
nection throughout the entire system.” *° 

The faculty had now come to realize that the gap between 
the University and the schools must be closed. Their fortunes 
were bound up together. No longer should there be any con- 
flict, as in the earlier days, between the University’s interests 
and those of the schools established for the benefit of all the 
people. 

Dr. Bruce says the impression which had prevailed in the 
University down to 1870 “was that the only functions of a 
university were to breed or nourish gentlemen and to produce 
scholars,—the first function preponderating in value over the 
second.... The University of Virginia made no pretension to 
serving the community directly, but it did claim that it served 
the community indirectly by tacitly and persistently inculcating 
in the individual student the importance of setting an upright 
and stimulating example, and by so training him in mind and 
morals, within its precincts, that he did set that example in 


18 [bid., pp. 236-37. 
19 [bid., pp. 237-38. 
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after-life. It reached out to every citizen, high or low, only 
through its graduates. It did not assert that it was a lighthouse 
in itself, but it did endeavor to convert each graduate into a 
guiding torch for his own community.” ?° 

The establishment of a genuine democracy and the economic 
changes resulting from the Civil War introduced a new era in 
Virginia and the South. One of the most conspicuous changes 
was, as Dr. Bruce says, “the rise of the community spirit. The 
existence of this new spirit had been clearly discerned by the 
authorities of the University of Virginia” even before the elec- 
tion of a president in 1904, and the visitors and faculty “had 
endeavored to adapt the administration of the institution to it 
without destroying that original policy....It was perceived 
that the University of Virginia could not disregard the require- 
ments of the new era if it was to survive—it must reorganize 
its administration ; it must coOrdinate its studies ; it must alter 
its outlook, if it was to retain the place which it had so long 
held with so much distinction.” 2! The institution now, there- 
fore, made better connection with the high schools by giving 
their graduates scholarships in the academic department ; gave 
its influence in support of the movement for high schools in 
the counties ; and established relations with the teachers through 
a school of methods, which was given the use of the University 
plant in 1902. In other words, the University now surrendered 
the idea of an educated class in favor of an educated com- 
munity. As Dr. Bruce says further on, in harmony with the 
trend of the age, the University from this time on “is not simply 
a more or less secluded nursery for the production of scholars 
and gentlemen, but it is also a great workshop to which the 
whole community can turn for practical instruction and leader- 
ship; it is a lighthouse, which casts penetrating rays along the 
whole coast of the State’s multitudinous and complicated inter- 
ests, for the profit of every citizen.” °° 

President Alderman, who was elected president of the Uni- 
versity in 1904, had in articles and addresses been urging this 
new policy in the universities which he had served, and now 
he began to shape the policies of the University of Virginia 
to make it promote the public school system. In an address at 


Chapel Hill he had said: “The University justly takes its place 


20 [bid., V, 54. 21 [bid., pp. 55-56. 22 [bid., p. 60. 
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as that codrdinate branch of democratic government out of 
which may be drawn a body of experts and social-minded men 
...ever ready to undertake to analyse and to understand and 
to sympathize with the state in its making ; who can organize 
... the education of its children ;... foster economic organiza- 
tion in its rural life; and... vitalize and socialize the isolation 
of its country life.” * To the Board of Visitors of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia he says : “The University is seeking to emphasize 
the duty of the university to care for the state. The old idea 
was for the State to care for the university. ...” *4 

On another occasion, he remarked, “No university will long 
endure which is not in fairly close touch with the community 
to whose needs it must minister. The university’s chief task 1s 
first to teach its own students faithfully and well, not primarily 
for their sakes as individuals, but as a means of State and national 
enrichment.” 75 

This new ideal for the university President Alderman advo- 
cated on every occasion with a noble enthusiasm. From that 
time on, the university took the position in the life of the schools 
which its founder designed that it should. The purpose to reach 
and serve the life of the whole people, without as well as within 
the university walls, was now testified to by the establishment 
of a department of education, a university summer school in 
place of the school of methods for teachers, and a university 
extension system. Within ten years the growth of the power of 
the institution and the extension of its scope resulted in the 
doubling of the teaching staff and of the income, and in an 
increase in student attendance of 60 per cent as compared with 
conditions in 1904. To the old concept of individualism and 
of personal accomplishment was now added the ideal of social 
service as the final aim of educated men and women. 

23 Edwin A. Alderman, “Service,” published in The Function of the State 


University, being the Proceedings of the Inauguration of Edward Kidder 
Graham as President of the University of North Carolina, April 21, 1915, 
pp: 51-52. 

24 Quoted in Bruce, op. cit., V, 58. 

25 Ibid., p. 59. 
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THE ACADEMIES TRAIN THE SCHOOL BUILDERS 


THE FounpDING oF PrivATE ACADEMIES 


YSTEMS of public schools, such as Jefferson advocated, 
were necessarily slow of development under the frontier 
conditions of these new states. Free public schools did 

not fit into the Jaissez faire theory of local self-government. 
People must have a certain measure of education before they 
are willing to tax themselves for schools and are competent 
to conduct them. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the early settlers 
of the South had no interest in education. Their rank and file 
represented the most vigorous element and their higher classes 
some of the best of the Old-World stocks. They were led by 
representatives of the different Protestant sects who were favor- 
able to education. But they knew only private and church 
schools and had first to develop local governments and educa- 
tional leaders before they could start public schools. Their 
first step, therefore, in the development of education was to 
build private academies. This was the only type of school the 
people knew, and it prevailed throughout the country for many 
decades. 

The Scotch and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who came 
to America in the seventeenth century were probably further 
advanced in the knowledge of human rights than any other 
people in the world at that time. John Knox had taught them 
that as sons of God they should fight for their rights. Their 
church had trained them in the methods of representative gov- 
ernment. They were devoted to their church and their school. 
They were thus ready to become citizens of a republic. Wher- 
ever, therefore, these people settled in America, they started 
schools. As the parsons were their best-educated men, they 
taught the youth as a part of their ministry. In time the schools 
they started in their congregations grew to be common schools 
*for all. Later some of them became academies and a few became 
colleges. In this way these Presbyterians did more to start 
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schools in the South and the West than any other people. Nassau 
Hall at Princeton in New Jersey was their chief center of 
education, and its great patriot-president, John Witherspoon, 
trained James Madison, Henry Lee, and many of the men who 
helped to form the institutions of the country. Its daughters, 
Hampden-Sydney College and Washington College, trained 
many more in the following generations. 

A succession of Presbyterian ministers educated at Princeton 
and at Hampden- Sydney and Washington colleges established 
a series of schools in the Carolinas and in Georgia. ‘The Meth- 
odists and the Baptists, through similar academies, did good 
work later in preparing the masses to support public schools. 

As we have already seen, it was these Protestant people, 
settled in the hills and mountains of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
northern Georgia, northern Alabama, eastern Kentucky, and 
eastern Tennessee, who started the agitation for common schools 
in the new states. The struggle went on for a hundred years 
before it finally succeeded. 

The academies in the southern states in the early days 
differed very much, but some of their common characteristics 
may be mentioned here. They had a variety of names, such as 
institute, seminary, fitting school, and sometimes “log college.” 
They were intended primarily for boys, though some were 
coeducational and a few were exclusively for girls. Originating 
in the schools of the home, the community, or the church, their 
ownership and control varied. Some were founded on private 
benefactions and managed by trustees, representing usually 
the best citizens of the community. Others belonged to their 
masters. hose which lasted, obtained charters from the legis- 
latures authorizing them to own property, receive legacies, and, 
in some cases, to confer degrees. By 1850 the practice of char- 
tering academies became common in the South. E. W. Knight 
says in that year there were 317 in Virginia, with 547 teachers 
and over 9,000 pupils ; 272 in North Carolina, with 403 teach- 
ers and nearly 8,000 pupils ; and in South Carolina, 202 acade- 
mies, with 333 teachers and 7,500 pupils.? 

Tuition was universally charged, though later there was 
frequent provision from the “Literary” or special funds for the 
instruction of selected boys of the indigent class. It was still a 
system of class education, as distinguished from the education 


1The Academy Movement in the South, pp. 23-24. 
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provided in our modern public schools. Some of the academies 
had partial endowments from various sources. In the early days 
many of them were permitted to hold lotteries for endowment 
and were then required to teach a number of poor children 
free of charge in return for this privilege. The salaries of the 
principals and teachers varied and depended upon the amount 
of fees collected. Even though incorporated, most of these 
schools were practically private as far as the finances and man- 
agement were concerned, the principal ordinarily becoming 
responsible for the business as well as the discipline and 
instruction. 

The buildings were usually very simple. The early ones 
were frequently of logs though later some were of brick or 
stone. Ihe school equipment was extremely limited. Black- 
boards, maps, a few globes, and some so-called “philosophical 
apparatus’ constituted the entire outfit. Some of the schools 
had small libraries of classical and English literature. In the 
smaller schools the pupils depended for their outside reading 
entirely upon the few books they could borrow from their 
teachers. The discipline was generally very rigid, the drill hard, 
and the instruction remarkably thorough. 

The courses of study in the academies and similar schools 
were classical, literary, and mathematical. Up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, little besides Latin, Greek, algebra, 
and Euclid were taught. Later, English grammar, geography, 
and ancient history were introduced, and sometimes natural 
history and natural philosophy as well. Designed as the acade- 
mies were to train for life as well as for college, other branches, 
such as rhetoric, belles-lettres, modern languages, especially 
French and Italian, ethics, so-called mental philosophy, and the 
practical application of mathematics in surveying and naviga- 
tion soon appeared in the curricula. ‘The courses in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics in these schools corresponded with the present 
requirements for admission to college. It is to the credit of these 
schools that they established the tradition in favor of the liberal 
arts courses in this country. Their graduates showed everywhere 
in the professions and in public life the benefits of thorough 
training in the classics. Exercises in composition and declama- 
tion were universal, and the literary societies became very im- 
portant features of all southern academies and colleges. Patriotic 
selections were declaimed, debates were conducted, and original 
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orations were prepared for delivery at celebrations and com- 
mencement exercises. 

Numerous schools of this type would run for a few years 
and then die. But new ones were constantly started and many 
of them became, as we have seen, highly useful and influential 
institutions. Established to meet the general demand for educa- 
tion, they did a great work. Wherever they survived for a 
number of years, they became educational centers of consider- 
able influence. They were the forerunners of the high schools 
and the normal schools of today and prepared boys for college 
quite efficiently, better in fact than some of the present public 
high schools. For a century these church academies trained most 
of the teachers, preachers, politicians, and professional men in 
the South, the men who became the leaders in the struggle for 
systems of public schools. 

Some descriptions of these different types of schools will give 
the reader the best conception of the condition of education 
in these states during the early days. 


Davin CALDWELL AND Huis “Loc Co.LiLece”’ 


In North Carolina David Caldwell, a graduate of Princeton 
in 1761, established in 1767 a school near Greensboro which 
became one of the most important institutions in the South and 
trained many of the preachers, teachers, and public men of the 
early days. David Caldwell was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
in 1725, of Scotch-Irish parents. As a boy he was apprenticed 
to a carpenter and served at this trade until he was twenty-four 
years of age. Called to the ministry, he laid down his tools and 
went to Princeton, where he was graduated in the college, 
and after studying theology for two years was licensed as a 
minister in 1763. It had been a long and tiresome journey from 
the carpenter’s shop to the full ministry. 

When some of his Presbyterian neighbors migrated to North 
Carolina they asked Caldwell to go with them as their minister. 
He came to Rowan in 1765 or 1766 and in 1768 he was installed 
as their pastor. He thus began at the age of forty-three a pas- 
torate which lasted for fifty-two years. His salary during this 
whole period is said to have averaged about two hundred dollars 
a year. He worked on his farm with his own hands to supple- 
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ment his income and was known as the best farmer in the 
county. 

There was a burning need in the community for a school, 
but there was no teacher. Caldwell had taught successfully at 
Princeton while a student. He therefore started a classical school 
in his own home which was afterwards moved into a log build- 
ing known as the “Log College.” Students came from far and 
near and the average annual enrollment sometimes reached 
sixty. It became a most important school. 

Governor John Motley Morehead of North Carolina, who 


was a student under Caldwell, gives us a student’s view of him: 


He must have measured about five feet eight or ten inches... 
enveloped in a large cape made of bear skin with a net worsted 
cap on his head...supporting himself with a cane not much 
shorter than his own body...had a well formed head and strong 
features... broad Scotch accent, which he often assumed, when 
he desired to be humorous, or to worry a laggard pupil with a bad 
lesson ...an exceedingly studious man...a man of admirable tem- 
per, fond of indulging in playful remarks which he often pointed 
with a moral ; kind to a fault to every human being, and I might 
say every living creature. ... He seemed to live to do good.’ 


Caldwell’s energies were not limited to farming, preaching, 
and teaching. As there was no physician in this pioneer com- 
munity he secured the best medical books he could find, mas- 
tered them thoroughly, and ministered to the bodily as well as 
to the religious and educational needs of his people. In those 
days preachers did not hesitate to take part in politics. Caldwell 
in 1775 urged his people to throw off the British yoke and fight 
for their liberty. His activity was so great during the Revolu- 
tionary period that the British offered a reward of $1,000 for 
him, dead or alive. He sat as a member of the convention which 
framed the first constitution of North Carolina and later in 
the state convention which adopted the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Many of Caldwell’s students entered the learned profes- 
sions and public life. Five of his pupils became governors of 
states, several, members of Congress, and others, distinguished 
jurists, physicians, preachers, and teachers. Temporarily inter- 
rupted by the British in 1781, his “Log College” had an un- 


2W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Ill, 266-67. 
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broken career of great service until 1822, when he retired at 
the age of ninety-five. He lived to be nearly one hundred.? 


SAMUEL McCorkKLE AND ZION-PARNASSUS 


Among Caldwell’s pupils was Samuel Eusebius McCorkle, 
another Pennsylvania boy from Lancaster, whose father moved 
to North Carolina with the people to whom Caldwell ministered. 
Born in 1746, young McCorkle was prepared by Dr. Caldwell, 
entered Princeton, and was graduated from the college in 1772. 
He was licensed to preach in 1774. After serving in Virginia for 
three years, he was called to the pastorate of Thyatira Church 
in Rowan County, North Carolina, which he served from 1777 
to 1807. Like his master, Caldwell, McCorkle established a 
school, which he called Zion-Parnassus—a school for religion and 
for literature and the muses. 

This academy also trained many great men for the South. 
Of the seven members of the first graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, six were from McCorkle’s school. 
Forty-five men from this school went into the ministry of the 
church. McCorkle made it a business to train teachers for the 
schools, calling them in, in their vacations, and giving them 
special courses in methods. C. Alphonso Smith says that McCor- 
kle’s school “‘was the first normal school in America.” 4 

Caldwell and McCorkle were among the earliest advocates 
of universal education in the South and, though teachers in 
church schools, they did much to prepare the people for build- 
ing public schools. McCorkle was an outstanding leader also in 
the movement to found the University of North Carolina in 
1793. General William R. Davie formed the organization for 
the institution and there was some rivalry between the two, but 
there was work and honor enough for both. McCorkle was the 
only preacher and teacher on the Board of Trustees and did 
much to shape the ideals and policies of the institution. He 
helped to write its constitution and to form its curriculum. He 
was the author of the by-laws containing the courses of study 
for all the classes. He was offered the first professorship in the 


8Walter L. Lingle, “A Revolutionary Preacher,” Christian Observer, 
Nov. 25, 1931; E. W. Knight, Public Education in the South, p. 83. 

4 Presbyterians in Educational Work in North Carolina since 1813, Cen- 
tennial Address at Alamance Church, Greensboro, North Carolina, 1913. 
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institution but declined.© When the cornerstone of the first 
building was laid he was the orator of the occasion and in the 
course of a fervid address in favor of public education, he said: 
“The happiness of a nation depends upon national wealth and 
national glory, and cannot be gained without them. They in 
like manner depend upon liberty and laws. Liberty and laws 
call for general knowledge in the people, and extensive knowl- 
edge in matters of State ; and these in fine, demand public places 
of education.” Foote says he concluded his discourse with an 
animated prayer, which was echoed by “the united Amen of 
an immense concourse of people.” ® Here was begun the struggle 
for public education in North Carolina. 


JosEPpH CALDWELL 


Joseph Caldwell, who was elected the first president of the 
University of North Carolina, was another great builder of 
education in the South. He was a pupil and protégé of Dr. 
Witherspoon of Princeton. After being graduated from Nassau 
Hall in 1791, and studying theology, he preached in New Jersey. 
In 1796 Caldwell was appointed professor of mathematics at 
Chapel Hull and in 1804 president of the University. With the 
exception of four years, during which at his own request he 
resumed the chair of mathematics, he filled the presidency with 
great usefulness and distinction until his death in 1835. He had 
been a professor for twelve and president for twenty-seven 
years. A powerful preacher, a diligent teacher, a successful 
administrator, and a faithful disciplinarian, he still found time 
to write able papers on the need of state roads, on common 
schools, and on the training of citizens for the service of the 
state, which had great influence in advancing the cause of public 
education. He was the first man in North Carolina to urge the 
need of a college for training women teachers. His great work 
was building the University, which he took up as a small clas- 
sical school and made into an excellent college.’ 


James Hat 


Another great teacher and builder of schools was James 
Hall—teacher, preacher, and soldier of the Revolution. Hall 

5 Walter L. Lingle, “Another Revolutionary Preacher,” Christian Observer, 
Dec. 16, 1931; W. H. Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 358. 
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grew up in a forest of the piedmont region of North Carolina 
under the watchful care of Protestant Scotch-Irish parents. His 
youth he spent in work and in the study of such books as the 
country afforded. Becoming deeply interested m the religious 
needs of his people, he decided to become a minister and to 
devote his entire life and energies to preaching and teaching. 
First, however, there was a sweetheart to be consulted. Seeking 
the girl, he “stated the case to her,” says Foote, “and by mutual 
consent, the engagement was dissolved.... This was his first 
and last effort towards the matrimonial life....In his twenty- 
sixth year, he commenced the study of the classics and made 
rapid progress, as his mind was matured, and his application 
unremitting.” § In the midst of the toil of a farmer’s life, he 
prepared himself for college, entered Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
and was graduated in 1774 in his thirty-first year. Declining 
the offer of a position in the college, he took up the study of 
theology under Dr. Witherspoon, whose views on religion, 
politics, and education he thoroughly absorbed. 

Hall returned to North Carolina, was licensed to preach, and 
took charge of three churches in Iredell County, which he 
served until after the Revolution. His principles, drawn from 
the Word of God and the doctrines of his church, and culti- 
vated by Dr. Witherspoon, led him to defend with all his heart 
the ground taken by the Convention in Mecklenburg, May, 
1775, and by the Continental Congress in 1776. He gave his 
powers of mind, body, and estate in the cause of his country. 
As the citizens would assemble to hear the news and discuss 
the policy of those trying times, Hall would address them, 
inflame their love of liberty, and strengthen their purpose of 
maintaining their rights at all hazards. When South Carolina 
was overrun by the British force under Cornwallis in 1779, Hall 
assembled his flock and called upon them to take arms in defense 
of their fellow-countrymen. He became captain of a company 
of cavalry and led them into South Carolina, where he and his 
men were engaged in many brilliant actions. During this cam- 
paign, he acted as both commander and chaplain to his men 
and as missionary to the people of the region. When General 
Davidson was killed, General Greene commissioned Hall as 
brigadier general to fill his place ; but he declined the proffered 


8 [bid., pp. 321-22. 
9 [bid., p. 324. 
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honor, thinking it his duty to stay by his men and to preach 
to the people as he had opportunity. 

After the close of the war, Hall devoted himself with undi- 
vided energies and unwavering purpose to preaching and teach- 
ing. He opened a school in Iredell County, at about the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, which he called ‘“Clio’s Nursery and 
Science Hall.” It is said that he purchased a philosophical appa- 
ratus and opened in his own house an “Academy of Sciences,” 
of which he was the sole teacher. “This institution was con- 
tinued for many years; and, previously to the establishment 
of the University, was considered the best scientific school in 
the State.” 1? He conducted a class in grammar for young men 
and women every Saturday. In the absence of books, he wrote 
one, and circulated the manuscript among the members of his 
class. He founded a circulating library in his congregation and 
encouraged debating societies. He made Iredell County a real 
“Nursery” of teachers and ministers, giving a start to many 
young men who otherwise could not have obtained an educa- 
tion. Among the eminent men trained here were Andrew 
Pickens, Israel Pickens, afterwards governor of Alabama, and 
Joseph Pearson and Judge Williams of Tennessee. His most 
distinguished pupil was Moses Waddel, who followed him in 
the great work of preaching and teaching. 


Mosrts WappEL AND His ScHooLt aT WILLINGTON 


Moses Waddel was born on July 29, 1770, of parents who 
had recently emigrated from County Down, Ireland. When 
seven years of age he entered Clio’s Nursery, taught by James 
Hall, and by the time he was fourteen he had completed the 
usual courses in Latin and Greek, arithmetic and Euclid. He at 
once commenced teaching school in his home neighborhood. 
At sixteen he taught a school in Greene County, Georgia. 
Deciding to enter the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, he 
went to Hampden-Sydney, where he was graduated in 1791." 

After securing his license, Waddel preached for a time in 
the neighborhood of Charleston and at Dorchester, South Caro- 
lina. Settling in Appling, Georgia, he opened a school. Here 
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11 See below, p. 74. 
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he had two of the most distinguished men in southern history 
for his pupils—John Caldwell Calhoun, the great states’ rights 
advocate, and William H. Crawford, senator, minister to France, 
and secretary of the treasury. Waddel married Calhoun’s sister, 
but soon lost her. After marrying his second wife, Elizabeth 
Pleasants,!2 he moved to Vienna on the South Carolina side of 
the Savannah River and conducted a school there for four years. 

A group of French Huguenots, who had established a school 
at Willington six miles south of Vienna, induced Waddel to 
move his school to that place. Here he maintained for many 
years a school which came to be known as the “American 
Eton.” The yearly enrollment was from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty students, drawn mostly from South 
Carolina and Georgia. Between 1804 and 1820 he trained some 
two thousand students. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, one of 
his pupils, in his Master William Mitten has described this 
school : 


The houses were little log huts, with chimneys built of sticks, 
chinked with mud.... The whole formed a street shaded by majes- 
tic oaks, and composed entirely of log huts, varying in size from 
six to sixteen feet square. The street was about forty yards wide 
and the houses, ten or twelve, ranged on the sides, either built by 
the students themselves or by architects hired by them. The com- 
mon price was five dollars for a house, on front row, water-proof, 
and easily chinked. In the suburbs were several other buildings of 
the same kind erected by literary recluses, who could not endure 
the din of the city at play-time. At the head of the street stood the 
academy, differing in nothing from the other buildings but in size. 
... [here were two rooms in this, one for the primary pupils, while 
the larger was the recitation room of Dr. Waddel himself, the 
prayer room, court room, and general convocation room for all 
matters concerning the school. It was without seats and just large 
enough to contain one hundred and fifty boys standing erect, close 
pressed, and leave a circle of six feet diameter at the door for jigs 
and cotillions at the teacher’s regular soirées every Monday." 


12 Elizabeth Pleasants was the daughter of Elizabeth Smith and Jesse 
Pleasants of Powhatan County, Virginia. This Elizabeth Smith was the daugh- 
ter of William Smith of Powhatan, grandfather of the distinguished Benja- 
min M. Smith, who wrote for Governor Campbell the report on the Prussian 
Schools and helped to start the Virginia system. 

18 A. B. Longstreet, Master William Mitten, p. 67. 


Upper left, Joseph Caldwell, first president of the University of North Carolina. 
Upper right, Moses Waddel, head of Willington Academy and fifth president 
of the University of Georgia. Lower left, Jonathan P. Cushing, seventh presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sydney. Lower right, Henry Ruffner, president of Wash- 
ington College 
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Apprenticeship indenture of Thomas Dabney to Benjamin Tate, tan- 
ner, 1796. The apprenticeship practices were economic, humani- 
tarian, and religious in purpose 
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David Ramsay, the historian of South Carolina, says : 


In this sylvan retreat “gathered students from all parts of this 
and the adjoining states, and the wild woods of the Savannah re- 
sounded with the echoes of Homer and Virgil, Cicero and Horace.” 
Under the wide-spreading branches in summer, and in their huts 
in winter, the students diligently studied, changing their occupa- 
tions at the sound of the horn, and repairing to the house for recita- 
tion when called for by the name of “the Virgil class, the Homer 
class,” etc. In a moment they appear before their preceptor, and 
with order and decorum recite their lessons—are critically examined 
in grammar and syntax—the construction of sentences—the forma- 
tion of verbs—the antiquities of Greece and Rome—the history and 
geography of the antients, illustrative of the author whose works 
they recite ; and are taught to relish his beauties, and enter into his 
spirit. Thus class succeeds to class without the formality of definite 
hours for study or recitation till all have recited... . 1 


Always an orthodox Presbyterian, Waddel regarded religious 
education as an important part of the higher learning. Prayers 
were held both morning and evening each day, and the students 
were required to attend church on Sunday, when he preached 
to them. 

Waddel was a remarkable teacher and a stern disciplinarian. 
He inspired his assistants and students with an enthusiasm for 
scholarship. He governed his students through a device which 
was new in the country at that time, a system of student gov- 
ernment. Monitors, selected from the students, assisted the 
master in this. Each Monday morning a court was held, com- 
posed of a presiding teacher and a jury of five students, for the 
settlement of cases. It was a kind of rural republic with a 
parental dictator. 

An indefatigable worker himself, Waddel expected others 
to work. He policed the school grounds himself, riding about 
through them at night, and if the students were not quiet and 
studying, he reprimanded them the following day. In spite of 
his apparent harshness, he was a devoted friend of his boys, 
advising them in private about their troubles. He was loved 
and reverenced by all. 

Willington was noted for its thorough preparation for 


14 History of South Carolina, Il, 370. 
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college. Dr. Smith, president of Nassau Hall, Princeton, said that 
he received no scholars from any section of the United States 
who stood better examinations than the pupils of Waddel.! 
Calhoun and Longstreet entered the Junior class at Yale, and 
his other students entered corresponding classes in the best 
institutions of the day. 

No schoolmaster in the South and few in the nation had a 
more distinguished list of graduates over an equal period of 
time. Besides Calhoun and Crawford, Waddel trained Hugh S. 
Legaré, United States attorney general and secretary of state ; 
George McDufhe, member of Congress, United States senator 
and governor of South Carolina; A. B. Longstreet, lawyer, 
author, and president of the University of Georgia; and in 
addition nine other members of Congress, five governors of 
southern states, six judges, and numerous preachers and teachers 
who carried on the work he started in the South. 

When Franklin College, afterwards the University of Geor- 
gia, had gone down until there were only seven students in 
attendance, Waddel was called to take charge of it and soon 
built it up. In a few years the institution had over one hundred 
students. He was the real builder of the University of Georgia. 

His son, John N. Waddel, says in the family history that 
two motives led his father to go to Athens: “First, to raise 
the University and give it a respectability and usefulness in 
the State ; and second, to communicate to public education the 
spirit of Christianity.” 1° Though broken in health by these long 
years of teaching and preaching, Waddel continued as president 
of the University of Georgia until 1829, when he resigned and 
returned to Willington to live the life of a planter and to direct 
his Negro slaves. He died in 1840. He had taught for forty 
years and had done a vast work to develop education in the 
South Atlantic states. 

The school at Willington was continued by Waddel’s sons 
down to the Civil War, and J. L. M. Curry was one of its later 
pupils. One of Waddel’s sons, James P. Waddel, was professor 
at the University of Georgia, and another, Reverend John N. 
Waddel, became chancellor of the University of Maryland. 


15 [bid., Il, 369. 
16 Memorials of Academic Life, p. tot. 
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OrHer I[mMporTANT SCHOOLS 


John Makemie Wilson, a classmate at Hampden-Sydney of 
Moses Waddel and William Henry Harrison, president of the 
United States, was a power in education in North Carolina. 
He taught twelve years at an academy in the Rocky River 
Congregation, Cabarrus County, which had a remarkable record 
for training men for public service. Twenty-five of his 
graduates, for example, became ministers, among them James 
Morrison, afterwards principal of the Raleigh Academy, teacher 
in the University of North Carolina, and pastor of New Provi- 
dence Church in Rockbridge County, Virginia, where he con- 
ducted a school for many years; and his cousin Robert Hall 
Morrison, founder of Davidson College, North Carolina, both 
workers for public schools, in their respective states.17 

Other important schools of this character were the Crow- 
field school in Mecklenburg County, which was the germ out 
of which grew Davidson College, and Liberty Hall Academy 
in Charlotte, which was chartered in 1770 by act of the Assem- 
bly as Queen’s Museum. The king disallowed the act, but the 
college continued without a charter as a literary and debating 
society, until, in 1777, 1t was incorporated as Liberty Hall.18 

There were other schools founded and conducted by the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran ministers during this period. 
The Cokesbury School in Rowan, now Davie County, North 
Carolina, and the Bethel School in Newberry County, South 
Carolina, were founded by the Methodists.1® It is interesting to 
note that the trustees of Bethel ordered that “only the English 
tongue and the sciences should be taught” and that the school 
should be free. 

All these academies were very democratic in character, re- 
ceiving students of all classes and serving the educational needs 
of the entire community. They charged fees to those who were 
able to pay in money, and many who had no money for the 
purpose paid what they could in farm products or labor. These 
“log colleges,” as they were called, trained some of the greatest 
men of the South. Invariably their graduates became advocates 
of and workers for public education. 

17 Foote, op. cit., p. 485. 

18S, A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 391. 

19, W. Knight, Public Education in the South, p. 82. 
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NortH AND SoutH EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


During the latter part of this period the South was greatly 
indebted to northern teachers. The young men came chiefly 
from Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and Wesleyan. Later there 
came numbers of young women also from northern schools, 
as teachers first in families and later in the female seminaries. 
These educated young men and women from the North made 
valuable contributions to education in the South. If they re- 
mained long enough, the young men usually married southern 
girls and the young women, southern men. They attained to 
high positions in the schools and became in time real southerners 
in their sympathies, opinions, and customs. Many of them 
acquired slaves, and many sent their sons into the Civil War 
on the southern side. 

The attendance of southern youth on northern schools, and 
the service of the northern school teacher in the South had a 
good influence and tended to unite the sections in common 
thought. Had there been more of this intercourse and inter- 
change of educated young people, there would probably have 
been no cruel fratricidal war. We can but believe that if Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, for example, had taught school on an Alabama 
plantation instead of in a Connecticut village, she would have 
modified some of the inflammatory statements in her famous 
book, and that if Robert Young Hayne had been educated in 
New England instead of in Charleston, South Carolina, he 
would not have been the ardent advocate of nullification that 
he was. 

Their ambition fixed on planting or politics, the sons of the 
planters did not at first go into the teaching profession. But 
by the middle of the nineteenth century there began to be 
teachers of southern birth and education. Many ambitious young 
men without fortune taught school while preparing for the law 
or other professions. Such was the training of Andrew Jackson, 
of Sam Houston, of Thomas J., called “Stonewall,” Jackson, 
and of many other great men of the South in the first half of 
the century. 

It has been customary for northern writers of history to 
belittle the general education of the southern people of this 
period. They have assumed that because, before the Civil War, 
the South had no complete system of public schools, it had 
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little education of any kind. In his History of the United States 
Henry Adams, for example, says : “Without Church, university, 
schools or literature in any form as required to foster intel- 
lectual life, the Virginians concentrated their thought almost 
exclusively on politics.” 2° It would be difficult to pack any 
more errors into one sentence. Virginia did have a University ; 
it did have churches ; it did have schools ; and it did develop a 
literature in the old days that gave inspiration to a high type of 
intellectual life. The Virginians could not have led in politics, 
as they did for many years, if they had not been educated. 
Even James Ford Rhodes, usually a more understanding his- 
torian, says, speaking of these early times : “The lack of schools 
was painfully apparent.” *1 The narratives of the early academies 
and colleges given above are refutations of these statements. 
Though they had no complete system of public schools, the 
southern people had many good schools of other kinds. 

In his Democracy in the South before the Civil War, G. W. 
Dyer has given the results of a statistical study of the colleges 
and schools, both private and public, in the South, and has 
compared them with those in the New England states in 1860. 
His figures show that the colleges in the southern states in 1860 
equaled, and in some respects surpassed, those in the New Eng- 
land states in the number of teachers and in their annual income 
for each 100,000 of the free population. The southern states 
were also far in advance of New England in the total amount 
spent that year for all schools and academies. The average 
amount spent in the South annually for all educational purposes 
was one-tenth more, in proportion to the free population, than 
was spent in New England. His figures show that the southern 
schools equaled the northeastern schools in number, teachers, 
and income. There is no way to compare the quality of the 
instruction given, but as, by this time, a large proportion of 
the teachers in the southern schools were northern trained, the 
difference was probably not great.” 

Dyer sums up his comparison of New England schools and 
southern schools as follows : 


201, 138. Quoted in G. W. Dyer, Democracy in the South before the Civil 
War, p. 66. 

21 History of the United States, I, 349-50. 

22 Dyer, op. cit., pp. 66-68. 
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The failure to draw the distinction between township public 
schools and State public schools, and between public free schools 
and endowed free schools, has been the cause of misunderstanding 
on the whole question of popular education in the United States. . .. 

When it is stated therefore, that the New England colonies had 
a public school system and that the Southern colonies did not have 
a public school system, it cannot be inferred that the New England 
colonies had a larger number of schools or more efficient schools, 
...or that the New England colonies were more interested in 
popular education than the Southern colonies. 

Some of the New England colonies passed laws requiring the 
towns to provide schools. No appropriations were made by the 
State, and there was no central supervision. The schools were not 
free and they were public only in the sense that they were directed 
by the representatives of the respective towns, under mandatory 
statutes of the colony. The Southern colonies, true to the instinct 
of local self government, left the organization of the common 
schools to private initiative in each community. As much can be 
said for the one system as for the other. 


Dyer concludes as follows : 


i—The idea of local public schools, as distinguished from local 
private schools, originated in New England. 2—The idea of com- 
pulsory education came from the North. 3—The idea of the State 
system of public schools, as distinguished from the local system of 
public schools of New England, originated in the South. 4—The 
idea of a State Fund for the education of those who were not able 
to pay their tuition originated in the South. 5—The idea of the 
education of the poor children by the State came from the South. 
6—The idea of the State system of State public free schools was 
born in the South (Jefferson’s). 7—The idea of the State university, 
free from all ecclesiastical bias... distinguished from the ecclesias- 
tical system of higher education in vogue in New England, was a 
Southern contribution (Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia). 
8—The idea of the university, as distinguished from the college, 
first found a lodgment in the South. Surely the Southern States 
have a right to feel proud of their contributions to the American 
system of education.*% 


Points 3 and 5 to 8 inclusive are all traceable to the teachings 
of Jefferson. In every generation, in every southern state, there 
were men striving to embody the ideas of Jefferson in public 
school systems. 

*8 Ibid., pp. 67-68, 77-78. 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THe Founpinc or HAmMppEN-SYDNEY 


OUNDED in the year of the Declaration by the advo- 
H cates of independence who desired their sons to be 

educated in accordance with their views, Hampden- 
Sydney College in Virginia has always been the seat of men 
devoted to universal education. The back-country men under 
Patrick Henry had long revolted against the system which made 
the eastern aristocrats a privileged class, dominating both church 
and state. They resented the laws establishing the Church of 
England, compelling contributions from Dissenters, providing 
severe penalties for heresy, and stifling religious freedom. The 
laws prescribing the death penalty for felony and cruel pun- 
ishments for lesser offenses, they believed inhuman. Primogeni- 
ture and entail they disliked because these laws maintained the 
aristocrats in their position. ‘They wished their sons to be taught 
to resist these laws, which they felt must be reformed to make 
Virginia a true democracy. William and Mary College, domi- 
nated by the Established Church of England and patronized 
by the aristocrats, was under suspicion as a Tory institution. 

The trustees of Hampden-Sydney, representing this patriotic 
party, included both Episcopalians and Dissenters. Among them 
were Patrick Henry, James Madison, Paul Carrington, the Rev- 
erend Samuel S. Smith, William Cabell, Sr., Nathaniel Venable, 
Francis Watkins, John Morton, Peter Johnston (who gave the 
site), and the Reverend Archibald McRobert, an Episcopal 
clergyman who later turned Presbyterian. 

As a majority of the people in that portion of Virginia were 
Presbyterians and their pastors graduates of Princeton College, 
that institution was taken as a model. The first president of 
Hampden-Sydney College was Samuel Stanhope Smith, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton under the great Dr. John Witherspoon. Though 
patronized by the Presbyterians, the college was not sectarian 
at the beginning. In the announcement of the opening of the 
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Hampden-Sydney Academy on November 10, 1775, published 
in the Virginia Gazette in October, it is stated that the “active 
members” of the board of visitors were “chiefly of the Church 
of England.” “The public may rest assured that the whole shall 
be conducted in the most catholic plan. Parents of every denom- 
ination may be at full liberty to require their children to attend 
any mode of worship which either custom or conscience has 
rendered most agreeable to them.” 

Hampden-Sydney was established on a new idea. The com- 
mon conception of a college in those days was an institution 
primarily for the service of the church. Hampden-Sydney was 
founded for the purpose of preparing citizens for the service 
of the state—and it immediately exerted its influence in the 
political affairs of the country, which became tense at this time. 
The faculty joined with the citizens of Prince Edward County 
in October, 1776, in sending a petition to the House of Dele- 
gates expressing the hope “that the United American States will 
long continue free and independent . . . that justice to themselves 
and posterity makes it their indispensable duty to entreat that 
without delay all church establishments might be pulled 
down and every tax upon conscience and private judgment 
abolished.” 1 

The charter of Hampden-Sydney, written by Patrick 
Henry, contained accordingly this significant clause : “In order 
to preserve in the minds of the students that sacred love and 
attachment which they should ever bear to the principles of 
the present glorious revolution, the greatest care and caution 
shall be used in electing such professors and masters, to the end 
that no person shall be so elected unless the uniform tenor of 
his conduct manifests to the world his sincere affection for the 
liberty and independence of the United States of America.” 

It was logical that these men of Hampden-Sydney, holding 
such principles, should believe, like Jefferson, in the necessity of 
educating all the people and should become advocates of state 
supported public schools. 

The college has always lived up to these ideals and has kept 
in close touch with all important movements of the times. On 
its roll of graduates are scores of Virginia statesmen and leaders 
in national affairs. Throughout its life of one hundred and fifty- 
nine years the college has held to its original principles : the pro- 

1 Journal of the House of Delegates (Oct. 11, 1776), p. 7. 
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motion of sound learning, the maintenance of liberty, the train- 
ing for service, and the conservation of true religion. It has 
educated thirty-five college presidents and hundreds of pro- 
fessors. Fifty per cent of the graduates have entered the ministry 
of the different churches. Three times in the history of the 
institution the students have enlisted as a body and marched 
to war. While its largest enrollment in any one year was 305 
and the average of all years is only 80, the college today has 
a larger per cent of its alumni in Who’s Who and in similar 
records of distinguished men in America than any other college 
in the country.” 


Joun Hott Rice 


One of the earliest leaders among these patriot-scholars was 
John Holt Rice, born in Bedford County, Virginia, in 1777, 
and died at Hampden-Sydney in 1831. Rice’s father was poor 
and the boy went only to neighborhood schools for brief inter- 
vals. He had little opportunity and no encouragement to get 
an education. He was at first considered a dull boy, and his 
father therefore proposed to put him at a trade. But the boy 
had a passion for books and proceeded to educate himself. 
When ordered to bed he would go to his room and read until 
late hours by the light of “pine knots,” while lying on his stom- 
ach before the hearth. At Liberty Hall in Lexington he studied 
for a year and a half, and then for another year and a half at 
the academy in New London. These opportunities he improved 
so well that when he was eighteen he got a position as tutor in 
a family. Hearing of a vacant position at Hampden-Sydney 
College, he tramped the eighty miles there only to find the 
position had been offered to Robert Logan, a youth of Fincastle. 
So on he walked to Fincastle. When Logan told him he had 
declined, he tramped back to Hampden-Sydney and secured 
the position. He had tramped two hundred miles to get it. There 
were few students in the college at that time, and he was the 
only instructor. He remained at Hampden-Sydney from 1797 
to 1804, tutoring and studying. 

Though earnest and industrious, Rice was slow in his mental 
processes as well as in his physical motions. But he continued 

2Report of Professors D. B. Prentice and W. B. Kunkel of Lafayette 


College, “The Colleges’ Contributions to Intellectual Leadership,” School and 
Society, XXXII (No. 827, Nov. 1, 1930), pp. 594-600. 
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to study, using every opportunity to get books and to meet 
scholars. Studying theology under Archibald Alexander, a 
young man a little older than himself, he was licensed and 
ordained in 1804 and became pastor of the Cub Creek Church 
in Charlotte County. Here he remained eight years, farming, 
studying, preaching, and teaching. He now became known as 
a fine preacher and was called to the First Presbyterian Church 
in Richmond in 1812. There he continued to develop in both 
learning and power, and rapidly made a reputation. He took 
part in organizing the Virginia Bible Society and then the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. He founded the Christian Monitor, a literary 
and religious monthly, which afterwards became the Virginia 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine, one of the first literary 
magazines in the South. This magazine, which he continued 
to edit until 1828, published articles by the literary men, teach- 
ers, and preachers of the time. In 1819 he established a printing 
plant and a company for the publication of Christian literature. 
Many of the articles he wrote himself, and he frequently also 
set them up in type. He organized the Young Men’s Missionary 
Society in Richmond, with branches throughout the state. He 
now became widely known in the denomination, and in 1819 
he was elected moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, one of the youngest men ever to receive 
that honor. In 1822 he was elected president of Princeton but 
declined the call partly because of health and poverty, but 
chiefly because he wished to establish a theological school in 
the South. A school of theology had been established at Hamp- 
den-Sydney in 1812 by President Hoge, but he had died in 
1820 and the school had been suspended. In 1822 Rice took 
hold of and revived it, starting what has since become one of 
the most important theological seminaries of the South, the 
Union Theological Seminary, now located at Richmond.? 

John Holt Rice did great service for public education as 
well as for theology. He had struggled to educate himself, and 
he wanted to give the youth who followed him better 
opportunities. 

Rice was in accord with Jefferson in his theory of universal 
education and believed that Negroes should also be taught. He 


$ William Maxwell, A Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice, D.D., pp. 1-15 ; 
Ernest IT. Thompson, “John Holt Rice,’ Union Seminary Review, XLIII 
(Jan., 1932), pp. 175 ff. . 
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approved Jefferson’s system of state schools with a university 
at its head, but he demanded that the university provide religious 
training. His plan was a remarkably liberal one. He would estab- 
lish associate chairs to be filled by the different religious sects, 
“Jews, Catholics, Protestants... any and all sects, if they shall 
choose to exercise the privilege,” in which students might study 
as they elected. But they would be required “regularly to 
attend divine worship ; in what form to be left to the direction 
of parents ; or, ... to the choice of the students.”’ The university 
should only concern itself to see that the professors were “men 
of the utmost purity of moral principle, and strictness of moral 
conduct.” * When Jefferson proposed to appoint Dr. Cooper, 
a distinguished scientific man who was supposed to be an 
“atheist,” to a professorship in the University of Virginia, Rice 
and other Presbyterians made such earnest objection that Jef- 
ferson withdrew Cooper’s name. This angered Jefferson and 
led him to denounce the Presbyterians and their colleges espe- 
cially, and it may also have prevented his considering Rice’s 
plan. 

Student pastors of the various denominations have been in 
recent years introduced in many state universities, and Bible 
teachers have been introduced into a number of southern state 
institutions. The nearest approach to Rice’s plan is that at the 
University of ‘Texas, where the several deneminations—Catholic, 
Jew, and Protestant—have not only student pastors but also 
professors and instructors who give elective courses that any 
student may take. 

In a letter to William Maxwell, afterwards president of 
Hampden-Sydney, on the occasion of his election to the As- 
sembly, Rice says: “It gave me particular pleasure, too, to 
understand that you were a member of the committee for 
Schools and Colleges. Knowing how you appreciate sound edu- 
cation, I do hope that you will be enabled to exert a highly 
beneficial influence on that all-important interest. ... None of us 
have any adequate idea of the extent of the deficiency of com- 
mon education in Virginia. In Prince Edward [his county] 
somewhere about 800 or goo children (out of 1400) are not 
obtaining anything like a suitable education.... How alarming 
is the result.” > He adds, “It has been reported to me that there 


4 Maxwell, op. cit., p. 152. 
5 Ibid., p. 386. 
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are an astonishing number of citizens throughout the State who 
are unable to write or read,” and suggests that the commissioners 
of revenue take a school census : “My object is in some way or 
other to collect facts which will enable the wise men of the 
state to ascertain what must be done for the extension and 
proper support of primary schools.” ° 

Rice was opposed to slavery and favored gradual emancipa- 
tion. He was deeply interested in the education of the Negroes. 
He taught the Negroes of his neighborhood to read, providing 
them with Bibles and other books, preaching to them, and hav- 
ing them visit his study, where he advised them with regard 
to their welfare. 

Under the leadership of Rice there was organized at Hamp- 
den-Sydney on January 8, 1824, a Literary and Philosophical 
Society for the purpose of promoting education and literature 
in Virginia. At the February meeting in 1824 this Society had 
a paper on “What System of Common Schools Would Best Suit 
the State of Virginia?” and at the April meeting the subject 
was, “What Measures Should be Adopted for the Abolition of 
Slavery in Virginia?” * 

At the first anniversary meeting of the Society, Rice deliv- 
ered an oration on “The Need and Means of Advancing Edu- 
cation in Virginia,” in which he argued for “good elementary 
schools in every neighborhood.” Referring to the existing pauper 
school system he said : 


I cannot help... expressing my indignation and sorrow that an 
expedient like this, which requires every man whose children are to 
partake of its proffered benefits to give in a declaration of pauper- 
ism, should be called the primary school system of Virginia. Our 
country does not need a plan like that enacted by our law. We 
need a system that will make education cheap, so as to bring it 
within the reach of every honest industrious man. [And he goes on 
to plead for] Endowed academies [high schools] in every county, 
with respectable libraries and able preceptors to afford to all classes 
of youth higher instruction...and...in suitable situations colleges 
with ample endowments, where a course of liberal studies may be 
completed.* 

8 [bid., p. 387. 

7 The minute book of the Society, quoted by A. J. Morrison in the 
pamphlet, Six Addresses on the State of Letters and Science in Virginia, 
1824-35. 

H Vireinia Evangelical and Literary Magazine, VIII (Jan. and Feb., 1825), 
1-9, 57-65. 
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These high schools leading up to a university would, in his 
opinion, form a complete scheme of education based on free 
public schools for all. Rice concludes by urging the alumni and 
friends of Hampden-Sydney to unite in working for such a 
system of education for Virginia. 

William Maxwell delivered a notable address before the 
Hampden-Sydney Society at its anniversary in 1826 on “The 
Improvement of the People.” ® It is an eloquent plea for the 
education of all the people. “By the people then (taking the 
term in its largest and most liberal sense), I mean all ‘the good 
and legal men,’ or in other words, all the citizens of our State.” 
He outlines what he conceives to be a system of popular edu- 
cation, and adds that it should include not only what we call 
the three “R’s,” but also a knowledge of “the principles of hus- 
bandry and rural economy” and of “government and the laws 
of [the] country and political economy.” Here in 1826 was 
proposed a course of education for rural schools such as has only 
recently been introduced. 


Tue INstITuTE oF EDUCATION 


Public education had been a subject discussed in the Literary 
and Philosophical Society for ten years and the men of Hamp- 
den-Sydney had become so deeply interested in it that a meet- 
ing was called for September 29, 1831, to form the Institute of 
Education of Hampden-Sydney College. Maxwell says that “a 
numerous meeting of gentlemen friendly to the interests of edu- 
cation was held”... and “a Committee was appointed to prepare 
a Constitution for the Institute.” 1° The constitution, which was 


®From a copy in the Yale University Library, quoted by Morrison, 
Op. cit., pp. 15, 17. 

10 The Literary and Philosophical Society of Hampden-Sydney seems to 
have been replaced by this Institute of Education and the Virginia Historical 
and Philosophical Society, which had been organized in 1831, for the Literary 
and Philosophical Society ceased operation in 1833. Jonathan P. Cushing, 
president of Hampden-Sydney College, was an active mover for the Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society and delivered the opening address at its 
first formal meeting in which he explained “all the grounds of its being.” 
(Southern Literary Messenger, I, 257; Il, 163). It is evident, therefore, that 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Hampden-Sydney College led on to 
the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society of 1831. This society was 
reorganized in 1847 as the Virginia Historical Society. It is interesting to note 
that its officers were Hampden-Sydney graduates: president, William C. 
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adopted on September 27, 1832, declared that “The object of 
this Institute shall be to collect and diffuse such information as 
will be calculated to improve the character of our common 
schools and other literary institutions.” It was proposed to do 
this by appointing “gentlemen to deliver lectures at the annual 
meeting ...on such subjects connected with education as the 
Board may assign them” and by collecting “information relat- 
ing to the literary institutions of our country” and communi- 
cating it “to the Institute.” These documents were to be pub- 
lished for and distributed to the teachers and the community 
generally.11 This was the first society established in Virginia 
for the purpose of promoting public schools. It was distinctly 
a propaganda organization and suggests the Southern Education 
Conference of seventy years later. 

Jonathan P. Cushing, a graduate of Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, 1817, then president of Hampden-Sydney, was made 
president of the Institute ; Benjamin Mosby Smith of Union 
Theological Seminary at Hampden-Sydney, who now became 
a lifelong worker for public schools, was secretary. Cushing was 
librarian and tutor at Hampden-Sydney in 1818, professor of 
Natural Science there from 1818 to 1835, and president from 
1821 to 1835. He built Cushing Hall and also did a great deal 
to improve instruction. (His portrait faces page 56, above.) 

Benjamin Mosby Smith, who was one of the earliest and 
most active and intelligent promoters of public schools in Vir- 
ginia in his day, was born in Powhatan County, Virginia, on 
June 30, 1811, of English and Huguenot stock. He entered 
Hampden-Sydney in 1825 and was graduated in December, 
1829, dividing first honor in his class with Landon C. Garland.” 

Smith undoubtedly got his interest in public education from 


Rives, Hampden-Sydney, 1811; second vice president, William H. MacFar- 
land, Hampden-Sydney, 1819; corresponding secretary, William Maxwell, 
president of Hampden-Sydney, 1836-44. The Executive Committee : William 
B. Chittenden, Hampden-Sydney, 1824; Thomas H. Ellis, Hampden-Sydney, 
1804 ; Thomas T. Giles, Hampden-Sydney, 1824; Socrates Maupin, professor 
in Hampden-Sydney, 1833-34. Morrison (op. cit. p. 32), refers to William 
Maxwell’s Virginia Historical Register, I, 47. 

11 Morrison, op. cit., p. 33. 

12 Garland was one u: the most useful educators the South ever produced. 
He was a professor at Washington College, president of Randolph-Macon 
College, president of the University of Alabama, professor in the University 
of Mississippi, and crowned a long and brilliant career as chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University. 
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Dr. Rice, in whose family he boarded,!* and from Cushing, 
president of the college. Going to North Carolina in January, 
1830, to teach school in an academy at Milton, Caswell County, 
he carried the torch with him and went to work to get some- 
thing started in the state.'* It is recorded that he was the mover 
in organizing the Institute of Education at Chapel Hill, on June 
22, 1831. Returning in January, 1832, to Hampden-Sydney 
College, he completed his theological course there, received his 
license to preach in 1834, became instructor in the Theological 
Seminary, and preached in Cumberland County for two years. 
In 1836 he went to Germany and studied in Halle and in 
Leipzig for a year and a half. Returning from Europe by way 
of France and England, he was pastor at Danville, Virginia, 
in 1838-40, at Tinkling Spring and Waynesboro churches in 
Augusta County, 1840-45, and pastor of the church at Staunton 
in 1845-54, where Dr. Joseph R. Wilson succeeded him. (Dr. 
Wilson’s son, Woodrow Wilson, was born in the parsonage 
there in 1856.) In 1854 Smith became professor of Oriental 
Languages in the Theological Seminary at Hampden-Sydney, 
which position he held until his retirement in 1889. He was 
professor emeritus until his death on March 14, 1893. 

We shall learn later of his report on the Prussian schools and 
his plan for Virginia schools, written for Governor David 
Campbell, and of his work with Ruffner.*® He served as super- 
intendent of schools of Prince Edward County from 1871 to 
1882. He was a trustee of Washington College and afterwards 
of Washington and Lee University. From the time he was grad- 
uated at college in 1829 to the day of his death he used every 
opportunity offered him to promote public free schools. 

The program of the Institute, published in 1833, shows 
that Professor Goodrich, of Hampden-Sydney, a graduate of 
Union College, advocated ““A Common School System for the 
Southern States” ; that J. B. Tinsley, of Powhatan, a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney, discussed the “Qualifications of Teachers.” 1° 

The movement evidently took hold of this college body, 


18 Jt is said that young Smith took a Negro boy, whom his mother had 
trained, on his horse behind him when he went to college, whose hire to the 
Rices covered the expense of his board. 

14Kemp Plummer Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 
I, 339. Smith’s portrait faces p. 82, below. 

15 See Smith’s report to Governor Campbell, on p. 76, below. 

16 Morrison, op. cit., pp. 32, 33, 34, 40- 
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for at the commencement exercises of the college in 1834, James 
M. Garnett, an eminent publicist,‘7 made an earnest speech on 
“The Need of Societies for the Promotion of Education and of 
Better Teachers.” ‘““We cry out nearly to a man,” said he, “ ‘Let 
us educate the people!’ but if called upon for combined action, 
very few respond to the invitation. We have no common sys- 
tem ;...no uniform plan, either as to objects, modes, or courses 
of instruction ;...no particular qualifications made indispensa- 
ble for teachers, but each is left to the vain imaginings and 
devices of his own heart... . The inevitable consequence is “con- 
fusion worse confounded’ ; driving parents to frequent changes 
both of schools and teachers for their children.... We, who 
believe ourselves possessed of the wisest, the freest, the happiest 
government on earth, are incalculably more interested than any 
other nation in the cause of universal education ; for on its suc- 
cess the very existence of free government... must ultimately 
depend.” Garnett gives a definition of education, which cannot 
be improved on. Its “objects are the perfecting of all our facul- 
ties, both of mind and body ; but chiefly, the full development 
of man’s moral nature, as the means of leading him thoroughly 
to understand, as well as voluntarily and constantly to aim at 
accomplishing all the ends of his creation. ... This and this only 
is education.” 

At the anniversary meeting of the Institute of Education 
on September 24, 1835, a notable and eloquent address was 
made by Lucian Minor, of Louisa County, a distinguished lit- 
erary man and author of many articles in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, professor of law in William and Mary College, and 
brother of John Barbee Minor (later professor of law at the 
University of Virginia and life-long advocate of state public 
schools, who assisted Superintendent Ruffner in preparing the 
first Virginia school law). His subject was “Education as Con- 
nected with the Permanence of our Republican Institutions.” 
In 1833, nearly 33,000 “literary paupers” were found in one 
hundred counties in Virginia, of whom 17,081 attended school 


17 James M. Garnett had been a member of the Virginia legislature ; the 
United States House of Representatives, 1805-09 ; the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention, 1829-30; president of the United States Agricultural Society, 
1841, and of the Virginia Board of Agriculture, 1842-43. His lectures on edu- 
cation were published in the Southern Literary Messenger, I, 725 ff. His 
numerous addresses on agriculture were published in the American Farmer, 
beginning in 1820, and in Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register, beginning in 1833. 
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number met in business transactions who could not write their 
names or read, he estimated that 30,000 white adults in Virginia 
could not read or write.'§ 

Coming to details, Minor called attention to the fact that the 
“difference between our primary school system, and the com- 
mon-school systems of the Northern states, is, that they take 
in all children: while we aim to instruct only the children of 
the poor. We thus at once create two causes of failure : first, 
the slight value which men set upon what costs them nothing ; 
second, the mortification of pride (an honest though mistaken 
pride) in being singled out as an object of charity.” “The per- 
missive phraseology of this statute [The District Free School 
Act of 1829] completely neutralized its effect.” As a result, 
“The statute has been acted upon, so far as I have learned, 
in but three counties.” After recounting various dangers which 
might threaten the government as a result of this condition and 
referring in a strangely prophetic way to the Missouri dispute, 
“THREATENING US WITH DISUNION AND CIVIL 
WAR,—THE CLOUD WHICH HAS JUST BEEN LOW- 
ERING IN OUR NORTHERN SKY,” he declared that uni- 
versal education is the only remedy. “If the anticipations of 
our revolutionary patriots were not all delusive dreams ;.. . if 
man’s general doom is not subjection, and the examples of his 
freedom are not mere deceitful glimmerings, ... designed but 
to amuse his fancy and to cheat his hopes ; if there is a remedy 
for the diseases that poison the health of liberty ;—that remedy 
—can be found only in one short precept-ENLIGHTEN THE 
PEOPLE! 


Famous Sons oF HAMPDEN-SYDNEY AND [HEIR WorK FOR 
THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


The sons of Hampden-Sydney College have been, with few 
exceptions, workers for the public schools. Only a small number 


18 Morrison, op. cit., p. 46. ; 

19 Ibid., p. 44. A letter from James Madison reads: “J. Madison with his 
best respects to Mr. Minor thanks him for his Address on ‘Education, &c.’ 
before the Institute of Education of Hampden-Sydney College. He has read 
it with the pleasure which could not fail to be imparted by the instructive and 
impressive views it takes of a subject vitally important to our popular insti- 
tutions. Montpellier, December 9th, 1835.” Quoted by Morrison, op. cit., p. 51. 
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of the scores of other Hampden-Sydney men of this early 
period (1776 to 1861) who did notable work for public edu- 
cation, can be mentioned here. James Blythe, of Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, class of 1788, went to Kentucky 
where he was first professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy and afterwards president of Transylvania University 
for fifteen years and a promoter of academies. He then be- 
came president of Hanover College at Hanover, Indiana, which 
prospered greatly under his charge.*° 

The most famous educator graduated at Hampden-Sydney 
College in the early days was Moses Waddel, founder of an 
academy at Willington, South Carolina, and builder of the 
University of Georgia. He was a member of the distinguished 
class of 1791.21 Other members of this remarkable class were : 
William Henry Harrison, major general of the United States 
Army, governor of the Indiana Territory, member of the 
United States House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
minister to Colombia, and president of the United States ; 
George M. Bibb, chief justice of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky, United States senator, and secretary of the treasury ; 
Patrick Shields, judge, member of the Constitutional Convention 
which made the Constitution of the State of Indiana and the 
author of the clause in it which forbade slavery in that state ; 
James Jones, member of the Virginia House of Delegates, the 
Virginia State Council, House of Representatives of the United 
States, trustee of Hampden-Sydney, and surgeon general in the 
United States Army in the War of 1812; William Morton 
Watkins, member of the Virginia State Senate and trustee of 
Hampden-Sydney College. The services of another distin- 
guished member of this class, John Makemie Wilson, a Presby- 
terian minister and teacher, have been described in the chapter 
on Academies. Edward Baptist of Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, class of 1813, became a Baptist minister and founded a 
school in his congregation in Powhatan County, which was 
afterwards removed to Richmond and became first Richmond 
College, and later, the University of Richmond.?? George E. 


20 Richard Mcllwaine, Hampden-Sydney College as an Educational Force 
from the Revolution to the Civil War (pamphlet). 

21 A sketch of Moses Waddel with a description of his noted school is 
given above, p. 55. His portrait faces p. 56. 

22 Baptist Encyclopedia, p. 71. 
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Dabney, of Campbell County, class of 1826, was the first prin- 
cipal of the New London Academy, then professor of ancient 
languages at Washington College, professor of Latin in Rich- 
mond College, and co-worker with Dr.’Henry Ruffner and 
with his son Dr. W. H. Ruffner, in building up the public 
schools of Virginia. 

Charles S. Venable, of Prince Edward County, of the class of 
1842, was one of the most distinguished educators in Virginia. 
After studying at the universities of Virginia, Berlin, and Bonn, 
he was professor of mathematics at Hampden-Sydney for ten 
years, professor of physics at the University of Georgia, and 
of mathematics and astronomy at the South Carolina College, 
captain of engineers and aide-de-camp to General Robert E. 
Lee, 1862-65, and then professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia until 1896, when he retired. He died in 1900 
after teaching for fifty years. As a member of the Virginia 
Educational Association and a trustee of the Miller Manual 
School of Albemarle County, the pioneer industrial school of 
the state, he rendered great service to the cause of public, as 
well as of higher, education and science in the South. 

Joseph McMurran of Jefferson County, class of 1852, was 

rincipal of an academy at Christiansburg, Virginia, and built 
Shepherd College at Shepherdstown, West Virginia, where he 
was also president of the county board of education and a 
member of the West Virginia board of examiners and teachers’ 
institutes.?? Charles H. Winston, class of 1854, professor of 
ancient languages at Hampden-Sydney and Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Kentucky, and of physics at Richmond College, was 
a constant advocate of public schools and an able and effective 
teacher in the normal schools of Virginia and North Carolina.** 

In 1841 the alumni of Hampden-Sydney petitioned for legis- 
lative encouragement of the schools and joined in a county 
meeting to elect delegates to the state educational convention 
of that year. Her men were found leading in every movement 
for schools down to 1863, when in the midst of the Civil War, 
John M. P. Atkinson, president of Hampden-Sydney, organized 
the first state educational association in Virginia and was elected 
its president. The work of this association is described in Chap- 
ter VIII, below. Of another great graduate and president of 


23 McIlwaine, op. cit. 
24 Ibid. 
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Hampden-Sydney and worker for public schools, Dr. Richard 
Mcllwaine, we shall learn later.?#* The interest in public schools 
on the part of the people east of the mountains has centered 
around Hampden-Sydney throughout the whole of its history. 


BenjAMin Mossy SMirH’s REPORT ON GERMAN SCHOOLS 


The contest between the people of the West who wanted 
public schools and those of the East who were opposed to them 
now became more active. Governor David Campbell, who took 
up the crusade in 1837-49, declared that after twenty years of 
the optional pauper schools, one-fourth of the white population 
still could not write their names. “There still exists a deplorable 
state of ignorance. In truth, it is hardly less than it was thirty 
years ago when the school fund was created.” > Seeking in- 
formation on which to base action, Governor Campbell re- 
quested Benjamin Mosby Smith, who had recently returned 
from studying in Halle, Germany, where he had made observa- 
tions on the schools, to submit to him a report and a plan for a 
system for Virginia. 

Smith’s report on “The Prussian Primary School System” 
with “Suggestions on the Application of the System of Primary 
Schools in Virginia” is a remarkable paper.*® In it Smith tells of 
“The Mode of Establishing Schools,” “How Schools are Or- 
ganized,” “Branches of Education Taught,” “Objects of Edu- 
cation, Discipline, Classes,” “Methods of Teaching,” “The 
Months in the Year Schools are Continued,” “Expense of Tui- 
tion to Each Scholar,” “Portion Required to be Paid by Par- 
ents,” and “How Teachers are Obtained.” He also describes a 
“Seminary for Teachers.” It is introduced with a history of the 
origin of the Prussian schools, a description of the schoolhouses 
and the rules and regulations with regard to teachers. In con- 
clusion Smith gives statistics of the schools, emphasizing the 
economy of the method followed. He finds the education of 
girls neglected. Otherwise the system is highly commended. In 


24a See Vol. II, Chap. XXI. 

25 A. D. Mayo, Common Schools in the South, 1830-1860. Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, I, 435. 

26 The report is dated Danville, Virginia, Jan. 1, 1839, and the “Sugges- 
tions,” Danville, Virginia, Jan. 15, 1839. They were printed as Document 26, 
Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia, January-April, 1839, Session of 
the General Assembly. The complete report has recently been published, with 
a Foreword by Charles W. Dabney, in The Virginia Teacher, beginning with 
the Sept., 1935, number. 
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summing up the Report he noticed: (1) “The practical char- 
acter of the instruction given. If it be true, as someone has said, 
that ‘education must be a preparation for life, we have in this 
system one of the most complete kind.” (2) “Education is more 
than instruction. It is a drawing out of the mind in the due 
proportion of its several faculties.” (3) “A strong religious in- 
fluence is ever at work—not sectarian bigotry nor licentious 
liberality, but the happy medium of toleration.” (4) “The use 
of oral instruction is perhaps carried too far.” He urges the 
systematic organization of the boards and superintendents simi- 
lar to the Prussian system. “The Prussian system provides for 
every grade of instruction, and holds out its assistance alike to 
the poor, the dependent, and the rich.” 

With regard to the subjects of instruction he makes a few 
significant suggestions. He urges, “The introduction of history, 
the study of our constitutions, of the first principles of natural 
science, and of drawing, and above all the elements of agricul- 
tural science.... Religion should be taught, not of a sect but 
of the Bible. I believe we might go this far in the plan of ele- 
mentary instruction—“The Bible shall be a class book, where the 
majority of the patrons desire it.’” He quotes Cousin, the 
French philosopher, “The less we desire our schools to be ec- 
clesiastical, the more ought they to be Christian. Religion is in 
my eyes the best, perhaps the only basis, of popular education.” 

It is a remarkable report for a young man of twenty-eight 
and a testimonial to the education given at Hampden-Sydney 
and to the general culture existing in Virginia in 1839. 

While in Germany, Smith also investigated the Francke 
Foundations which had had great influence in extending edu- 
cation to all the people. August Hermann Francke, who has 
been called the father of universal education, established in 
Halle between 1695 and 1727 a system of new schools and a 
training college for teachers, which, while still giving religious 
instruction, minimized the “heathen” classics and aimed to train 
children of all ranks for service in any position in life. These 
schools were the first to emphasize universal education and 
training to “live and to make a living.” They interested Smith 
very much and influenced his future service greatly. 

Smith’s suggestions are made under the following heads : 

(1) “The principle of state and parental obligation to edu- 
cate all the children of the country is expressed by the phrase 
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‘school duty’ by the Germans. .. . If as Burke said, ‘education 1s 
the defence of nations,’ I see but little difference in the char- 
acter of that obligation, which every state imposes on its citizens 
to perform military duty, and that... which obliges itself and 
the parents to educate all the eriieen, If prosperity and hap- 
piness, nay, even the existence of our republic, is based on the 
combined virtue and intelligence of the people...and if the 
protection of life, liberty Hie property, be that ES every 
citizen may claim at the hands of the state, then may everyone 
claim that every child be educated [Jefferson’s argument 
again |.” 

(2) “The mode of supporting schools in Prussia recommends 
itself. The connexion of privilege with the performance of 
duty, or the suspension of sharing the benefits of school, or 
sharing in their support, seems as necessary as the formation of 
a system. Make the support of the schools, as the support of 
the government, a matter of general taxation. (Parents are re- 
quired to send their children and to pay a small tuition in addi- 
tion to the tax).” 

In answer to the objection that the childless should not 
contribute to the education of other men’s children, nor the 
wealthy contribute to the education of the poor, he argues 
that by increasing the capacity of each individual education 
contributes in every way to the welfare of all the members of 
the state as well as to the state itself. “The position that educa- 
tion is wealth needs no argument.” 

(3) He urges the importance of professional schools for 
teachers. “Since the efficiency and success of the Prussian sys- 
tem depend on the qualification of teachers, how can the im- 
pregnable walls in which ignorance is intrenched, be demolished 
except by trained soldiers? Why should we edness a lawyer, 
or physician, or clergyman, or require an apprenticeship of the 
mechanic, who shoes our horses or paints our houses, and yet 
suppose that the most difficult and trying of all tasks can be 
performed by one who had had no experience and no instruc- 
tion? ... Educate teachers and you elevate the dignity of the 
profession. ... Supposing this work is undertaken, it must be 
done by the state. This will cost a large sum, if separate in- 
stitutions are established. I suggest the connexion of a teachers’ 
department with each of our colleges, and also one for teachers 
of the Latin schools, with the University. ... Arrangements 
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might then be made, requiring youth thus educated to devote 
themselves to the business of instruction for a definite term.” 

This paper, and others of the same period, marked an awak- 
ened interest among the intellectuals of the time, but they did 
not move the aristocrats who controlled the state. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THe FounpING oF WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians west of the Blue Ridge. 

It was another daughter of Princeton. William 
Graham, a graduate of Princeton in 1773, a classmate and friend 
of “Lighthorse” Harry Lee, father of Robert E. Lee, and pro- 
tégé of George Washington, had first taught in the Augusta 
Academy at Timber Ridge in Rockbridge County. He moved 
this academy to Lexington in 1776. Incited by the spirit of the 
times, the trustees on the sixth of May of that year passed 
resolutions declaring that the academy should thereafter be 
called “Liberty Hall.” A charter was granted it in 1782. In 
appreciation of an endowment of $25,000 given by General 
Washington, its name was changed in 1798 to Washington 
Academy and afterwards to Washington College. Though 
established and fostered by the Presbyterians, the college has 
never been controlled by any church, but by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. 

The faculty and graduates of the institution have always been 
distinguished for their services to the cause of education, and 
the sons of Washington College established many other institu- 
tions in the South. Samuel Carrick, one of the first graduates 
of Liberty Hall, founded Blount College, out of which grew 
the University of Tennessee; James Priestley was president of 
Cumberland College, Tennessee ; Moses Hoge was president 
of Hampden-Sydney College ; Samuel Houston ? wrote public 
schools into the constitution of the State of Franklin which 
preceded the State of Tennessee. Samuel Doak, another grad- 
uate of Liberty Hall and a member of the Franklin Con- 
vention, established Martin Academy, afterward Washington 
College (Tennessee), the first institution of learning west of 


1 Uncle of General Sam Houston of Texas. 
80 
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the mountains to be chartered by a legislature. He trained men 
who started other colleges in Tennessee and the Southwest. 


HENRY RUFFNER 


Pioneers in the struggle for public schools in Virginia were 
Henry Ruffner, president of Washington College, and his son 
William Henry Ruffner, who in 1870 became the first super- 
intendent of public instruction of Virginia. Henry Ruffner, the 
father, was the son of Colonel David Ruffner, a Scotch-Irish 
pioneer in western Virginia. He was born in Page County in 
1790 and grew up in Kanawha, where he attended Lewisburg 
Academy, the school of Dr. McElhenny. He was graduated 
from Washington College in 1814; studied theology under 
Dr. Baxter ; was ordained as a minister in 1818 ; and organized 
the first Presbyterian Church at Charleston (West Virginia) in 
1819. (His portrait faces page 56, above.) 

Ruffner was a man of much native ability. Through private 
study he became distinguished for his scholarship, literary talent, 
and eloquence. He was appointed professor in Washington Col- 
lege in 1819 and was made president in 1836, in which position 
he served until 1848. He built up the college greatly. During 
his whole career as college professor and president he was 
active in speaking and preaching wherever he could advance 
the cause of education or religion. He was also a prolific writer 
and published many papers in the periodicals of the day and 
left a number of manuscripts, one of them being “The Early 
History of Washington College.” 

Ruffner was an earnest advocate of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves and published a pamphlet in 1847, entitled 
An Address to the People of West Virginia; shewing that 
slavery is injurious to the public welfare, and that it may be 
gradually abolished, without detriment to the rights and interests 
of slaveholders. This address was delivered before the Franklin 
Society at Lexington, Virginia, at the request of John Letcher 
(afterwards “War Governor’) and others. Ruffner made an 
analysis of slavery from the standpoint of a slaveholder, showing 
the evils of the system, not only to the slaves, but to their 
masters as well, pointing out the wastefulness of the system, 
the advances that had been made by the free states in popula- 
tion, wealth, and education as compared with the slave states 
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since the Revolution, and the isolation that slavery had brought 
to the South. It was a powerful argument against slavery and 
proposed a method for its abolition. Free from religious, fanat- 
ical, or sentimental cant, it was a dispassionate, economic analy- 
sis of a system to which he himself belonged. This pamphlet 
excited a heated controversy and had much to do with the 
separation of the two Virginias during the war. 

Ruffner had also taken the leading part in the prosecution 
in the Presbytery of a prominent minister and had incurred the 
anger of a group in the church. For these reasons and because 
of family afflictions which had weakened his health, he resigned 
the presidency of the college in 1848 after serving it for nearly 
thirty years, and retired upon his estate in Kanawha, now West 
Virginia. 

Henry Ruffner was, in his educational and social views, far 
in advance of the people of his time. By many people in Vir- 
ginia he was considered radical, and by some, dangerous. But 
we see now that he was both wise and patriotic. 

We shall learn how later President Henry Ruffner and his 
son, William Henry Ruffner, laid the foundations for the Vir- 
ginia system of public schools. The farmers west of the Blue 
Ridge were less implicated in the question of slave labor, and, 
being dependent upon the meager subsidy of the Literary Fund, 
were naturally more interested in universal education than the 
people of the East. Alexander Campbell, the great leader of the 
Church of the Disciples and president of their college at Bethany 


in West Virginia, codperated in this movement. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


Alexander Campbell was born in Antrim, Ireland, the son 
of Thomas and Jane (Corneigle) Campbell, a Scotch family 
which had long resided in Ireland. Thomas Campbell, who was 
a preacher and teacher, taught in an academy at Rich Hill, 
where his son studied. After Alexander had spent one year 
at the University of Glasgow, the family emigrated to America 
in 1809 and settled in Pennsylvania. He became a minister and 
founded the sect of the Disciples of Christ. He traveled and 
preached in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the middle 
western states, holding debates with Robert Owen, the English 
Utopian, John Holt Rice, and others as he had opportunity. 


Upper left, Alexander Campbell, president of Bethany College and one of the 
founders of the Disciples of Christ. Upper right, Benjamin Mosby Smith, 
alumnus of Hampden-Sydney and worker for schools. Lower left, William 
Henry Ruffner, founder and first superintendent of the Virginia public schools. 
Lower right, John Barbee Minor, fifty years professor of law at the University 
of Virginia 


Above, Robert E. Lee, George Peabody, and W. W. Corcoran at the White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, August, 1869. Below, Washington College 
(Washington and Lee University) as it was in General Lee’s day. The building 
was begun in 1824. See note in Appendix on the group picture above 
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With Barton W. Stone, a former Presbyterian minister, he es- 
tablished through the West the Christian Connection, commonl 
called Christians. The Disciples stressed the Bible as the only 
creed; the Christians, the idea of unity. Campbell started Buffalo 
Seminary at Bethany in western Virginia, which afterwards 
became Bethany College. He was an earnest advocate of public 
schools. 

In his address at the Clarksburg Convention of 1841, Camp- 
bell said: “Our brethren of the East have ... two sorts of popu- 
lation of great political disparity. We are not so unfortunate. 
Common schools and aristocracy are not homogeneous. A patri- 
cian will not have a plebeian system of education....We of 
the West are generally too poor—that is too democratical—for 
such notions.... We will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
wise and just provision for all the children.” ? And they had 
been pleading for district public schools for years. 


CONVENTIONS IN BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


President Ruffner now took the lead, and in response to this 
demand of the people in the western part of Virginia, called 
them together in 1841 in the first of a series of conventions to 
consider the school question. These conventions were the be- 
ginning of the uprising of the plain people of the West. The 
teachings of Jefferson were working. 

At the first of these conventions, at Clarksburg, President 
Ruffner submitted “A Plan for the Improvement of the Common 
Schools in Virginia.” This was a great document and contained 
the principles on which the schools of Virginia were later built. 
Calling attention to the most recent report of the state auditor, 
he showed that only one-half of the enrolled poor children went 
to school at all for a few weeks in the year. “There 1s but one 
effective remedy—a system of district schools supported by a tax 
on property.” “Let the schools be free to all the white youths 
within the district. ... The public schools must be good colleges 
for the people. If not good enough for the rich they will not be 
fit for the poor.” 

A wave of agitation in behalf of better schools now swept 

2 Address of Alexander Campbell before the Clarksburg Educational Con- 


vention, 1841, House Journal, 1841-42, Document No. 7, p. 31; also in Maddox, 
op. cit., p. 96, and in Popular Lectures and Addresses of Alexander Campbell, 


Pp- 247-71. 
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the state. A convention at Lexington, held under the auspices of 
Washington College, proved epoch-making. It adopted the 
Ruffner plan submitted by him at Clarksburg. This, as we shall 
see, was the basis of the plan for public schools in Virginia 
which was drawn up by the son, William Henry Ruffner, by 
order of the Virginia Assembly of 1870. This original Ruffner 
plan may be gurnmiaried as follows : 

I. A free school system, based on districts, supported from 
the Literary Fund, supplemented by a direct school tax. The 
system would be directed by the state board of education, 
a state superintendent, four inspectors of sectional districts, 
county superintendents, three trustees for each district and 
trained teachers appointed by them. The state board should be 
composed of the state superintendent and the four inspectors 
of sections. The superintendent was to be elected by the legis- 
lature for three years and to have the supervision and adminis- 
tration of the entire system. This whole staff was to be made 
up of professional teachers. 

II. A normal school was to be provided in each county with 
a practice school. 

III. ‘There should be a library in each school.’ 

This plan was adopted by the Lexington convention and was 
extensively circulated and discussed in the newspapers.‘ 

In the hope of winning the support of the people of the 
eastern part of the state, who had long been indifferent or 
opposed to schools, the alumni of Hampden-Sydney College 
on October 8, 1841, joined in calling a state educational con- 
vention at Richmond. Meetings to elect delegates to this con- 
vention were held in fourteen counties and in the cities of 
Williamsburg, Petersburg, Lynchburg, and Fredericksburg. A 
distinguished body of men attended this convention. James M. 
Garnett of Essex County in eastern Virginia, who made a speech 
for state schools at the Hampden-Sydney Institute in 1834, was 
its president. Garnett was a notable champion of the education 
of women and of general popular education. He advocated Sun- 

8 “Proceedings of Educational Conventions,” House Journal, 1841-42, Docu- 


ment No. 35. The summary given is condensed from Maddox, op. cit., 
pp. 140-41. 

*Henry Ruffner’s Plan appears in House Journal, 1841-42, Document 
No. 35; also in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 


1899-1900, I, 381-97. 
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day Schools. With his wife and daughters he had opened a 
school for boys and one for girls on his estate. 

The report on the schools and the memorial to the legisla- 
ture, prepared by this Richmond Convention of 1841, was one 
of the ablest documents ever issued on this subject in the state. 
“No measure of indulgence can cover the lamentable disparity 
between the promises and the results of the present system of 
primary education,” it said. In 1840 out of 50,000 poor children 
only 27,000 were educated at all. Out of 740,000 white people 
in the state of all ages, 58,000 of mature age were illiterate, 
showing that the “present plan has both failed of its ends and is 
condemned upon public principles.” An unexpended balance 
of the Fund remained in the treasury, and even what was dis- 
tributed to the counties was not used. In forty counties not one- 
half of the poor children were schooled. 

The memorial * included recommendations for all types of 
schools. “We solicit not your sympathies in behalf of the poor, 
... nor wish to excite in your minds any prejudice against the 
rich. We address ourselves to all in behalf of all.” Recognizing 
that the failure of the old system was due to the blight of the 
charity feature, it recommended that “primary schools acces- 
sible without fee to every white child ought to be maintained 
at all practicable points at public charge,” and urged the better 
preparation of teachers and vigilant and constant supervision of 
schools. It proposed small, permanent school districts with power 
to determine the amount of the levy on property and recom- 
mended that no district should get any state funds until it had 
erected a schoolhouse, had established a school conducted by a 
qualified teacher, and had been open for four months.° 

This memorial was supported in the legislature of 1842 by 
some of the greatest men in Virginia and a bill embracing its 
main features passed the House on March 17 by a large majority. 
“God speed it,” said Thomas Ritchie, “the Father of Virginia 
journalism,” in the Enquirer. But on March 22 the Enquirer re- 
gretted that the bill was rejected in the Senate. The eastern 


5 The primary school report was prepared by a committee composed of 
Thomas Ritchie, R. G. Scott, and B. M. Smith—full text published a year 
later in the Richmond Enquirer, November 22, 1842, entitled “To the People 
of Virginia.” 

8 Maddox, op. cit., pp. 144-45. 
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aristocrats had defeated the schools again. Ritchie wrote, “we 
will keep up the ball,” * and they did. 

The agitation continued throughout the state three years 
longer, and another convention met in Richmond in December, 
1845, during the session of the Assembly. It was attended by 
one hundred and thirteen delegates representing fifty-one coun- 
ties. The report on the subject of schools declared that “the 
relations of the parent and child are so sacred that under a 
free government no authoritative interference with the mode of 
the child’s education should ever be contemplated. While we 
can never surrender the foregoing principle, we also declare our 
firm belief that it is no less the duty than the interest of the 
Commonwealth to make such provision . . . as will furnish every 
practicable facility for promoting the thorough education of 
every child.” But the aristocrats of the East captured the con- 
vention. After criticizing the old system and urging the estab- 
lishment of an “Association of the Friends of Education” with 
a central committee associated with the University to act as an 
unofficial state board of education which should collect and 
diffuse information on the subject of public education, the 
majority report declared for the old plan in these words: “The 
general system of education in the primary schools now sup- 
ported by the Literary Fund contains the elements of the only 
system that is suited to the present finances and public temper 
of the Commonwealth.” That is, the state should empower each 
county to adopt such a system of schools as the majority of the 
people prefer. This was a miserable straddle on a great question. 
A minority report in favor of district schools supported by local 
taxation was rejected by the Virginia Assembly in 1846. 

Such was the result of the agitation from 1839 to 1846; 
governors, college presidents, political leaders, and educators 
from all sections attended conventions, able reports were sub- 
mitted, and strong resolutions passed. The people were deeply 
interested, the western counties especially. But after all this 
agitation the only school laws adopted were merely permissive. 
No system of universal education was ever adopted in Old 
Virginia. The Association of the Friends of Education was 
formed and a central committee of thirteen prominent men was 
created as a kind of unofficial department of education, but, 


TIbid., p. 1 
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as was to be expected, it accomplished little beyond encourag- 
ing the people in local societies to keep on agitating for schools. 

The net result of these conventions and this agitation was 
special laws, giving authority to the counties to establish public 
schools, if they desired. In the attempt to meet the wishes of all 
sections, the law left the counties to decide, each for itself, 
whether they would levy a tax for the schools. A petition from 
one-third of the voters was required before an election could 
be held on the proposition to have schools at all, and then two- 
thirds of the voters had to approve all taxes before free schools 
could be started—a method which could be overcome only by 
general interest and codperation, which did not exist in most 
counties. The influence of the aristocrats, who did not wish 
schools, is seen in all this. The friends of schools in fourteen 
counties forced an act through the legislature, giving their 
counties statutory permission to vote this tax without the pre- 
liminary petition. In all other counties the schools still depended 
upon the limited revenue of the Literary Fund. The charity fea- 
ture continued, and no general system was created. 

One of the acts contained, however, a valuable provision ; it 
created a system of county superintendents with small compen- 
sations and limited powers. But it made no provision for a state 
superintendent or board with any powers beyond those of the 
old Literary Board. With these various laws and without a 
unifying force, the state labored under a confusion of systems, 
and little progress was made. The masses still continued indiffer- 
ent, and there was no strong central authority to educate them 
about their duty to their children. 

There were, however, some encouraging results. A few coun- 
ties and towns established free schools, which marked the be- 
ginning of a genuine system of common schools free from the 
odium of pauper laws. By 1855 common schools were in opera- 
tion in six eastern and four western counties and three tidewater 
towns. In the western counties the population was sparser and 
the people poorer. Scattered over the state, these schools had 
a good influence as examples of what could be done to educate 
all the people. 

The Virginia educational conventions in 1856 and 1857 again 
made unsuccessful efforts for a uniform system of education. 
These conventions were dominated by Governor Henry A. 
Wise, ever a friend of universal education. In his message he 
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showed up the neglected and chaotic condition in the counties 
and made a strong appeal for action. He pleaded for the aboli- 
tion of the charity feature and vier the people to tax them- 
selves to educate their children. “... Every one of them,” he 
said, “in common schools at State expense. ... [ax yourselves 
and learn to believe in it as the only means of getting what you 
need. Schools should not be State charity, but the chief element 
of the freedom of the State.” ® In a special message in 1857, Wise 
again urged the adoption of the convention’s schedule of appro- 
priations for the common schools and the higher institutions. 
But the people of Virginia were already facing the possibility of 
a Civil War and nothing was done. In 1861 a large part of the 
revenue from the Literary Fund was appropriated for military 
defense, and the schools were suspended. War destroyed what 
there was in Virginia of this incomplete system of free public 
schools. 


GENERAL LEE’s Views oF PusBLic EDUCATION AND His PLAN 
FoR His CoLLEcE 


There is no more heroic story in the history of the world 
than that of the men of the South, who, in the face of desperate 
poverty and against the opposition of many of their own people, 
carried on through the next fifty years the struggle for the estab- 
lishment of public education in these stricken states. Practically 
everything accomplished before the war had been swept away. 
All the educational funds had been lost or greatly reduced and 
many of the school and college buildings had been destroyed. 
There was little to build an educational system upon except a 
few impoverished private institutions.® 

The history of the renaissance of education in the South 
is now the record of the services of individual men. Nothing 
worth doing in this world was ever done without a man. There 
must be a prophet, a teacher, a leader to start every great reform. 
In all social revolutions, the leader, when he appears, usually 


8 Henry A. Wise, From address on retirement from Congress as repre- 
sentative, Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, 
I, 397. 

® The educational conditions in the southern states are described by Curry 
in his history of the Peabody Fund and his address at the Second Conference 
for Education in the South. See also Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1903, 1, 424-25 and 548-52. 
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stands grandly alone and fights single-handed the battles of 
freedom. J rue to this law, there now appeared in the South a 
succession of such leaders in education. 

The first of these was the great chieftain who at Appomattox 
charged his soldiers to see that all the children were educated. 
He set them an example by devoting the remaining years of his 
life to training the southern youth. He declined to accept an 
estate in England with £3,000 income. When offered a hand- 
some salary to take the presidency of a large corporation in 
New York representing southern commerce, with vast sums 
of money to handle, General Lee said: “I am grateful, but I 
have a self-imposed task, which I must accomplish. I led the 
young men of the South in battle. I have seen many of them 
die on the field. I shall devote my remaining energies to trainin 
young men to do their duty in life.” He accepted instead the 
presidency of Washington College in Virginia on a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Washington College had been practically destroyed during 
the Civil War. Its buildings had been looted, its library scattered, 
and the small laboratory equipment it possessed stolen. The full 
professors remained at their posts, however, to the end of the 
war and taught about fifty students during 1863 to 1865, most 
of them in the preparatory department. When the College 
was revived in 1865 the trustees had to borrow $5,000 to repair 
the buildings so that a few students could be admitted. The 
College could probably not have been opened at all in 1865 
had not General Lee consented to become its president. General 
Lee really refounded the College established on Washington’s 
bequest, and it was eminently appropriate, therefore, that after 
his death the institution should be renamed Washington and 
Lee University. Following his announcement of Lee’s accept- 
ance of the presidency, the rector or chairman of the board 
of trustees expressed in significant terms the hopes of the friends 
of the College and of the people of the South in these words : 

“The gratifying duty of announcing to the country the ac- 
ceptance by Gen. Robert E. Lee of the Presidency of Wash- 
ington College has been devolved upon the undersigned by the 
Board of Trustees of that institution. The accession of this 
distinguished gentleman to the faculty of this venerable college, 
and as its honored chief, is destined, we trust, to mark the 
commencement of a new era in its history, and most cordially 
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do we congratulate its numerous friends on this most auspicious 
event. The high, noble and patriotic motives which impelled our 
beloved chief, in accepting the honorable, but comparatively 
humble, position tendered to him by the authorities of the col- 
lege, must win for him a new title to the admiration and love 
of his countrymen. The college, under the administration and 
supervision of Gen. Lee, will resume its exercises on the 14th 
inst.” 4° 

The resolution of the board quoted General Lee’s letter 
of acceptance as follows: “ ‘It is the duty of every citizen, in 
the present condition of the country, to do all in his power to 
aid in the restoration of peace and harmony, and in no way to 
oppose the policy of the State or General Government directed 
to that object’ ; and that ‘it is particularly incumbent on those 
charged with the instruction of the young to set them an 
example of submission to authority’; sentiments that cannot 
fail to commend themselves to the approval of the President 
of the United States, and to the unqualified assent of all sensible 
and virtuous citizens. 

“In dedicating his future life to the holy work of educating 
the youth of his country, Gen. Lee presents a new and interest- 
ing phase of his grand and heroic character—a character than 
which no more perfect model exists among living men. ‘Tis a 
solid fabric, and will well support the laurels that adorn it.’ 
Let the young men of the country, North as well as South, be 
wise, and profit not less by his precepts than by his great ex- 
ample.” 14 

This act of General Lee aroused the greatest enthusiasm not 
only among the friends of Washington College and of the 
other colleges but among the whole body of the stricken 
people of the South. It marked the beginning of the new era 
not only in Washington College but also, in a lesser way, in all 
the other colleges of the South. 

Up to this time the universities and colleges of the South, 
like the University of Virginia which was a model for most 
of them, had devoted themselves chiefly to the humanities. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of General Lee that more scientific, prac- 
tical, and vocational studies should be introduced in the southern 


10 Lexington Gazette Special, Sept. 3, 1865; New York Times, Sept. 7, 
1865. 
11 [ bid. 
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colleges there came now a marked change in the courses of these 
institutions. Greater interest and better provision for scientific 
and practical studies were manifested in all their curricula from 
this time on. General Lee did not depreciate the broadest and 
deepest culture in the classics and humanities generally, but he 
desired above all things to make his college generally effective 
in developing the resources of the South and so aiding in re- 
storing its wealth. 

A summary of his views on both public schools, and what he 
called, “practical,” education will therefore be most instructive. 
Lee was deeply concerned for the peace and welfare of the 
whole country. He was now preéminently, as he had, in fact, 
always been, “Lee the American.” 11* He said the purpose of 
all southerners should now be “the allayment of passion, the 
dissipation of prejudice, and the restoration of reason.” To his 
people he said, “Abandon all local animosities and make your 
sons Americans.” His interest was not limited to the literary 
colleges. He was especially interested in scientific, industrial, 
and agricultural education and in free public schools for the 
people of the South. In a letter written at this time he says : “So 
greatly have those interests [education] been disturbed at the 
South, and so much does its future condition depend upon the 
rising generation, that I consider the proper education of its 
youth one of the most important objects now to be attained, 
and one from which the greatest benefits may be expected. 
Nothing will compensate us for the depression of the standard 
of our moral and intellectual culture, and each State should take 
the most energetic measures to revive the schools and colleges, 
and, if possible, to increase the facilities for instruction, and to 
elevate the standard of living.” 1° In a letter to General John B. 
Gordon, of December 30, 1867, Lee declares unequivocally 
for universal education :—““The thorough education of all classes 
of the people is the most efficacious means, in my opinion, of 
promoting the prosperity of the South. The material interests 
of its citizens, as well as their moral and intellectual culture, 
depend upon its accomplishment.” ** Lee therefore placed him- 


11a Gamaliel Bradford entitled his life of Lee, Lee the American. 
12 Robert FE. Lee (his son), Recollections and Letters of General Lee, 
p- 210. 
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self at the head of all movements that followed for the develop- 
ment of education in the South. 

General Lee was, as we have said, one of the first men in 
the South to see that this new type of education, “practical 
education,” as he called it, which should prepare the new gen- 
eration to develop the resources of the South and so secure the 
means with which to rebuild their institutions, was an absolute 
necessity. In a letter to a friend in Baltimore, he says: “I agree 
with you fully as to the importance of a more practical course 
of instruction in our schools and colleges, which, calling forth 
the genius and energies of our people, will tend to develop the 
resources and promote the interests of the country.” *4 

Professor John H. Latané says in his sketch of Lee: “He 
did not neglect the humanitarian studies; for he was a be- 
liever in culture, and he was of the firm opinion that the tech- 
nical school should be closely identified with the college—an 
idea which has been carried out in many of our newer state 
universities. But General Lee realized, as few men of that day 
were able to realize, that a new kind of education was needed 
for the young men of the South ; that wholly new conditions 
confronted them ; that the hope of the future lay not in political 
agitation, but in economic and industrial development ; and 
that the college must lead in this work. The people of the 
South have at last been won over to this view, but in 1865, so 
far as any practical effort in this direction was concerned, Gen- 
eral Lee stood almost alone.” 15 

General Lee attempted to carry out these plans for a prac- 
tical education in the reorganization of Washington College 
which he now projected. 

Ata meeting of the board of trustees in April, 1866, a new 
plan of organization, drawn up by the faculty and approved by 
General Lee, was adopted by the board. The fixed curriculum 
leading to the B.A. degree was abolished and the elective sys- 
tem introduced under which the student could choose his studies 
from nine separate schools including the previously established 
schools of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and moral philosophy. 
The new plan provided, in addition, schools in practical chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, modern languages, English and mod- 


14 [bid. 


18 John H. Latané, “Lee’s Educational Policies,’ Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity Centennial Bulletin, N. S., V1 (July, 1907), No. 3. 
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ern history. Students could choose their own courses and classes, 
subject, of course, to the evidence of their preparation, and re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Philosophy. 
The former preparatory department was continued for a time. 

For the first time courses in applied science were introduced 
into Washington College in 1868. A committee of the faculty 
worked out a plan which was approved by General Lee and 
adopted by the board at its annual meeting in 1869. “The great 
object of the whole plan,” wrote General Lee in approving the 
report, “is to provide the facilities required by the large class of 
our young men, who, looking to an early entrance into the 
practical pursuits of life, need a more direct training to this 
end than the usual literary courses.” 1° 

The new departments designed to train for the “practical 
pursuits of life” were a School of Agriculture with a farm for 
demonstrating agricultural methods and making experiments ; a 
School of Commerce with the usual business college course, to 
which was to be added instruction in “Commercial Economy,” 
administration and financial management of commercial enter- 
prises, banks, insurance, joint stock companies, railroads, canals, 
ships, etc. The third school was one of applied chemistry which 
would include instruction in mining and metallurgy, chemical 
technology, photography, etc. The existing Civil Engineering 
School was developed to include training in mechanical engi- 
neering. The report says: “Instruction in these professional 
courses should be made as practical as possible ; and, to that end, 
that there be annexed to those Departments a farm and garden, 
a mechanical workship, and a laboratory or workshop for 
metallurgic and chemical operations.” 7 

An interesting new proposal was the establishment of fifty 
“Press Scholarships” for young men proposing to go into either 
practical printing or journalism. Professor William Preston John- 
ston, a member of the faculty who was particularly interested in 
this course, explains that its aim was to qualify printers and 
publishers for the task of educating the public. “We do not hope 
to make men fit for the editorial chair at once, but we do hope 
to give them as thorough a training as possible in the ways of 


16 Catalogue of Washington College, 1868-69, pp. 56 ff. 
17 [bid. 
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their profession and to give them as good an education as pos- 
sible that they may make better and more cultivated editors.” *® 

Another interesting and progressive measure was the in- 
auguration of a summer school in connection with the college. 
This was, as far as we know, the first one started in connection 
with any southern college after the Civil War. This summer 
term was put under a committee of the faculty. Any prepared 
students were admitted to it, though its purpose for some years 
was to aid the students in the colleges who were deficient or 
delayed in their regular courses. Such were the plans made by 
General Lee for the new Washington College. A few only of 
the proposed new professorships were established. The scientific 
schools were extended. The most notable addition to the 
faculty was the election of Colonel William Preston Johnston 
as professor of English. The College continued desperately poor 
and the growth was slow. The School of Commerce never de- 
veloped beyond a Students’ Business School which had been 
established in Lexington before and was affiliated with the Col- 
lege. Thorough instruction was given in chemistry and other 
sciences but the School of Agriculture was never opened.'® 

Poverty prevented the establishment of most of these new 
schools but General Lee’s plans made a great impression on 
southern educators, and many southern institutions were later 
induced by his teachings to establish departments similar to 
those proposed by him. 

General Lee’s greatest interest, however, was in promoting 
in the students the highest type of manhood and chivalry. Many 
of the sons of rich planters in the southern colleges before the 
war had frequently been wild, careless, indifferent to studies, 
and too much given to pleasure and to gambling. Most of the 
students who first flocked to Lexington to sit at the feet of 
the great and beloved General were soldier boys who had 
served under him, so that it was easy for him to establish a 
higher code of work and morals. Drunkenness and licentious- 
ness, which had been too common before the war in southern 
institutions, were now barred. He established principles of 
honor, courtesy, chivalry and esprit de corps among the students. 


18 Roscoe Ellard, “Robert E. Lee and Journalism,” Washington and Lee 
University Bulletin, XXV (No. 11), 9-10. 

19 Catalogue of Washington College, 1867-68, p. 37 ; Catalogue of Washing- 
ton College, 1869-70, p. 44. 
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When a student who had been accused of discourteous conduct 
to a young lady was brought before him, the General said, “a 
gentleman will treat every young lady as he would have an- 
other man treat his sister.”” He established the honor system in 
classes and examinations, which made any man who cheated 
in examinations a subject of expulsion by the student body. 

General Lee’s influence on customs and manners extended 
far beyond the confines of the college campus. In all public 
matters, it extended throughout the whole land. He took a broad 
and charitable view, for example, of the race problems, which 
were beginning to vex the people of the South so terribly. It is 
said that, following a serious difficulty, when a Negro wounded 
a student, who was the son of a professor, and the students rose 
in a mob and dragged the Negro assailant through the town 
with a rope around his neck, General Lee hushed the tumult 
immediately by standing in front of the crowd and saying 
simply: “Young gentlemen, let the law take its course.” In- 
stantly they obeyed his command.°° 

In the summer of 1869, General Lee was at the White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, and there met Mr. George 
Peabody,” Dr. Barnas Sears, his guest, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, 
the philanthropist, of Washington, Judge James Lyons, of Rich- 
mond, for years an advocate of public schools, and other leading 
southern men. There was present also a large group of distin- 
guished ex-Confederate generals, including Generals Beauregard, 
Magruder, Henry Wise, James Connor, A. T. Lawton, and 
Robert D. Lilley. An informal conference was held on the use 
of the Peabody Fund.*? 

That General Lee continued to advise with the leading men 
about plans for education as long as he lived we have ample 
evidence in his correspondence and in the records of the Vir- 
ginia Educational Association, of which he was a member. One 
meeting of this association was held at Lexington, where he 
was its host. At another meeting he submitted a report on 
discipline.?* 

When Lee at this critical moment directed the thought of 

20D, Gardiner Tyler, in General Robert E. Lee after Appomattox (Frank- 
lin L. Riley, ed.), pp. 129-30. 

21 The photograph of General Lee, Mr. Peabody, and Mr. Corcoran in this 
book, facing p. 83, was taken at this time. 


22 This meeting is described below on pp. 107-8. 
23 See below, pp. 137-44, for account of meetings of the Association. 
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his stricken people away from the contemplation of their dead 
sons and devasted homes to the consideration of their children’s 
future and to their schools, he started a new era in the South. 
This was the beginning of its real reconstruction. By his kindly 
influence, he helped to start also an era of better feeling toward 
the unfortunate freedmen. As gentleman, scholar, educator, and 
spiritual teacher, his influence was wise, benign, magnanimous, 
generous, and statesmanlike. He was both a prophet and a 
leader of a better time to come. 

When General Lee died in 1870, he was succeeded by his 
son, General G. W. Custis Lee, who maintained at the college 
the same standards of culture, scientific study, honor and 
chivalry. General Lee had glorified the institution with his 
presence, improved and enlarged its courses, and organized a 
great faculty. Though departed, his name has ever since been 
held in hallowed memory and his spirit still lives in the in- 
stitution. The college, therefore, continued to attract his former 
soldiers and afterward the younger men of the South. 

The results of General Lee’s influence and example are 
strikingly shown in the schoolhouses all over Virginia today, 
many of them on the ground where the war raged most 
fiercely. On the battlefield of Manassas there stands today an 
agricultural high school, where young Virginians learn the arts 
of peace. On the field of Appomattox, where Lee gave up the 
fight, is a great consolidated rural school with five hundred 
children in attendance. On a lot in Petersburg, Virginia, across 
which the shot and shell of opposing armies shrieked in their 
mission of death in 1865, stands today a high school for Negro 
children.*4 

For a time the attention of the southern people was neces- 
sarily diverted from education. They had first to rebuild their 
homes and their fortunes. All the able-bodied males had to 
work at these tasks ; only the crippled and aged were left to 
teach at first. But the southern women rallied to the school 
work and from this time on filled the teaching corps. 

It was the sons and daughters of the old soldiers who finally 
established free public education throughout the South. They 
were encouraged and aided later, as we shall see, by private 


24 Joseph D. Eggleston, memorial address on “Hollis Burke Frissell,” The 
Southern Workman, LIII (March, 1924), 102 
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individuals, societies, and foundations in the North, but had no 
support from the national government. The fnal conquest of 


the South for the idea of universal education was the achieve- 
ment of southern men and women. 


C Bie? eee} vee 


THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND AND ASSO- 
CIATED DEVELOPMENTS? 


EpUCATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 


@ AT the close of the Civil War, the history of public edu- 
cation in the South begins anew. Large debts, greatly 
increased by the Reconstruction governments, now 

burdened all the southern states. Their income-producing in- 

dustries were largely paralyzed. Dependent upon agriculture 
and having few manufacturing industries, the South was drained 
of much of its reduced income by the federal tariff laws and the 
processes of interstate trade. The war, emancipation, and Re- 
construction had diminished the property value of these states 
four billions, or about one-half of their pre-war value, and had 
impoverished both the state governments and the people. The 
ie ei was in a state of complete financial collapse. 

Ill 


iteracy among the whites had increased during the war and 
states. Practically all the Negroes were illiterate. In the ex- 


Confederate States there were two million children of school 
age. Threatening race feeling, now greatly heated by emancipa- 
tion and enfranchisement, the prejudice against free schools for 
either whites or blacks, and the unavoidable necessity of main- 
taining a dual system of schools among a widely scattered peo- 
ple, which would nearly double the burden upon the whites, 
who constituted 90 per cent of the taxpayers, increased vastly 
the difficulties of the problem. Such were the conditions and 
such were the difficulties under which the southern people 
began to build a new civilization. To organize and to put into 
operation, under these conditions, a system of public schools 
adequate to the needs of the entire population was evidently 
utterly impossible, and yet there were courageous southerners 

1 This chapter is placed here because, although later chapters may seem, 
in some respects, to antedate it, the story of education, as told in later chap- 
ters, involves the movement herein described. Acknowledgment is made for 


data used to Dr. Hoy Taylor’s An Interpretation of the Early Administration 
of the Peabody Education Fund. 
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who believed that a beginning must be made. As soon as the 
people got control of their state governments, the struggle for 
universal education was renewed. _} 

The most difficult factor, of course, was legro and his 
status in t e readmitted to the Union. In the seceded 
states there were approximately 3,500,000 slaves to 5,500,000 
whites. Ihe Negroes in some states, as in Louisiana, almost 
equaled the whites, and in others, as in South Carolina, ex- 
ceeded them. A few of the slaves in the South Atlantic region 
had received a little education and many had been trained in 
simple agricultural and industrial arts; but the vast mass of those 
on the big plantations of the far South were grossly ignorant and 
incapable of thinking for themselves. What could such people 
do with their freedom? And how were they to be trained to 
adjust themselves to the responsibilities of the free life? Cer- 
tainly a stable government in the South was the first essential 
by means of which both whites and Negroes would be permit- 
ted to live in peace, cultivate the soil, build up industries, and 
become adjusted to each other in the new relationship. 

Lincoln’s theory was that the seceded states never were out 
of the Union at any time ; that only a minority of their people, 
an oligarchy in control of them, had rebelled against the United 
States. When, therefore, in 1863 three of the Confederate States, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, were conquered in large 
part, including their three capitals and largest towns, he 
promptly proclaimed amnesty and pardon for all their citizens 
who would take an oath of loyalty to the United States, with 
a few exclusions, and directed them to reéstablish their state 
governments as members of the Union as soon as one-tenth of 
them had done this. 

This very wise and generous proposition was promptly ac- 
cepted and acted on, and in 1864 Arkansas and Louisiana or- 
ganized new governments. Tennessee organized hers early in 
1865. Had Lincoln’s program of reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion been carried out in the other states as they were brought 
under federal control as it was in these states during the next 
year, the history of the South, and of the entire country for 
that matter, for the next fifty years would have been far more 
peaceful and prosperous. Certainly normal conditions would 
have been restored much sooner in these states, the reconstruc- 
tionists would not have had the opportunity to destroy values 
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after the war, and the people would have been in better condi- 
tion to establish schools for both races and more inclined to do 
so. Reconstruction would have come decades earlier and much 
of the bitterness engendered would have been obviated. 


As it turned out, the national government now entered upon 
the most disgraceful period of its history, the period of the 
Réconstruction of the conquered states. The extremists ofthe 
North, who had grown more and more violent in their opposi- 
tion to the South and in hostility to the President because of 
his friendliness to the people of the returning states, now in- 
fluenced Congress to reject the members from the reorganized 
states and to repudiate the President’s plan of reconstruction. 
Congress claimed that it and not the President had the power 
to direct reconstruction, and passed a bill of its own, making 
the terms of readmission much more difficult and humiliating 
(the Wade-Davis Bill of 1864). When President Lincoln vetoed 
this bill, its sponsors in the Senate issued a virulent statement 
accusing him of unworthy motives. 

Event upon event now followed to embitter further the 
people of the North against those of the South, the saddest of 
which was the assassination of President Lincoln. This act, with 
which, it was later proved, the southern people had nothing 
whatever to do, was the worst possible thing that could have 
happened at this time. Most southerners had begun to respect 
Lincoln for his wisdom, fairness, and generosity, and they saw 
at once how disastrous for them and their children the brutal 
act of the madman would prove to be. They knew that, though 
they were in no way responsible for it, it would curse them 
for years in their relations with their fellow citizens of the North. 

It is not necessary here to go into the unfortunate story of 
the Reconstruction. We are concerned only with the social de- 
velopment of the South, including the education of all its peo- 
ple, blacks and whites. This development it retarded in a great 
degree. 

After the national government had made confusion of the 
Negro problem, the southern people were left to solve it for 
themselves. ‘To give the ex-slaves the suffrage without any prep- 
aration to exercise it intelligently was a political crime. To leave 
the whole responsibility of educating them to the impoverished 
people of the South was a cruel error. To permit a rabble of 
greedy exploiters from the outside to organize the Negroes to 
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dominate the land was an outrage. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
churches, and societies did some good work among the Negroes 
but never could reach them all. Though many of the teachers 
were devoted people and real missionaries, they confused the 
situation greatly by disregarding the aptitudes, capabilities, and 
practical needs of the Negroes on the one hand, and the feelings 
and ideals of the whites on the other. Thus they drove a wedge 
between the races, making sympathetic cooperation in education 
and racial adjustment impossible for generations. 

When the whole tremendous burden of a duplicate system 
of public schools was laid upon the backs of the southern people, 
is there any wonder that they hesitated for the time to under- 
take the task of universal education? And was it not to the ever- 
lasting credit of their leaders that they continued faithfully to 
teach that only through education could civilization be restored 
to the old land? To Lee, to Hampton, to Vance, to Curry, and 
their fellow soldiers, is all honor due for their counsel and 
leadership in a trying crisis. 


Gerorce PEaBopy 


At this critical time, a sagacious, great-souled, patriotic New 
Englander, with knowledge of the South, originated the idea and 
provided the funds to help the southern people, who had just 
passed through the terrible trials of war, to reéstablish them- 
selves. 

George Peabody, the first of the line of philanthropists to 
aid the souther we € 

ivil War, was born in Danvers (now Peabody), Massachusetts, 
on February 18, 1795. The only formal education he had was 
in the district school which he attended until he was eleven 
years of age. He then became an apprentice in a grocery store. 
At fifteen he worked with his brother in a general store, and, 
when it was burned, he joined his uncle, who was starting a 
general merchandise business in Georgetown, District of Colum- 
bia. He next became a partner in a similar business in Baltimore, 
where he started his fortune. Mercantile houses in Philadelphia 
and New York were soon added to his business, which now 
prospered greatly. 

After accumulating a considerable fortune, Peabody moved 
to London in 1837 and established the banking house of George 
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Peabody and Company. A man of high principles, great energy, 
sagacity, and enterprise, he was strict and careful in his methods , 
and, although always courteous and kind, he demanded the same 
exactitude and care of all with whom he dealt. He soon attained 
a high position as an international banker, and accumulated by 
1860 what was in those days considered a large fortune. 

Mr. Peabody refrained from taking sides between the North 
and the South in 1861-65, and at the first opportunity he be- 
came a peacemaker. To Mr. George Eustis he wrote in 1862 : 
“Mad as I think my countrymen have acted in bringing about 
this dreadful war... we must not confound error with crime.” 
While keeping out of the war, he gave his native land the benefit 
of his business skill and the assistance of his wealth in its financial 
difficulties. 

Peabody did not wait for great wealth, but commenced his 
benevolence early. The list of his benefactions is too long to be 
given here. Only a few of the more significant can be mentioned. 
He gave various large amounts to Harvard College and other 
institutions in New England, and a million dollars to endow the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore. He aided Dr. Kane in his Arctic 
explorations, and Kane gave the name of “Peabody Land” to a 
portion of the Arctic shores he discovered. He gave several 
millions for the improvement of tenements for working people 
in London. When Queen Victoria tendered him a baronetcy, 
he declined it and she then presented him her portrait. 

The people of his native town of Danvers invited him to 
attend their centennial celebration in 1852, and he sent them a 
letter. When the letter was opened at the celebration, it was 
found to contain a check for $100,000 for a lyceum “for the 
promotion of knowledge and morals,” and these words : “From 
George Peabody of London, England, FDUCATION. A 
DEBT DUE FROM PRESENT TO FUTURE GENERA- 
TIONS.” These words were inscribed on the seal of the Pea- 
body Education Fund and are perpetuated on that of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. They have been the inspiration 
of many men of wealth and have become the creed of many 
communities and commonwealths in the South. 

How Peabody inspired others to give to benevolent and 
educational causes is illustrated by a story told by Dwight L. 
Moody when in attendance on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Says Moody : 
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“When a guest of Mr. John Garrett of Baltimore on a cer- 
tain occasion, he told me that his father used to entertain George 
Peabody and Johns Hopkins in the early days. Peabody went 
to England, and Hopkins stayed in Baltimore. They both became 
immensely wealthy. Garrett tried to get Hopkins to make a will 
but he would not. Finally, Garrett invited them both to dinner, 
and afterward asked Peabody which he enjoyed most, the mak- 
ing of money or giving it away. Hopkins cocked up his ears, and 
then Peabody told him that he had had a struggle at first, and 
it lasted until he went into his London houses he had built 
for the working classes, and saw the little children so happy. 
‘Then,’ said Peabody, ‘I began to find out it was pleasanter to 
give money away than it was to make it.’ Forty-eight hours 
later,’ continued Moody, “Hopkins was making out his will 
founding The Johns Hopkins University and Hospital.” ? 

Mr. Robert Winthrop told Dr. Curry how Mr. Peabody, 
sitting with him under a portrait of Benjamin Franklin in his 
home in Brookline, Massachusetts, drew from his pocket the 
budget of what he had done and proposed to do with his for- 
tune of ten or twelve million dollars, and after going over 
various items said, “And now I come to the last.... You may 
be surprised when you learn what it is ; but it is the one nearest 
my heart, and the one for which I shall do the most, now and 
hereafter.” Then he proceeded to read the sketch for the en- 
dowment of southern education.® | 
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Peabody had long been interested in the South and its pecu- 
liar problems, which he understood remarkably well for a 
northern man. He appears to have acquired his first interest in 
the people of the South when as a mere youth he traveled 
through Virginia and other states selling goods for his uncle’s 
store in Georgetown. In 1857 he made an extensive tour through 
the South, visiting the chief cities and conferring with their 
leading citizens. Coming events were already casting dark 
shadows over the land, and he was evidently studying the 
situation. 


2J. L. M. Curry, Sketch of George Peabody and the Peabody Education 
Fund, pp. 1-26. 
3 [bid. 
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When the terrible contest was over and the South lay pros- 
trate and crushed, he made up his mind that the first thing to be 
done was to help the people to start schools to educate their 
children, and that this he would do. 

The gift of Mr. Peabody in its purpose to help cure the 
sores of a distressed people by giving them aid for a constructive 
plan of education, was original and unique. It was not for the 
mere relief of suffering; it was to lay the foundations for future 
peace and prosperity through enlightenment and training. In this 
sense he was a pioneer of a new philanthropy, which did not 
seek only to palliate, or merely to eliminate the causes of evil 
and distress, but to build up a better and a stronger human so- 
ciety. This new type of philanthropy called for an able admin- 
istrative body. ‘This Mr. Peabody established by appointing a 
board of some of the wisest and ablest men in the country. 

This board, according to Mr. Peabody’s wish expressed in 
his letter of donation, should always have an equal represen- 
tation of northern and of southern men, but should be free from 
extremists. He commenced by naming his friend of many years, 
Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, as chairman. Mr. Winthrop was a 
man of high culture, with wide interests in the whole country. 
He had been a member and the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a member of the United States Senate. He had 
always opposed slavery, but had disapproved strongly of the ac- 
tivities of the abolitionists in Congress. In a speech made in the 
campaign of 1864, he said that the Constitution was menaced 
not so much by the southern rebellion as by the radical Union- 
ists in the North.* He supported President Lincoln’s and after- 
wards President Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. He asserted 
that the plan of holding the southern states in subjection until 
Negro suffrage could be established was an outrage.> He was 
thus undoubtedly the best qualified man to be found in the 
North to undertake the delicate task that Mr. Peabody proposed 
to him. 

In a letter of February 7, 1867, addressed to a group of 
gentlemen who were requested to form the board, Mr. Peabody 
announced his first gift of one million dollars,* the income 


Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop, pp. 203, 248. 

5 [bid., p. 268. 

6 John McDonogh of New Orleans made what was perhaps a larger dona- 
tion but it was limited to schools in New Orleans and Baltimore. 
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of which, he wrote, “should be used by you in your discretion 
for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral or 
industrial education among the young of the more destitute por- 
tions of the Southern and Southwestern states of our Union ; 
my purpose being that the benefits shall be distributed among 
the entire population without other distinction than their needs 
and the opportunities of usefulness to them.” 7 

Besides Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Peabody named as trustees : 
General U. S. Grant ; Hamilton Fish, governor of New York 
and member of the United States Senate ; David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, from Tennessee, admiral of the United States Navy ; 
Bishop Charles Pettit McIlvaine, president of Kenyon College, 
Ohio ; William Cabell Rives, member for many years of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, of the United States House of 
Representatives, minister to France, member of the United 
States Senate, member of the Peace Convention which met in 
Washington in 1861, and member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Confederate Congress; William M. Evarts, 
chairman of the New York delegation to the Republican Con- 
vention, which nominated Lincoln in 1860; William Aiken, 
member of the South Carolina House of Representatives and 
Senate, governor, and member of the United States House of 
Representatives before the war, in 1867 elected again member of 
the United States House of Representatives, but not allowed to 
take his seat ; William Alexander Graham, member and speaker 
of the North Carolina House of Representives, member of the 
United States Senate, governor of North Carolina, secretary of 
the Navy, Whig candidate for vice president of the United 
States in 1852, member of the Confederate States Senate, and 
in 1866 elected to the United States Senate, but not allowed to 
take his seat ; and John Henry Clifford, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, attorney general and governor of Massa- 
chusetts ; Charles Macalester, Samuel Wetmore, George W. 
Riggs, and George N. Eaton, long-time personal friends of Mr. 
Peabody ; and George Peabody Russell, a nephew. Another 
member was Edward A. Bradford, of Louisiana. It will be noted 


7 Curry, op. cit., pp. 1-26. For the history of the Peabody and Slater boards, 
see the reports made to these boards by Sears and Curry, consisting of some 
fifty volumes extending through forty-seven years. They contain the most 
reliable accounts we possess of the condition and progress of southern schools 
during this period: Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, I-VI (1867-1914). Hereafter cited as Peabody Proceedings. 
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that Farragut, Rives, Aiken, Graham, Bradford, and Eaton were 
all from the South. 

The high character of this board was maintained to the 
end. Among those who were elected members as vacancies 
occurred were: Rutherford B. Hayes, Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt, presidents of the 
United States ; and Morrison R. Waite and Melville W. Fuller, 
chief justices of the United States Supreme Court; Alexander H. 
Stuart, William Wirt Henry, and John W. Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia; Theodore Lyman, John Lowell, George F. Hoar, Charles 
Devens, William C. Endicott, and Richard Olney, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Joseph H. Choate, of New York ; Bishop Henry B. 
Whipple, of Minnesota, Bishop William Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, Bishop William C. Doane, of New York, and Daniel 
C. Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins University. Among 
financiers were J. P. Morgan and Morris K. Jesup, of New 
York ; G. P. Wetmore, United States senator, of Rhode Island ; 
A. J. Drexel and George W. Childs, of Pennsylvania. Among 
eminent southerners were Henry R. Jackson and Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia ; James D. Porter, governor of Tennessee ; Richard 
Taylor, Randall L. Gibson, Charles E. Fenner, and Thomas C. 
Manning, of Louisiana ; and William A. Courtenay and Martin 
F. Ansel, of South Carolina. No nobler body could have been 
found to carry out the purposes of this great trust. 

There were no precedents to follow in the execution of 
Mr. Peabody’s unique plan. Mr. Winthrop and his colleagues 
made a new record in the execution of this trust. Larger founda- 
tions have been created since for similar purposes, but the Pea- 
body Fund has been an example for them all. 

In accordance with the announcement of his gift, Mr. Pea- 
body created in 1867 a trust incorporated under the laws of 
New York as the Peabody Education Fund of one million 
dollars, to which he added in 1869 another million, to assist edu- 
cational effort in “those portions of our beloved and common 
country, which have suffered from the destructive ravages, and 
not less disastrous consequences, of civil war.” Nearly a million 
and a half of Mississippi and Florida bonds, which he later added 
to this fund, proved unproductive, being repudiated by those 
states. The fund, which has been frequently mentioned as three 
millions, was thus reduced to about two millions of productive 
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capital.* Mississippi and Florida were at first omitted in the 
distribution of the income from the fund. It was on motion of 
President Hayes, the peace-making president, that by the unan- 
imous vote of the trustees these states were in 1892 established 
as beneficiaries along with the other southern states. 

“Never was a gift more timely,” writes Dr. Curry, Mr. 
Peabody’s biographer and an agent of his Board. “It came,— 
white-winged messenger of peace and fraternity, in the hour 
of gloom, poverty and despondency....Pacification and _rec- 
onciliation were slow of birth and growth... and Mr. Peabody 
longed for the restoration of harmony and... coveted the op- 
portunity of doing something to consolidate the Union and 
make it one, not of coercion,...but of affection and help- 
fulness.” He believed that education was a necessary means of 
securing the highest good of the whole of his beloved country— 
“ “This I give to the suffering South for the good of the whole 
country, were the words which he spoke with affection when 
in 1869 he placed his second great donation (of one million) in 
the hands of his Trustees.” ® 

A meeting was held at the White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, in July, 1869, where Mr. Peabody was present, to ex- 
press the gratitude of the southern people for “his large gen- 
erosity in the cause of education.” 1° At a preliminary meeting 
a committee was appointed to prepare suitable resolutions and to 
make arrangements for a public meeting. Honorable James 


8 Curry, op. cit., pp. 141-46. 

9 [bid., pp. 22-24. 

10 General John Eaton, at that time superintendent of public instruction 
of Tennessee and afterwards commissioner of education of the United States, 
published in his first report a letter from Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
August 25, 1869, which describes Mr. Peabody’s appearance and the company 
there. “Mr. Peabody shares with ex-Governor Wise, the uppermost cottage 
in Baltimore Row, and sits at the same table with General Lee, Mr. Corcoran, 
Mr. Taggart, and others. He is now in his seventy-fifth year, and is, for- 
tunately for the world, a bachelor. Being quite infirm, he has been seldom 
able to come to parlor or dining-room, though he has received many ladies 
and gentlemen at the cottage, and seems fond of society. His manners are 
singularly affable and pleasing, and his countenance one of the most benevo- 
lent we have ever seen. It is also indisputably handsome. It is pleasant to 
know that he is particularly gratified at the reception he has met here, and 
with the considerate attention that has been on every hand shown him. Such 
evidences of regard are highly appreciated by a man who has steadfastly 
declined titles and decorations at the hands of the greatest sovereign in 
Europe.”—First Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Tennessee, 1869, pp. 1-li. 
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Lyons, the chairman, presented the resolutions to Mr. Peabody 
at this meeting. Mr. Peabody was conducted to the dais by Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran, the band playing “Hail Columbia.” “The 
scene was particularly impressive and Mr. Peabody’s great fee- 
bleness excited great sympathy.” In presenting the resolutions, 
Mr. Lyons made an eloquent address, quoting the old Roman 
who said, “Nothing is more noble, more exalted, than to despise 
riches if you have them not, and if you have them, to employ 
them in beneficence and hberality.” To Mr. Peabody, he said : 
“You, sir, of all the men known to us, alone have united the 
wisdom and philanthropy of the great men of the ante-Christian 
and the Christian era, and in your noble conduct combine the 
wise philosophy of the heathen with the benignity of the Chris- 
tian.” 11 In spite of his weakness, Mr. Peabody arose and made 
a reply, thanking the gentlemen for their kind sentiments and 
saying, “Of all the kind words you have spoken, those referring 
to the Southern Education Fund have been sweetest to my ears. 
Coming as they do from such a distinguished and intelligent 
body, they corroborate the opinions already expressed by other 
eminent men of the South. The enterprise is still very young... 
but it is growing, and under the superintendence of the... 
eminent agent, and under the guidance of the distinguished 
gentlemen of the trust, and with the warm coéperation experi- 
enced throughout the South, it cannot do otherwise than prove 
a success, and, I am confident, will serve as auxiliary in restoring 
the South to a state of higher prosperity and happiness than ever 
before. God grant it may be so.” 

This gift to southern education was received with deep ap- 
preciation by the people of the South, not so much for the 
material aid rendered as for the sentiment expressed. Congress 
thanked Mr. Peabody and caused a medal to be struck and pre- 
sented to him. Mr. Peabody’s example has had great influence 
on other philanthropists and gifts to education have multiplied 
since his time. General Lee well expressed the esteem in which 
George Peabody was held in the South, when he said, in a letter 
written to Mr. Peabody’s nephew after the death of the great 
philanthropist in November, 1869, “The announcement of the 
death of your uncle, Mr. George Peabody, has been received 
with the deepest regret wherever his name and benevolence are 


11 Baltimore Gazette, July 30, 1869. 
12 [bid. 
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known ; and nowhere have his generous deeds, restricted to no 
country, section or sect, elicited more heartfelt admiration than 
in the South. He stands alone in history for the benevolent and 
judicious distribution of his great wealth, and his memory has 
become entwined in the affections of millions of his fellow- 
citizens in both hemispheres.” 

Let us next summarize the situation of public education in 
the South at the time the Peabody Board commenced its work. 
All of the southern states, with the exception of South Carolina, 
had in the beginning included some reference to education in 
their constitutions. They had generally recognized the impor- 
tance of education for white children, but after 1832, as a result 
of the Nat Turner insurrection in 1831 and similar uprisings of 
the Negroes, they had just as generally prohibited the instruc- 
tion of Negroes. Three of the states, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana, had attempted to organize state systems of public 
schools, but these had been broken down by the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Three states, Virginia, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, had laws providing for the free education of children 
of indigent parents, with the result that public education, as we 
have seen in the case of Virginia, was looked upon by these peo- 
ple as intended only for paupers. Prejudice existed against these 
systems because of false pride, and many parents allowed their 
children to grow up in ignorance rather than have them taught 
in the “pauper” schools. In spite of these adverse conditions, 
however, sentiment in favor of popular education had been 
growing, before the Civil War, among the non-slave-holding 
whites of the hill and mountain regions. The Civil War stopped 
this development in favor of public education for some ten 
years, and the period of inaction would have been considerably 
extended but for the coming of the Peabody Board. Immediately 
following their occupation by Federal forces at the close of the 
war, the southern states set up governments, under President 
Lincoln’s plan, all of which included provisions for education. 
These provisions were unfortunately destroyed by the congres- 
sional plan of military reconstruction, which was put in force in 
1867.18 Most of the intelligent leaders in education were dis- 
franchised at that time, and the governments were put into the 
hands of ignorant freedmen, who became the tools of carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. The Peabody Board thus had to com- 


13 See pp. 368-371, 389-392. 
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mence its efforts to stimulate educational development during 
a most unfortunate period. 

It was in 1867 that Mr. Peabody made his first donation to 
southern education and his Board went to work immediately, 
but it was not until 1877 that the last federal troops were with- 
drawn from the South and the people of those states were set 
free to organize their own governments. Dr. Sears made his first 
tour of the South in 1867-68 and reported that he found at that 
time no representative government in any state except Tennessee. 
State elections were being held for delegates to constitutional 
conventions, but when they met, there was so much uncertainty 
and confusion that little was accomplished with regard to 
schools. The people everywhere feared federal interference to 
enforce mixed schools, of which they had a peculiar horror. Dr. 
Sears reported that they preferred to wait until they could be 
sure “that their enterprise shall rest upon some solid legal foun- 
dation.’* ... There is an almost universal reluctance among the 
people to act while they are so much in the dark in respect to 
the future. No one can know how much this uncertainty para- 
lyzes the energies of the Southern people just now, unless he has 
been among them and learned their discouragement and de- 
jection.: 2? 

At this juncture of affairs, the Peabody Board came forward 
to help the people of the South to establish their schools. The 
Board decided that the gift should be used for building “com- 
mon schools for children of every class, race and condition.” To 
accomplish this it recognized two primary tasks: First, to help 
create local public school systems where they did not exist ; 
second, to create institutions for the adequate training of public 
school teachers. Dr. Barnas Sears, president of Brown University, 
submitted a plan of operation which was so highly approved that 
the Board immediately requested him to become its agent. This 


he finally agreed to do. \ 


BaRNAS SEARS AND THE PEABopy BoArRD 


Barnas Sears was eminently qualified for this original and 
important service. After being graduated at Brown, he had 
studied the educational system of Germany. He then studied 


14 Peabody Proceedings, I, 42. 
1S Toid., p. 112. 
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theology. As professor in Newton Theological Seminary, as 
the successor of Horace Mann in the office of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, and as president of Brown Uni- 
versity, he had had varied and rich educational experience. 
Barnas Sears was probably the best man in America at that time 
to undertake the work laid out for the South by the Peabody 
Board. He was a statesman of broad views and genuine patriot- 
ism. Though reared and educated in the North, he understood 
southern conditions and southern views. His method was to im- 
plant ideas on education in the minds of the people and so to 
lay the foundations for a public school system to be supported 
by them. He entered on his mission with wisdom and tact and 
met the southern people in a sympathetic way which soon won 
their confidence and gratitude. 

For three months Sears gave his entire time to the study of 
the field and the preparation in consultation with prominent 
men of a plan of operation. This plan, which is full of sugges- 
tions for all educational workers today, may be summarized as 
follows : 

The general purpose was to make a small amount of money 
accomplish the most possible in stimulating the development of 
public education in the southern states. This was expressed in 
ten points : 


1. Aid only public schools and normal schools under state au- 
thority. 

2. Aid schools where large numbers can be gathered and a 
model school can be organized. 

3. Give preferences to places which will exert the widest in- 
fluence. 

4. Aim at the power and efficiency of a few such schools 
rather than at the multiplication of schools languishing for support. 

5. Try in all ways to improve the state systems, acting through 
their organs and machinery wherever they are proffered. 

6. Favor separate state normal schools over departments in col- 
leges or academies. 

7. Give special attention to training women teachers for the 
primary schools, rather than men in the colleges. 

8. Follow the same plan in training colored teachers. 

g. Favor the appointment of superintendents, the formation of 
associations of teachers and the publication of journals for their 
improvement. 
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10. The Board should in no case meet the entire expense of a 
school or institute. Only a small portion of the amount, usually 
one-fourth, would be given."* 


In the absence of experienced officials of boards and of 
superintendents to guide, the advice and encouragement given 
by the agent was more important than the small amount of 
money. 

The policy of the Peabody Board and of Dr. Sears was to 
work through the leading citizens of the South in influencing 
legislation, and so to build up a body of sentiment that would 
perpetuate the system. Dr. Sears and Dr. Curry only offered 
advice to legislatures when invited to address them. Many of 
the leading men in the South before the war had been indif- 
ferent or opposed to the education of all the white children at 
the expense of the state, and they were much more opposed to 
the education of the Negroes. These men considered that the 
public school laws adopted at this time under the influence of 
northern propagandists, who were not identified with the real 
interests of the states, did not represent true southern opinion. 
Dr. Sears set for himself the task of overcoming these objec- 
tions and prejudices and winning the hearty support of the lead- 
ing citizens of the South—a difficult task. At times, he almost 
despaired. In 1868 he wrote to Mr. Winthrop, “What can an 
individual do, if he is not backed up by the public? Influential 
public men are worth more than the single-handed labor of a 
dozen sub-agents. This will be my policy—to get public co- 
adjutors all over the country.” '” His first and greatest success 
was in winning friends and co-workers in the South and in 
overcoming through them these difficulties. 

Slow progress was made during the first ten years of the life 
of the Peabody Board. People everywhere were eager to get 
some of the Peabody money for schools of every description, 
but Dr. Sears adhered strongly to his plan of helping only where 
there was an opportunity to build a public school system. At 
first this meant giving aid for elementary schools. These schools, 
he always said, must be “good schools that will be permanent.” 

After six years of work in the South, traveling through all 
the states and getting into contact with people of all classes, 
Sears reported to the Board in 1874 that he estimated that the 


16 [bid., pp. 56-57 ; Curry, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
17 [bid., Il, 313. 
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people of the South were divided into three approximately 
equal groups: The first group, composed of the more aggressive 
and forward-looking people, was heartily in favor of systems of 
public schools. Fortunately this group was leading in most of 
the states. [he second group was composed of those who had 
no definite opinions, either for or against the schools, but were 
acting with the first group in making school systems possible. 
The third group, sincerely opposed to public education by the 
state, was “made up of those who agree only in this ; that they 
look with pride upon the past, with disdain upon the present, 
and with distrust into the future.” 18 This last group he con- 
sidered dangerous to the cause whenever “aroused to a high 
pitch of excitement by an appeal to their prejudices and pas- 
sions.”’ 19 

During this early period, from 1868 to 1876 inclusive, nine 
of the southern states in which Sears had worked had made 
changes in their school laws in accord with the new doctrine. 
The Reconstruction administrations had served a purpose in 
forcing a discussion of the question of public schools. But for 
this agitation, it is probable that the native southerners would 
have let the question sleep for some years longer. Now that the 
subject was brought up, however, the southern leaders dared to 
enact many new and forward-looking provisions, which, though 
they were somewhat crude and unsuited to the requirements of 
the people at the time, answered as serviceable precedents for 
better laws which became permanent later, as public opinion 
was gradually educated to the point where effective action was 
possible. 

Since 1877 no southern state has seriously considered the 
abolition of free public schools. By 1879 Sears considered the 
matter fully decided for the whole South. In his final report 
in 1880, he said: “The judgment of the people is settled on 
this subject, and there is no danger of a reversal of the deci- 
sion.” 2° But he believed that it would be necessary for the 
Board still to use its “utmost influence to make the people at 
large feel the full weight of their responsibility. Information 
must be diffused, and well-settled principles and maxims of edu- 
cation repeated till an interest is felt in the subject that shall 
secure the result.” 2? 

18 [bid., I, 408. 20 [bid., Il, 260. 

19 bid. 21 [bid., p. 209. 
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When we look, however, at the expenditures made for 
school purposes, the school enrollment, and the condition of 
illiteracy during the period between 1868 and 1880, it will be 
apparent that progress in education was very slow and fluctu- 
ated greatly in some of the states. The annual expenditure for 
public schools in all the states was distressingly small. For some 
years it was in many of those states less than $1.00 per child of 
school age. In 1880 North Carolina and Georgia spent less than 
$2.00 per child; and Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, less than $3.00 per child enrolled in the schools. In 
five states—Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina—there was a considerable slump in this amount be- 
tween 1876 and 1877. The schools ran only three or four months 
at best, and the teachers’ salaries were only $25 or $30. It was 
a pitifully small, slow beginning, but it was, as it turned out, a 
real beginning. 

During this period the Peabody Board had been making do- 
nations to certain of the towns and cities of the states as a 
method of making their schools examples. But the amount of 
aid given was very small. The largest donation to any state in 
any year was $37,975—to Virginia in 1874. The only effect to 
be expected of such small donations was the stimulation of local 
effort.22 And this was realized to a remarkable extent. 

In most of the states the attendance in all of the elementary 
schools was smaller in 1870 than it had been in 1850 or 1860. 
The war had destroyed such schools as had existed, and the state 
systems were not yet functioning. In North Carolina, which 
was one of the chief states that really had any public schools 
before the war, only about half as many children were attend- 
ing school in 1870 as had been attending in 1850. Very little 
had been accomplished in the way of establishing permanent 
schools for Negroes, and few Negroes, comparatively, had 
found their way to the schools by 1871. By 1880, however, the 
attendance had grown largely. 

The ratio of the children enrolled in the schools in propor- 
tion to the enumeration shows the extremely unsettled condi- 
tions in 1870 and 1871. The number enrolled was less than half 
of the number enumerated. In Texas and Virginia it was less 
than one-third ; and in Georgia, less than one-eighth. In 1879-80 

22 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 87-89. 
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the enrollment in eight of the twelve states was less than half 
the enumeration.”° 

As was to be expected, after the confusion and impoverish- 
ment following the Civil War, the number of white illiterates 
in the southern states, between the ages of ten and fourteen 
years, increased over 100,000 between 1870 and 1880. After the 
public schools got started this number decreased 150,000 by 
1890. A steady improvement in all these respects—in expendi- 
tures, in enrollment, and in literacy—began in all the states from 
1890. First, the principle of public education had to be adopted 
and systems organized ; then ways and means had to be found 
for supporting schools ; and, finally, teachers had to be trained 
before definite results began to appear. So, we come next to 
consider the work of the Peabody Board in the matter of train- 
ing teachers. 


Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


A classical scholar and a graduate of a liberal arts college, 
Dr. Sears was a strong believer in the professional training 
of teachers. He held that there were both a “science” and 
an “art” of teaching, and that, as in the other professions, 
“there is nothing peculiar in the case of the teacher. His profes- 
sion is like other professions, and requires special preparation 
as the others do, and for the same reason.” 2° Sears had had, 
moreover, six years of experience as superintendent of the state 
normal schools of Massachusetts, which had been in operation 
there for over twenty-five years. Fifteen other states in the 
North and West had adopted the plan of training teachers for 
their profession and had established normal schools, and their 
graduates had made their marks in all the states. A normal school 
had been established in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1859, 
which was operated jointly by the city and the state. The city 
of New Orleans established a normal school in 1858. Both of 
these had been closed by the war. 

Dr. Calvin H. Wiley’s plan of training teachers through 
Teachers’ Library Associations had made its impression in 
North Carolina. Reverend Braxton Craven, a Methodist minister 


23 Ibid., p. 94, from data compiled from the reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

24 United States Census Reports for the years referred to. 
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and one of the early advocates of schools in North Carolina, 
established “Normal College” in the state in 1853. He persuaded 
the legislature to grant state teachers’ certificates to its gradu- 
ates. Normal College under Dr. Craven developed some of the 
best friends of the public schools the state ever had. Normal 
College never received any aid from the state with the excep- 
tion of a small loan for a building, and in 1859 it abandoned its 
state connection and became Trinity College of the Methodist 
Church, now Duke University. 

In the meantime, the Reconstruction constitution of North 
Carolina provided that “the general assembly shall establish and 
maintain in connection with the University a department... of 
normal instruction.” The Virginia Reconstruction constitution 
declared, “The general assembly shall establish... normal 
schools.” That of South Carolina said that “it shall be the duty 
of the general assembly to provide for the establishment and 
support of a state normal school which shall be open to all per- 
sons who wish to become teachers.” The other southern states 
made similar provisions. With the restoration of the state gov- 
ernments to the people and the adoption of new constitutions, 
normal schools were provided in all these states as a part of the 
systems. 

The North Carolina summer normals had been going on 
since 1877. Such institutes were also aided by the Peabody Board 
at the University of Virginia and at Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, and similar institutes for Negro teachers were held in 
several states. These state institutes and summer normals, which 
now multiplied, did good in encouraging teachers to seek pro- 
fessional training and in preparing the way for teachers col- 
leges. As Ruffner said in his report of 1880, “A normal insti- 
tute...is not a good substitute for regular normal schools ; 
... but it is important as a provisional substitute until some- 
thing better can be done.” ?® 

Private normal schools in connection with academies and 
colleges now also multiplied throughout the country. Most of 
these, too, made application to the Peabody Board for support. 
Their requests were all rejected, because, as Dr. Sears states in 
his first report, “Such arrangements would place obstacles in 
the way of establishing state normal schools.” So-called “normal” 
schools became very numerous and popular at that time. Many 

6 Bureau of Education Circular of Information, 1885 (No. 2), p. 128. 
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small private schools tried to attract money and students by 
calling themselves “normal schools” and giving a few lectures 
on methods for teachers. Few of them, however, gave any 
special training for teachers. The first state normal schools were 
little better. These conditions gave rise to distrust of normal 
schools and denunciation of their methods by the best educa- 
tors in the country. 

Dr. Sears recommended to the Peabody Board that it should 
“favor State Normal Schools on account of their superior ex- 
cellence over Departments in Colleges and Academies.” 27 The 
Board followed his advice and adhered to the principle of aid- 
ing only schools carried on under state and city auspices. 

But, relative to the need, very limited opportunities for the 
professional training of teachers were provided in the southern 
states before 1880. The total of all appropriations for normal 
schools proper in 1879 in twelve states was only about $62,000. 
The largest number of students reported in all of them was 
1,700, most of whom attended only a six-weeks summer term. 
When we consider that these schools required almost three 
years for the completion of professional courses, it appears that 
only some three hundred trained teachers were being turned 
out each year at this time in the entire South. Having gotten the 
work for elementary schools started, Dr. Sears now took up the 
question of normal schools with the authorities of several of 
the states. He was encouraged by his success in Texas, and after 
correspondence, and after visitation in the states he reported to 
the Board in his last report (1880) that “The qualification of 
teachers is now a topic of absorbing interest in all the states. 
Scarcely a public meeting is held, or an article written on the 
subject of education, in which this point is not discussed. At- 
tention is drawn to it in legislative bodies also ; and the result 
is beginning to appear in their action.” *° 

At the meeting in 1881, just before the election of Dr. Curry, 
as Dr. Sears’s successor, the Board declared its future policy to 
be to apply its income “in the education of teachers at such 
Normal Schools as this Board or the Executive Committee may 
select.” 

Teachers’ institutes and summer normals were included in 
this program. The interval between the establishment of school 
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systems and of regular normal schools was well occupied with 
these short-term training schools. 

Mississippi made in 1870 an appropriation for training Negro 
teachers in a department of Tugaloo University at Holly 
Springs. Nothing was done for the training of white teachers 
in that state until 1910. The normal school at Florence, Ala- 
bama, was the first state normal school established for white 
teachers after the war. The property of the Methodist Uni- 
versity there was taken over by the legislature in 1872 and the 
school was opened in 1873.7° Dr. Sears reported in 1879 that he 
had found forty-seven normal students and one hundred others 
in attendance in Florence and that “it appears to combine the 
characteristics of a normal and of a public school.” *° North 
Carolina gave $2,000 for two normal schools in 1877. On the 
advice of Dr. Sears, the school for white teachers was held as 
a summer term of six weeks at Chapel Hill. This school was 
officered with a fine faculty and attracted much attention. Some 
of the greatest southern leaders in public education have de- 
clared that they had their interest in the cause awakened first 
while in attendance on this school. A normal school for Negroes 
was started at Fayetteville in 1877 and has been in operation 
ever since. In Texas Dr. Sears found a decided public sentiment 
in favor of public schools and recommended to the Board to ap- 
propriate “$10,000 for a good normal school.” In consideration 
of a fight against public schools in Texas in 1879, which re- 
sulted in the cutting down of the public school appropriation, 
Sears visited the state again, and recommended to the legislature 
that it give $6,000 for the maintenance of a state normal school, 
promising $6,000 from the Peabody Fund. The result was the 
establishment by the legislature in 1879 of the Sam Houston 
Normal School at Huntsville for whites and a Negro normal 
school at Prairie View. 

The Peabody Education Fund rarely yielded more than 
$90,000 a year, occasionally as much as $130,000. The grand 
total of expenditures from 1868 to 1914 was $3,650,556.51 Very 
little was used for administration. The agents traveled exten- 
sively, making addresses and counseling with the people wher- 
ever invited. An average of $77,671 a year for forty-seven years 
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was distributed widely in very small amounts to help establish 
public schools, to help normal schools, and to send a few picked 
teachers to them. But an amazing amount of work was done. 
The people of these states were aroused to a sense of their duty 
and were advised how to begin to build school systems. Still it 
was recognized that no Procrustean rule was workable. When 
the work for primary schools had gotten under way, a few 
of the larger towns which would exert wide influence were 
selected for aid in developing graded schools. This at least 
opened the way for guidance which was often as badly needed 
as money. 

The homely rule of helping those who help themselves, or 
requiring larger sums to be raised by local tax or contribution, 
had a most salutary influence in teaching taxpayers that there 
is no more legitimate tax that can be levied on property than 
that for the education of the masses. Some southerners made 
pathetic appeals for unconditioned and larger distributions to 
impoverished communities. It was hard to refuse such petitions, 
but it proved wise to do so. The communities aided soon as- 
sumed all the expense for schools once started, so that the aid 
could then be given elsewhere. This method, conditioned on 
self-help, had a wide and happy influence also in bringing 
organized corporate state systems of both urban and rural 
schools into existence. After careful consideration the Board 
had approved Dr. Sears’s plans in their entirety, and they were 
carried out during the whole forty-eight years of the opera- 
tion of the Board. 

As stated above, Dr. Sears, general agent from 1867 to 1880, 
commenced his work in the southern states at a very unfavor- 
able time. The states were in the midst of Reconstruction under 
the congressional plan, and confusion faced him almost every- 
where. When, for example, he went to Arkansas in 1868,” he 
said in his report : “Arkansas is in a state of complete anarchy , 
in the present excited state of feeling, lawlessness and violence 
are liable to break out at any moment.” 

In Louisiana turmoil and anger, caused by the legislative 
provisions for mixed schools, also faced him.** ‘The school funds 
had been exploited and fraudulently used by the state officers, 
including the superintendents of schools, and over two million 
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dollars had disappeared. On account of these conditions the 
Peabody Board was unable to codperate with any state authori- 
ties. It could not assist any schools whatever under state au- 
thority. It therefore confined its efforts to helping students in 
the normal schools in New Orleans, and in other similar 
schools.** Meanwhile the Louisiana state schools were largely 
attended by Negroes. The vast majority of the white children 
refused to attend these schools and were, therefore, growing up 
in ignorance. After a time, plans were made by the Board to give 
aid to the private elementary schools for white children started 
by the impoverished people. Mr. R. M. Lusher, a former state 
superintendent, was engaged by the Board to direct them, which 
he did gratuitously. He appointed trustees of schools receiving 
Peabody aid, helped them to get teachers, and supervised the 
instruction in these schools for a number of years. This was a 
new proceeding for the Board but was justified by the peculiar 
conditions. In reply to a protest from the Reconstruction super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. Sears said : 


I should be most happy to codperate with the state authorities. 
But I understand that the state public schools are so organized that 
the greater part of the white population are unwilling to send their 
children to them, and that consequently the benefit of the public 
money goes in fact chiefly to the colored children. If there is any 
feasible way of removing this inequality, bringing the white people 
generally into codperation with you, the necessity for a local 
agency would cease, and we could act in concert with you. 

We ourselves raise no question about mixed schools. We simply 
take the fact that the white children do not generally attend them 
without passing any judgment on the propriety or the impropriety 
of their course. We wish to promote universal education—to aid 
whole communities if possible. If that cannot be, on account of 
peculiar circumstances, we must give the preference to those whose 
education is neglected.* 


These schools educated many children in the rural districts. 
The Board pursued this plan until in 1877 the government of 
the state was restored to its people. Then Dr. Sears was able 
to say in his report: 
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The period for which we have been anxiously waiting has at 
length arrived. A new system of public instruction, more com- 
formed to the feelings and habits of the people, is already intro- 
duced, Our local agent (Mr. Lusher) has been reélected State 
Superintendent. The present prospect is that all classes of the peo- 
ple will unite in the work of education, and that there will be a 
pressing call on the Peabody Fund for assistance.** 


For several years following, aid was given to the schools 
of the state. Among the people there was now rapid growth 
of sentiment in favor of schools. After the other state govern- 
ments were restored to the control of their people, conditions 
became more normal and the work of the Board was more and 
more effective. 

The excitement about mixed schools would have died out 
if the question had been left to the South alone, but Congress 
would not let it alone. New Civil Rights bills were agitated 
from time to time and in 1874 the possibility that such a bill 
might pass Congress and become a law caused intense excite- 
ment throughout the whole South. With the approval of Mr. 
Winthrop and by the authority of the Peabody Board,’7 Dr. 
Sears went to Washington and pleaded against the law with the 
leading members of Congress. A committee of the Board, com- 
posed of Evarts, Wetmore, and Clifford, to which the question 
had been referred, declared that “as a result of their responsible 
consideration of the whole subject”... it was their “decided 
opinion that compulsory legislation by Congress in favor of 
mixed schools... will be most pernicious to the interests of 
education in the communities to be affected by it.” 3° Sears ap- 
pears to have made a good impression, for in January, 1874, he 


86 Peabody Proceedings, Ul, 112. 

87 The letter from White Sulphur Springs, referred to above, contains this 
statement about “mixed schools”: “Mr. Peabody’s gift being designed for the 
benefit of both races, the inquiry is suggested, and has been often made, 
whether ‘mixed schools’ are contemplated by him or his representatives. To 
this question a pointed reply can be given. The Board...assume no control 
whatever over the arrangement of the schools to which assistance is accorded, 
leaving all such matters entirely with the local authorities, who establish and 
chiefly maintain them ; consequently no portion of the fund can be expended 
on mixed schools except by the sanction of those authorities—a sanction 


ee 
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wrote to Mr. Winthrop that he thought he had “convinced 
them all that the Bill would overthrow the State systems of free 
schools, and leave both the blacks and whites, ... destitute of 
schools altogether.” *® This was one of the finest things that 
the Board and Dr. Sears could have done at that time. Had he 
not taken this position, he probably could never have accom- 
plished the great work he did. 

The Peabody Board and Dr. Sears could not foresee that as 
a result of many acts of the Reconstruction legislatures and the 
threat of the Civil Rights bill, these proposals for Negro educa- 
tion would become a political issue in the South. The conserva- 
tives in the South, like Governor Graham, of North Carolina, 
were earnest in their purpose to see that the Negroes were 
educated in accordance with their needs and that adequate 
funds were provided to accomplish this. But they did not fore- 
see that the poor whites, who had long been deprived of edu- 
cation for their children, would be so inflamed by politicians 
who made Negro education an issue, that this liberal policy 
could not be carried out. These white people, who wanted the 
best schools for their children, refused to have their taxes given 
to Negro schools so long as the white schools were not what 
they should be. 

A movement for the division of the school funds, under 
which the Negroes were to get all the taxes they paid, with 
a limited share of the state funds, was, therefore, started. It is 
noteworthy that this idea did not originate in the South but in 
the United States Congress in its enactments establishing the 
public school system of the District of Columbia. An act of 
Congress of 1862 set aside 10 per cent of the taxes collected 
from Negroes as a fund for Negro public schools. Successive 
acts in 1862 and 1864 set up a separate board of three trustees 
for Negro schools and ordered the white school board to pay 
over to these schools the Negro pro rata of the school moneys 
according to the population.*° 

So the poor whites of the South, eager to secure the best pos- 
sible schools for their children, cannot be blamed for putting 
forward this proposal to give the Negroes only the taxes they 
paid. In another place we tell how a southern governor fought 


39 Curry, Op. cit., p. 64. 
40 Henry Wilson, History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the Thirty- 
Seventh and Thirty-Eighth United-States Congresses, 1861-64, pp. 184-94. 


Upper left, Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, second agent of the Peabody Board, “the 
Great Crusader for Schools.” Upper right, Barnas Sears, first agent of the 
Peabody Board. Lower left, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, founder of Hampton 
Institute. Lower right, Hollis Burke Frissell, associate and successor of Arm- 
strong at Hampton Institute and its principal for twenty-four years 
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strenuously this plan of dividing funds between the races and 
finally prevented it from being adopted.* 

The influence of the Peabody Board, and especially the 
earnest teaching of Dr. Curry, who succeeded Dr. Sears in 1881 
and served until his death in 1903, gave rise to a better feeling 
among southern people toward the freedmen. It required cour- 
age at this time, when the provisions for the children of the 
white people were so utterly inadequate, to advocate expendi- 
tures for the education of their former slaves. But this was just 
what Dr. Curry did. He was told that to educate the Negro 
was sure to spoil a laborer. But his uniform reply to all.such 
objections was, “Ignorance is no remedy for anything. More 
and more schools were now built for Negroes with the money 
of the sale In spite of the confusion and poverty and 
the vicious influences which made extremely difficult all the 
problems of race relations, the southern states paid over $100,- 
000,000 to help educate the Negro between 1870 and rgoo.*? 


JaBez Lamar Monroe Curry, CRUSADER FOR SCHOOLS 


Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry of Alabama, late of the Con- 
federate Congress and army, who had been working for schools 
in Alabama before the war and helping Ruffner to get a school 
law in Virginia, now became a great leader in the educational 
renaissance in the South. 

The history of the development of the public schools in the 
southern states, filled as it is with interesting and romantic inci- 
dents, contains nothing more instructive or inspiring than the 
record of Curry’s accomplishment in the thirty years preceding 
the inauguration of the Southern Conference for Education. 
His career shows great wisdom in projecting and skill in 
executing plans for training disciples, creating favorable public 
opinion, securing the necessary legislation, and starting schools 
in strategic places. It is inspiring as exhibiting fine courage 
combined with tact, tireless energy with judgment, splendid 
devotion, unwavering purpose, and a faith in his own people, 
which made him a trusted and beloved leader during a grave 
crisis in the history of these states. His life, illustrating the func- 


41 See below, pp. 216-19. 
42 J. L. M. Curry, Proceedings of the Second Capon Springs Conference 
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tion of the true statesman, is full of lessons for every man who 
would serve his people and his time. 

For the full story of Curry’s career as soldier, teacher, 
preacher, statesman and diplomat, and crusader for schools, 
the reader is referred to his biography,** to his many published 
addresses, and especially to his reports to the Peabody and Slater 
boards.*# But no history of this southern campaign for educa- 
tion would be complete without an account of the origin and 
preparation of the man whose spirit animated and whose coun- 
sels gave first direction to the movement. 

Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was born at “Dark Corner” 
in Lincoln County, Georgia, in 1825. After some years in. the 
old-field school near his home and in a Presbyterian parson’s 
school at the county seat, he was sent to the famous academ 
at Willington, South Carolina, founded by Moses Waddel, then 
conducted by his sons. Here had been trained Calhoun, the 
champion of states’ rights, McDuffie, the orator of Nullification ; 
Bowie, inventor of the knife named for him, who died in de- 
fense of the Alamo; and Petigru, the defender of the Union in 
the later days in South Carolina. Curry received his academic 
training in the University of Georgia, where he was graduated 
at eighteen. He immediately entered the Law School of Har- 
vard University and completed the course in 1845, at the age 
of twenty. 

Born and bred a son of the South and, like most of the men 
of the time in his region, adhering to the principles of Jefferson, 
his thinking was broadened and his interest in public affairs in- 
creased by his residence in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He im- 
proved every opportunity to hear the great men of the East at 
that time, such as Daniel Webster, Henry Barnard, and Horace 
Mann. From Mann he seems to have learned how the ideals of 
Jefferson might be carried out in practice. He writes : “Mann’s 
glowing periods, earnest enthusiasm, and democratic ideas 
fired my young mind and heart; and since that time I have 
been an enthusiastic and consistent advocate of Universal educa- 
tion.” 45 

Returning to the South, to Alabama, whither his family had 

48 F. A. Alderman and A. C. Gordon, J. L. M. Curry: A Biography. 

#4 Peabody Reports, 1881-1902. See also A. D. Mavo, “Services of Dr. Curry 

in Connection with the Peabody Fund,” Report of the United States Commis- 


sioner of Education, 1903, 1, 524; Slater Fund Reports, 1891-1902. 
45 Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 75. 
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removed, he entered upon the practice of law and immediately 
commenced working for public education. “In 1847,” he says, 
‘‘as a candidate for and a member of the legislature, I spoke for 
free schools and voted for every proposal looking to the en- 
dowment of the State University.” 

In 1853, the governor of Alabama called attention to the 
report of a legislative committee showing that the national gift 
of school lands, amounting to $2,000,000, had been rendered 
almost valueless during the past thirty-five years, by the ques- 
tionable policy followed in their sale and use, and urged action. 
A year later an educational committee was appointed by the 
legislature with Judge A. B. Meek of Mobile as chairman and 
young Curry as a member. Says Mayo, “It was not difficult to 
recognize the hand of the new member in the report, which 
sounded the alarm in these words: ‘Of the 140,000 children of 
school age, 100,000 are receiving no school instruction. So great 
mental destitution is apparent in no other State. The demand 
for a great advance in educational facilities is clamorous, com- 
ing from the great body of the people, who are the chief sup- 
port of the State in peace and war, its rightful rulers in all 
legislation ; and their voice should be heard and obeyed. The 
elementary branches of learning at least should be free to all 
pupils without money and without price.’ *® Remarkable doc- 
trine this for the South in 1855 and wonderfully prophetic of 
the service this young man was destined to render his country. 

Curry was the champion of the bill prepared by this com- 
mittee, which was passed in 1855, and provided an educational 
fund from the proceeds of the sales of public lands with an 
additional $100,000 from the state treasury. The indigent were 
to be taught free, and tuition fees were to be collected from 
those able to pay. In 1858 there were 2,600 schools in the state, 
expending $564,000, including fees, with nearly 100,000 pupils 
enrolled for six and a half months in the year. This system was 
swept away in the deluge that followed in 1861. 

Recognizing the outstanding ability of the young man, the 
people of Alabama elected Curry in 1857 a member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, where he espoused the cause of the 
South at a critical time and by his fervent eloquence attracted 
national attention. With the other young men of his state, Curry 
now rode the topmost wave of the flood that swept the South 


48 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1903, I, 526. 
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into war in 1861. He served as a member of the Congress of 
the Confederacy between 1861 and 1865. During the last two 
years of the war he was a lieutenant colonel on the staff of 
General Joseph E. Johnston. 

To his last day Curry continued an earnest defender of the 
principles of the Old South,*? but his devotion to them did not 
lessen his loyalty to the reéstablished Union. 

Considering that Curry was from early youth to his last 
day an ardent defender of the southern political opinions and 
positions, it is remarkable that he was always an ardent advocate 
of public schools for all the people. In a powerful presentation 
of southern doctrines, made in an address before the Associa- 
tion of Confederate Veterans at Richmond, Virginia, in 1896, 
after appealing to the survivors of the Lost Cause to avow their 
“loyalty to the Republic by observing in the strictest fidelity 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution,’ Curry urges them to 
build schools as the basis of restoration of the South : 


As a Southern man and confederate soldier, I have felt that my 
highest duty to my section since the struggle ended, was to restore 
fraternity of spirit as well as political association. This duty to the 
South and to the Union was best discharged by laboring for free, 
universal education, for the free school is the cornerstone of the 
New South.... 

The New South is to reclaim and adopt the scheme of Jefferson. 
Jefferson and Calhoun were the most profound and philosophical 
statesmen of our country, and Jefferson outlined a most compre- 
hensive scheme for Virginia, including the University, colleges, and 
public schools under public control, sustained by taxation.... 


After quoting Jefferson he continues : 


Whatever of prosperity, of power, of glory, the New South 
y aspire to is inseparably connected with the free school.... All 
ther means are vain if this be wanting.... 
ur land begins again to 
blossom. Churches and schools are open. The complexities and 
difficulties of the severest problem ever encountered by civilization 
and Christianity are beginning to yield to patient solution. With all 
that is regrettable in our present condition, we still have our own 


47 He published two books in defense of them: The Southern States of the 
American Union (1895), and The Civil History of the Government of the 
Confederate States with Personal Reminiscences (1901). 
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local governments, what remains of a glorious constitution, the 
inspiration of free institutions, the wealth of incalculable possibil- 
ities, the stimulating memories of an immortal past, the beckoning 
impulses of an opening future.... Our history is not wound up. 
The means of greatness are still within our grasp. Let not our 
heroes have died in vain. They bequeathed an example of lofty 
patriotism, they gave us a place on a never-dying battle roll, and the 
historian’s pen, when not dipped in the gall of hate, gives due 
credit to superhuman virtues of privates and officers. Nationality is 
compounded of many elements, and with true Americans, we have 
a sense of community of race, of religion, of interest, of language, 
of literature, of history, a single political whole—an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States—strong ties which bind in fellow- 
ship and brotherhood. As men and citizens let us so live, in private 
and in public station, that our descendants may be as proud of us 
as we are of the noble men and nobler women of our perished 
Confederacy. Noblesse oblige.* 


Here speaks the true American. 


Curry was one of the most vigorous and versatile of men. 
The war over, he sought first to serve his country as a teacher. 
He was, first, president of a college in Alabama, and afterwards 
professor of English in Richmond College, Virginia. His suc- 
cess was immediate and brilliant. His skill in the art of expres- 
sion and his great influence over young men caused him to be 
in great demand as an educational orator. It was such talents that 
attracted the attention of the Peabody Board and led to his 
election as their agent for southern schools. A few years later 
he was appointed agent of the Slater Fund for the education of 
Negroes, and so rounded out his office as the first leader of 
the crusade for education in the South. 

As agent of the Peabody and Slater boards,*® Curry trav- 
eled constantly and widely for twenty-two years, visiting edu- 
cational meetings, teachers’ associations, normal schools, colleges, 
and all types of public schools, conventions of the churches, 
and any and every body of people who might be influenced in 
behalf of public schools, making powerful addresses wherever 
he went. By invitation he addressed the legislatures of most 
of the southern states. He was frequently called upon to address 
meetings in the North in behalf of schools in the South. In all 

48 Address before the Association of Confederate Veterans, Richmond, Va., 
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49 See Vol. II, Chap. XXVIII. 
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his work he had a single purpose, the promotion of universal 
education. He was offered the presidency of several southern 
institutions but declined them all. When tendered a position in 
the cabinet by President Hayes, who had been his fellow stu- 
dent at Harvard, he excused himself on the ground that he 
desired to continue his ministry of education in the South. With 
the exception of three years spent in Spain during the first 
Cleveland administration, as minister of the United States, Curry 
spent the remainder of his life in this crusade for schools. 

Curry was a forceful orator, eloquent and magnetic, fiery 
and caustic at times, and he never failed to carry his audience 
with him. When told that “the state had no right to tax one 
man to educate another man’s children, that it was dangerous 
to educate the masses, or that to educate a poor white or a 
Negro meant to make a criminal or to spoil a laborer,” his 
reply was, “Ignorance is no remedy for anything. If the State 
has a right to live at all, it has a right to educate.” 

It is possible to give only a few illustrations of Curry’s 
methods of promoting the public schools in the South. His 
success was due very slightly to his office, less to the small 
amount of money he had to dispense, chiefly to the way he pre- 
sented the necessity for schools as the basis of progress, and the 
obligation of the southern whites to build them at every sacri- 
fice. Other factors in his success were his attractive personality, 
burning zeal, and perfect devotion. “My life is a ministry of 
public education,” said he. The people knew him as one of their 
very own, a ee eaeeen a man who by tradition and training 
believed and felt as they did—a man who in both war and 
peace had shown his loyalty to their land. When therefore 
this man came telling them of their duty, in his earnest way, 
they followed him. 

The southern people were accustomed to oratory, they were 
familiar with political discussions, but never before had they 
heard such eloquent and forcible discussions of universal educa- 
tion. Curry’s work was the beginning of a campaign for schools 
which in time produced results never equaled before in our 
country. Wherever he appeared, whether in the schoolroom, 
before associations of citizens, or before legislatures, he com- 
manded immediate attention and won his case. 

Curry had an instinct for finding localities to start schools 
for both races, and men to help do it. He would find communi- 
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ties where the interest in schools was beginning, give them a 
little money, and encourage them to tax themselves. Soon they 
would undertake far greater things than they first dreamed of. 
Wherever he found some man struggling under difficulties to 
build a school, he came to his rescue, perhaps with a little 
financial aid, always with counsel and encouragement. He had 
a genius also for discovering and developing men of ability, 
whom he made disciples and then put into positions of leader- 
ship. He inspired and trained scores of such men, who carried 
on his work in the southern states. Moses, Alderman, Mclver, 
and Joyner in North Carolina; Johnson in South Carolina ; 
Payne and Claxton in Tennessee ; Baldwin, Abercrombie, and 
Murphy in Alabama; and Frazer and Mitchell in Virginia, 
were disciples taught by Curry. 

Curry’s work brought about great improvement in many 
places, especially in the fundamental matter of training teachers. 
Beginning with Curry’s administration, the Peabody Board de- 
cided to devote three-fifths of the fund to the training of 
teachers. Before his death in 1903 each of the states had at 
least one normal school for each race and some of them several. 
Virginia, for example, had five, including Hampton, and a de- 
partment of education and a summer school in the University. 
Alabama had four. The two Carolinas, Mississippi, and Georgia 
had schools for each race. Tennessee was helping support the 
Peabody Normal College. Every southern state had established 
a college, normal and industrial and coeducational, for colored 
youth, taught in whole or part by colored teachers. The Slater 
Fund, of which Curry became the second agent, distributed its 
gifts among some twenty state schools for Negro youth.*% 

Realizing that in the end the southern people would have to 
educate themselves at their own expense through their own 
state institutions, Curry devoted most of the funds under his 
control to the development of these state normal colleges.) The 
results accomplished with the small sum at his disposal, at most 
only $130,000 a year, were marvelous. These schools were the 
results not so much of the money given as of his personal work, 
his visitations, his addresses, the encouragement given to in- 
dividual men and women, but most of all to his example and 
Rone 

Dr. Curry lived to take part in the organization of the Con- 

49a See Vol. II, Chap. XXVIII. 
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ference for Education in the South and to aid in shaping its 
policies. He was the leading member of the first Southern 
Education Board and director of its field work. He was su- 
premely happy in the prospect of realizing his dream of a South 
devoting herself to the education of her children. His Nunc 
Disnittis uttered at the Salem meeting of the Conference, was 
prophetic of this future and inspiring to his followers.®° 

Dr. Curry died on February 12, 1903. After the funeral 
services, over which Governor Montague of Virginia, one of 
his former students, presided, with J. Pierpont Morgan, of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, and Robert C. Ogden, 
president of the Conference for Education in the South, one 
on each side of him, he was interred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Virginia, amidst the heroes of the Confederacy he 
had served so loyally. 

By legislative action in 1903, Dr. Curry was designated as 
one of Alabama’s representatives in the National Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol at Washington, the act stating that this tribute 
was made in recognition of his long and distinguished labors as 
an educator. The act did not carry an appropriation. 

On a Sunday evening during the meeting of the Southern 
Education Conference at Richmond in the April following, a 
memorial service was held for Dr. Curry. The loss of their great 
leader had been the shadow cast over the sessions of the Con- 
ference. The company that met in the Academy of Music con- 
tained a majority of the leaders of education throughout the 
South. President F. W. Boatwright, his colleague in Richmond 
College, gave a resume of Dr. Curry’s career as an educational 


leader. President Alderman delivered the eulogy. In conclusion 
he said: 


The chief work of Curry’s life was to develop an irresistible 
public opinion in a democracy for the accomplishment of perma- 
nent public ends. In short, through such work as his in one genera- 
tion, of grim purpose and intellectual audacity, the South has lost its 
economic distinctness and has become a part of American life and 
American destiny, and the North has learned to love, I trust, its 
brothers whom it did not know and, therefore, could not under- 
stand, 

Men may forget the oratory, the diplomacy, the intellectual 
vigor, the gracious, compelling charm of Curry the man, but they 


50 See Vol. II, Chap. III. 
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will not forget the zeal, the self-surrender of Curry the social 
reformer and civic patriot ; and when the final roll shall be called 
of the great sons of the South, and of the nation, who served 
society well when service was most needed, I believe that no answer 
will ring out clearer, and higher, and sweeter in that larger air than 
the Adsum of J. L. M. Curry. 


51 Proceedings of the Sixth Conference for Education in the South, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1903, p- 268. 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOLS FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO 1900 


CoNDITIONS IN VIRGINIA AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 


HE conditions in Virginia at the close of the war were, 

if anything, more desperate than in any other state. Her 

territory had been a battleground for four terrible years, 

and she had been shorn of a large part of her area by the 

organization of the new state of West Virginia. But in spite of 

these frightful conditions, the men who had been striving to 

establish public schools for thirty years now seized the first 
opportunity to lay the foundations for a complete system. 

The provisions for schools had never afforded an effective 
system for the education of all the white children. Prejudice 
against the schools for paupers had led the wealthier whites to 
provide private institutions, and half of the white children had 
never been inside a public school. Nearly 22 per cent. of the 
white population were unable to read and write in 1860. 

The Act of Congress by which Virginia was readmitted to 
the Union in 1870 provided that “the Constitution of Virginia 
shall never be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the school rights 
and privileges secured by the constitution of said State.” The 
state constitution adopted provided (Art. VIII, Sec. 3) that 
“The general assembly shall provide by law at its first session 
under this constitution a uniform system of public free schools 
and for its gradual, equal and full introduction into all the coun- 
ties of the State by the year 1876, or as much earlier as practi- 
cable.” To the body of citizens to be educated was thus added 
the entire Negro population recently freed from slavery, form- 
ing nearly one-half the total population of the state. The census 
of 1870 showed there were 207,000 totally illiterate freedmen 
in the state. Such were the appalling conditions that confronted 
the people of Virginia when called upon to establish an effective 
system of public schools. 

The story of the way in which a group of wise and devoted 
Virginians handled this difficult situation and laid the founda- 
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tions in the laws of the state for a system of public schools is 
one of the most interesting in the history of education in this 
country. 

We recall that the first Educational Association of Virginia 
was formed at Petersburg on December 29, 1863, on the call 
of President J. M. P. Atkinson of Hampden-Sydney, in the 
midst of the war. War prevented further meetings until the 
summer of 1866, when the Association reassembled at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. General Robert E. Lee became a member 
at this meeting and continued to take an active interest in the 
work of the Association until his death. An earnest petition to 
him to become president he declined on account of his health. 
At the meeting of the Association in Lynchburg in July, 1867, 
John Barbee Minor, the distinguished professor of law at the 
University of Virginia, was elected president. 


JoHN Barspee MInor 


No adequate mention has been made in the histories of the 
labors of John Barbee Minor for public schools. The record 
shows that from the time he was thirty-two years old in 1845 
to the end of his life he was a consistent and persistent worker 
for this cause. A follower of Thomas Jefferson in his political 
theories, he believed in universal public education by the state. 
This doctrine he taught for fifty years at the University of 
Virginia. His work for this cause deserves fuller notice.! 

John Barbee Minor was born in Louisa County, Virginia, 
June 2, 1813, of Huguenot and English parentage. After attend- 
ing a local classical school in the neighborhood until sixteen 
years of age he went to Kenyon College in Ohio, walking all 
the way from Virginia in company with a young kinsman, to 
improve his health. He spent a year at that college and then 
made a tour on foot of the states of Pennsylvania and New York 
by way of Niagara, Albany, and New York City. After seeing 
the sights of New York he returned by sea to Richmond and 
thence walked home. The year at Kenyon and the tramp 
through different sections of the country improved his health 

1 There are brief notices of John B. Minor’s work in W. A. Maddox’s The 
Free School Idea in Virginia Before the Civil War, p. 174; in E. W. Knight's 
Public Education in the South, p. 326; in Richard L. Morton’s Virginia Since 


1861, pp. 239, 244, 276; and in Cornelius J. Heatwole’s A History of Education 
in Virginia, p. 243. His portrait faces p. 82, above. 
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and broadened his views. He next studied for three years at the 
University of Virginia, being graduated in 1834 with the degree 
of bachelor of law. During the whole of his course at the Uni- 
versity he taught a school in the family of his law professor, 
the learned John A. G. Davis. After graduation he practised for 
a time in Botetourt County, Virginia, and then formed a part- 
nership with his brother, Lucian Minor. During these years the 
young man developed, through close study, that remarkable 
clearness of conception, firmness of grasp, and rigor of analysis 
for which he became famous. 

When Judge Henry St. George Tucker, who had succeeded 
Professor Davis in 1840, resigned the professorship in the Uni- 
versity, Minor had made such a reputation for legal scholarship 
and for exactness in the exposition of the law that he was elected 
in 1845 at the age of thirty-two to be Tucker’s successor. The 
department of law in the University, which had already made 
a fine name, was rapidly advanced by Minor in both numbers 
and reputation. He was noted for his ability and thoroughness 
in teaching. The elevated standards he established led young 
men to flock to his law school from all over the South. 

Dr. Minor was always an arduous student and a faithful 
teacher, and yet he had time for service to his neighbors and 
to the public. For many years he was superintendent of a Sun- 
day School for Negroes, and throughout the whole course at 
the University he taught a Bible class on Sunday for the stu- 
dents. 

Minor was undoubtedly influenced in his views of public 
education by his brother, Lucian Minor, whose eloquent address 
in behalf of free public schools at the Hampden-Sydney Insti- 
tute of Education has been quoted.? From a letter to his 
brother written in 1845 we see that he was already at work for 
a system of schools for Albemarle County. The subject was 
being warmly discussed and he refers to some of the objections. 
One objection was that “paupers from adjoining counties would 
come thither to educate their children,” and therefore Albemarle 
should wait until a general system could be established in the 
state. “This measure may fail,” he writes, “but it will lead to 
much discussion and a warring of the elements of light with the 


2 See above, pp. 72-73. 
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powers of darkness such as was never seen before in Virginia.” ® 
A true prophecy as we shall see. 

From the very beginning of the Virginia Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1863 down to its end, Minor was an active member 
and was several times elected its president. In every address or 
report he made he urged the duty of the state to educate all 
its citizens. When after the war the way seemed to be open 
for the establishment of a system of schools, Minor took u 
the subject again with renewed energy. The gift of George 
Peabody to the South interested him greatly and he made a 
report on its effect, regretting that Virginia’s share of the in- 
come from the fund should be so small. He recommended that 
the agent “select a few of the most suitable pupils of both sexes 
from several leading institutions of the different districts of the 
country and assist them to perfect their education as primary 
school teachers”—a plan which was adopted by the Peabody 
Board.? 

From the beginning of his illustrious career as professor of 
law at the University of Virginia, Minor taught that education 
was the duty of the state. In his book, Jnstitutes of Common and 
Statute Law, he expounded this doctrine with great force.> In 
his discussion of the duties of parents, he said : 


The last duty of parents to their children is that of giving them 
an education suitable to their station in life, a duty pointed out by 
reason, and scarcely inferior in importance to that of maintenance 
itself. 

If, then, the general education of the people is, or ought to be, 
an object to be desired, it must be attained otherwise than through 
the private agency of parents themselves. It can be accomplished 
only by the interposition and aid of government in some form or 
other. Education is undoubtedly a very great boon to the person 
who obtains it, and, indirectly, it is an important advantage to 
those connected with him. But it is not in the aspect of an individual 
benefit that it may be legitimately bestowed at the public expense. 
Charity constitutes no part of the functions of government. The 
common treasure is not to be employed save for objects which 
concern the whole community. That individuals are peculiarly 
and directly benefited by a policy which confers benefits upon the 


8 Copy of letter in author’s possession. 

4 Minutes of the Educational Association of Virginia, Lynchburg, Va., 
July 16-19, 1867. 

5 Vol. I, chap. XVI. 
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whole, is not an argument in favor of the policy ; but, on the other 
hand, it is no argument against it. In order, therefore, to justify 
the application of public money to educational purposes, it must 
be proved that the education conferred is for the public advantage, 
and that it is beyond the reach of private effort. 

That the whole of every community is deeply interested in the 
education—moral, mental and physical—of every person within its 
limits, will seem to many, probably to most, little less than an 
axiom. But as in the ardor of debate it is sometimes questioned, it 
may not be amiss to bring together in brief the prominent con- 
siderations which are supposed to establish the proposition. 


He argued this proposition under the following heads : 


(1) General education tends to preserve the peace and order of 
society. 

(2) General education tends to improve the political condition 
of society. 

In popular governments, especially in those where the right of 
suffrage is limited by no other condition than those of sex and 
adult age, the general education of the people can be deemed noth- 
ing less than an indispensable political requirement. 

(3) General education promotes the physical comfort and the 
material prosperity of society. 

As intelligence discovers and employs new appliances of domes- 
tic convenience, develops new sources of wealth and makes labor 
more remunerative, by economizing expenditure and amplifying 
results, so education, which is a principal source of intelligence, is 
so great a creator of material strength that the proverbial phi- 
losophy of mankind announces emphatically that “knowledge is 
power.” 

(4) General education tends to augment the productiveness and 
the market value of the lands of a community. 

That the productiveness of lands will be enhanced by the in- 
creased intelligence of those employed in their cultivation, is self- 
evident as a general truth.... 

These considerations then ...seem satisfactorily to demonstrate 
that the whole of every community is vitally concerned in the edu- 
cation, moral, mental and physical, of every person belonging to it. 


After discussing the different modes of accomplishing the end 
he concludes that: “The government may provide, at the 
common expense, for the complete elementary instruction of 
all classes, just as it provides for the protection of all.” 
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Minor expounds in a similar manner the duty of the state 
to higher education. He gives an exposition of Jefferson’s 
system of education and finally explains the clause on schools 
in the constitution of 1869 and the law of 1870,° which he 
helped to prepare. Every student of public education should 
study his discussion of the subject. 

Minor was universally recognized as the greatest legal phi- 
losopher and teacher in America in his day. In fifty years, 1845- 
95, he taught six thousand students. They represented the 
best young men of Virginia and of the South, and as attorneys, 
legislators, and judges they created public opinion and formed 
and interpreted the laws in these states. Through them he 
educated the people of the southern states as to their duty to 
the children. It is the convinced opinion of the writer that in 
this way he did more than any other man after Jefferson to 
shape the laws for systems of public schools in the southern 
states. 


Tue Strate EpucatTionaL ASSOCIATION 


Minor, Benjamin M. Smith, and the other men of the Educa- 
tional Association who had been working for schools for 
twenty-five years now renewed their efforts for the establish- 
ment of a system of schools. General Lee, who sent a letter ex- 
pressing his regret at not being able to be present at the Lynch- 
burg meeting when Minor was made president, forwarded a 
report in which he said: “If subjects of education could ever 
be of more importance at one period of our history than at an- 
other, that period is the present, and that it may be advanced 
to the highest state of proficiency it is important that general 
co-operation should be enlisted in its support.” * From the 
minutes we learn that “Mr. John B. Minor, from the Committee 
on ‘The Institution of a Department of Public Instruction in 
connection with the State Government’ submitted a highly in- 
teresting report which was approved” and ordered to be given 


8 Institutes of Common and Statute Law, vol. I, chap. XVI, sec. 3g, 
pp. 381 ff. 

7™In the Recollections and Letters of General Lee, his son, Robert E. 
Lee, Jr., says: “In many other letters at this time and later on, especially in 
one to Professor Minor, who had been appointed with him upon a board by 
the Educational Society of Virginia, did he urge the importance of education 
for the present and future safety, welfare, and prosperity of the country.”— 
te PCR 
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to the newspapers ; and that it was resolved “That the same 
committee be requested to prepare a memorial to the General 
Assembly of Virginia on the same subject, consonant with the 
views expressed in the report.” Barnas Sears, the agent of the 
Peabody Board, who was present at this meeting and 
addressed it, in his speech before the Constitutional Convention 
the following year (January 23, 1868), refers to this report 
of Minor and the discussion which followed it in the Associa- 
tion : 


A most valuable report on this subject which every Virginian 
would do well to read, was presented to the Educational Associa- 
tion of this State by Professor Minor of the University of Virginia. 
The discussions which grew out of it are among the most valuable 
that I have heard....I have rarely witnessed more enthusiasm on 
the subject than was manifested on that occasion. The elevated 
sentiments of the report which gave rise to the discussion, seemed 
to find a response in every breast. What gave importance to the 
action there taken was the dignity of the assembly and the high 
character of its leading and most active members.® 


Unfortunately this report of Minor has not been found and 
there is no record of any memorial presented to the General 
Assembly at this time. The explanation for this may lie in the 
following facts. The leaders of the South were depressed, almost 
to the point of despair. They were outraged by the Recon- 
struction governments and were not disposed to codperate with 
them in any way. Striving to get control of their states, they 
were disposed to fight everything projected by these govern- 
ments and put upon them against their wills. Feeling in this 
way, many persons wished to have nothing to do with the Gen- 
eral Assembly at this time, and this is probably the reason 
Minor’s report was never published and no memorial presented 
to the Assembly. The fear of mixed schools caused many people 
of Virginia to oppose every proposal for public schools. But 
this did not stop the advocates of the schools. At the same meet- 
ing of the Association another committee was appointed to 
bring in at the next meeting a report on “The Necessity and 
Value of Universal Primary Education and the Best Mode of 
Accomplishing It.” Apparently the opposition continued, and 
at the meeting in 1868 this committee was discharged, prob- 


8 Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Virginia (January 23, 1868), pp. 612-13; Peabody Proceedings, I, 81. 
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ably for the same reasons. The need of schools was fully recog- 
nized, but the Association was not ready at that time to commit 
itself to any system of legislation. 

The meeting of the Educational Association ® which con- 
vened in Lexington in 1869, was a notable one. Among those 
who attended it were General Lee, Commodore Matthew F. 
Maury, General F. H. Smith, superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute, and Professors Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
and George H. Holmes from the University of Virginia, Charles 
Martin from Hampden-Sydney College, Thomas Randolph 
Price of Randolph-Macon, and William Preston Johnston and 
Edward S. Joynes from Washington College. 

A letter in possession of Dr. Minor’s family says that Gen- 
eral Lee invited him to be his guest during this meeting. The 
proposal for mixed schools had been defeated in the Conven- 
tion and in the constitution adopted by the people, and Minor 
and the other advocates of public schools now again earnestly 
renewed their efforts to secure a law for a proper state system. 
In his annual report to the Association, Minor, who had been 
reélected president, said : 


It becomes this Association to address itself to the work which 
lies before it, with anxious circumspection, and yet with the earnest- 


®The Educational Association of Virginia was organized at Petersburg 
December 29, 1863, by President J. M. P. Atkinson of Hampden-Sydney 
College. It was a man’s society exclusively. In 1870 at the fifth meeting 
Colonel Charles S. Venable of the University offered a resolution to “admit 
the lady teachers of the State to full membership.” The resolution failed. 
At the next meeting a resolution was offered providing that all the ladies 
teaching in the State should be invited to join the organization as “associate 
members with all the privileges of membership except a voice on the floor,” 
but that was tabled. In 1874 the constitution was amended to allow women 
to become associate members without the payment of fees, “but might not 
vote, hold office, or take part in the public discussions.” But the men did not 
hesitate to read papers written by women. Perhaps if the women had been 
admitted to full privileges in the Association, it would not have died at the 
time it did. 

The Virginia Teachers’ League, a successor of the Association, was formed 
at Mount Jackson in 1898 and was reorganized at its annual meeting in Staun- 
ton, July 30, 1901, as the Virginia State Teachers’ Association, which con- 
tinues to this day. In 1924 the president was a woman and women have done 
most of the work ever since. 

The Educational Journal of Virginia was started by the Association in 
November, 1869, to publish its proceedings and to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in general. Among its first contributors were, John B. Minor, J. L. M. 
Curry, Matthew Fontaine Maury, William Gordon McCabe, and Basil L. 
Gildersleeve. 
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ness of men striving for great results, and accustomed to mingle 
the thoughtfulness of the closet with a wise adaptation to the 
demands of practical life. Questions of novelty to us, and of great 
moment to society, will soon arise in connection with the system 
of Free Schools ordained by the organic law just accepted by the 
people, and to those questions the teachers of the State are at least 
as well qualified to respond as any other class of persons, and it is 
our duty to fit ourselves as thoroughly as possible to bear our parts 
in the coming change.*° 


Martin moved that the whole matter of public schools be 
referred to a committee of five with Minor as chairman, which 
should represent the Association before the legislature. In the 
course of the discussion which followed, Minor said that “free 
schools were not a charity, but a necessity. The primary educa- 
tion of the people cannot be accomplished without the aid of 
the government, and we should therefore, have the aid of the 
State. He gave statistics to show that not half of the people of 
Virginia were able to educate their children and argued that 
the State should do the work.” ™ 

Benjamin M. Smith was warmly in favor of the resolution, 
but Holmes and the Right Reverend (General) Pendleton were 
still doubtful as to the wisdom of the effort at this time and 
opposed it. Martin called the attention of the gentlemen to 
the fact “that the new constitution which has been adopted ex- 
pressly provides for free schools...the thing is upon us, and 
whatever may be our views, we cannot dodge the question.” 
He believed “that an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the State would prefer Professor Minor to any other man, not 
only as chairman of the committee, but as General School 
Commissioner of the State.” '° Finding that opinion on the sub- 
ject was still seriously divided, Edward S. Joynes moved to lay 
the motion on the table, which was done. But a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Benjamin M. Smith, Charles Martin, 
and John Hart, to make a report on “The Merits and Defects of 
the Prevailing Schemes of Common School Education in the 
United States.” At the meeting of 1870 Smith made a fine report 

10 Minutes of the Educational Association of Virginia, Lexington, Va., 
July 13, 1869. 

11 Richmond Dispatch, July 17, 1869, says Minor’s speech “was delivered 
with the graceful earnestness which so pre-eminently characterizes the man, 
and was listened to with the most profound attention.” 


12 [bid., July 19, 1869. 
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for this committee. After defining common schools as we un- 
derstand them today, he first called attention to the fact that 
during the eighty years which had elapsed since the adoption 
of the federal Constitution, all the states had in their organic 
laws recognized “the prerogative and duty of the State govern- 
ment to provide for the elementary (and generally for the 
secondary and higher) education of the children and youth of 
the State.” He combated the prejudices against free schools 
existing in the South, a prejudice based on the idea that they 
were first invented in New England. 


The facts of history do not justify this view. Before the intro- 
duction of common schools into any part of the United States they 
had been instituted in some of the minor German States, e.g. 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg. To John Knox, the great Scottish eccle- 
siastical reformer, is ascribable perhaps more than to any other man, 
the establishment under united State and Church auspices, of the 
parish school system of that rugged and unconquered land—a sys- 
tem which to this day evinces the wisdom and patriotism of its 
founder and to which perhaps more than to any other human in- 
stitution Scotland is indebted for the intelligence of the great mass 
of her people as a national distinction.** 


With regard to the proposal that the state needs to educate 
only leaders, he said : 


The State owes a duty to every citizen alike, the performance 
of which as to results is to be measured by the ability of each to 
receive and improve the proffered benefit... . Indeed ‘the proposi- 
tion to promote the interests of the lower by promoting those of 
the higher grades of education might seem to be an inversion of the 
proper order of proceeding. 


The criticism that the elementary schools do not promote 
morals he met squarely by asserting: 


It is fully conceded that the most thorough mental culture by 
no means guarantees a corresponding moral improvement, and that 
depravity of heart and life may be greatly more efficient of evil 
when connected with the possession of a highly cultivated in- 
tellect. But if for this reason we are to decline using all proper 
means to promote the mental progress of children and youth, we 
would be adopting a principle of conduct of most deleterious in- 


18 Educational Journal of Virginia, August, 1870. 
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fluence, for it is equally true that right moral principles and con- 
duct may be greatly more efficient of good when connected with 
the possession of a highly cultivated intellect. 


On the subject of religious instruction and the Bible in the 
public schools, it is interesting to find that Smith held precisely 
the present generally accepted view : 


The civil authority has no right nor duty to prescribe or pro- 
scribe in any matter connected with man’s relations to his Maker, 
the duties imposed by his conscience or the privileges and blessings 
pertaining to the spiritual life, provided only that no man’s rights 
of conscience or religious duties and enjoyments shall ever be 
allowed to interfere with those of others or with the welfare of 
the State or her citizens. 


Smith concluded by presenting two resolutions to the Associa- 
tion: 


1. That the Educational Association of Virginia hails with 
great satisfaction the inauguration in this State of a system of com- 
mon school education.... 

2. That the proposal ultimately to provide for the establish- 
ment of institutions for the education of teachers is especially a 
reason for the concurrence of all the lovers of every grade of 
education... .14 


After discussion, however, the resolutions were withdrawn. 
Some members considered them “quasi-political” and thought 
the Association should not make any utterance on the subject. 

Even after the constitutional provision for schools was 
adopted there was serious opposition to establishing a system 
of common schools. There were two very serious difficulties. 

In the first place, the people of Virginia had been utterly 
impoverished ; the state was staggering under debt and they 
did not see how they could meet the expenses of such a system. 
In the second place, the question was involved in the political 
controversies of the period. The white radicals had taught the 
Negro that the free school would give him the “literary educa- 
tion” of the white man and enable him to complete his emanci- 
pation from labor. 

To many conservative Virginians public education was a 

14 [bid., pp. 318-29. 
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social menace which they feared would destroy their domestic 
institutions. Ihe Union Leagues and the more rabid members 
of Congress had given ground for this fear. These considera- 
tions influenced many of the most sensible men in the legisla- 
ture to withhold at first their support from the Ruffner bill. 
In a letter to Ruffner on May 3, 1870, Minor tells him how to 
deal with these members. These men, he says, 


cannot but admit,—whatever may be their opinions in the abstract,— 

1. That failure to proceed with the system devised, would prob- 
ably provoke further humiliations from the wicked people who 
control our fortunes... . 

2. That such default would go far to secure the passage of a free 
school bill by Congress for the “delinquent states” from which my 
soul recoils with inexpressible loathing. 

3. That it would afford a rallying point and cry which would 
weld the colored vote inseparably into one, ... whilst it would cool 
no small portion of the white vote....The conservatives cannot 
afford the deadly risk of arraying themselves in opposition, really 
or seemingly, to popular education. 

Dear as is the cause of general education to me I should deplore 
such a fatal mistake, more for the general ill results, than on account 
of the delay which would ensue in inaugurating the system I long 
to see established. 


This proved a winning argument. The conservative Vir- 
ginians wisely decided to make their own school laws instead 
of running the risk of having the Union Leagues and Congress 
force an obnoxious law upon them. In spite of poverty they 
gripped the situation and made a law which solved the diff- 
culties. 

Recognizing that the new convention contained a majority 
of well-intentioned men, Lee, Minor, Smith and Curry and 
their friends decided that, instead of holding off, criticizing and 
attacking the Reconstruction government, they would help it 
to make wise provisions for the public schools. Putting aside 
all anger and disappointment, they went to work with a wisdom 
that seems to have been inspired and with a patience and 
sympathy truly Christian to accomplish their patriotic pur- 
poses. Finding a sympathetic response from the native Virgin- 
ians and the more conservative men from the North in the 
Convention, they speedily accomplished their purpose in de- 
feating the movement of the radicals and the Negroes for 
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mixed schools and shaped a wise clause in the constitution.'® 
Then having secured the election of Ruffner, a native Vir- 
ginian of their own class, as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, they helped him to form an excellent law for a system of 
schools and to get it passed by the legislature. Nothing finer 
than this occurred anywhere in the South during this period. 


WILLIAM Henry RUFFNER AND THE First SYSTEM 
oF PusLic SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 


The constitutional provision of the new Convention re- 
quired that the General Assembly should elect within thirty 
days after its organization a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion who should have “the general supervision of the 
public free school interests of the State, and shall report to the 
General Assembly for its consideration within thirty days after 
his election, a plan for a uniform system of public free schools.” 
In accordance with this provision, the General Assembly met 
on October 5, 1869, and on March 2, 1870, elected William 
Henry Ruffner superintendent and ordered him to report a 
plan for a system of schools within thirty days. In twenty-six 
days he reported a plan very similar to that which his father 
had proposed nearly thirty years before, to whom he made full 
acknowledgment.1® He accomplished a remarkable piece of 
work, and his career demands our attention. 

William Henry Ruffner, the son of Henry Ruffner, presi- 
dent of Washington College, and Sarah Lyle, was born in Lex- 
ington, Virginia, February 11, 1824. His grandfather was 
Colonel David Ruffner, a man of intellect and force, respected 
as one of the most distinguished settlers in Charleston, West 


Virginia, where he developed Kanawha Salines. William Ruffner, 


grew up on the campus of Washington College, where he was 
graduated in 1842 at eighteen years of age. It is interesting to 
note that James L. Kemper, who was graduated at the same time 
and was governor of Virginia while Ruffner was superintendent 


15 William A. Jenkins, a school man of the times, says that the article on 
education in the constitution was the work of Ruffner, aided by Curry, who 
“besieged the Underwood Convention” and “by indefatigable labor” suc- 
ceeded in having it inserted in the constitution. MS. quoted in Richard L. 
Morton’s Virginia Since 1861, p. 240. 

16 Henry Ruffner, “Plan for Schools in Virginia,” Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, I, 381-97; also House Journal, 
1841-42, Document No. 35. 
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of public instruction, discussed in his commencement oration, 
“The Need of a Public School System in Virginia.” Young 
Ruffner continued his studies as a graduate student and re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts in 1845. In his oration on 
war, delivered at this time, he urged the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by the means of a court of the nations. The 
young men of that day were advanced thinkers. During this 
period young Ruffner was greatly interested in temperance 
work and in the education of the Negroes. He organized the 
first Negro Sunday School in Lexington, where some hun- 
dreds, young and old, were taught reading and the fundamentals 
of religion by white teachers. It was in this Negro Sunday 
School that “Stonewall” Jackson taught at a later time. 

Ruffner entered the Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia in 1845 and, after graduating there, studied at Princeton. 
Licensed to preach, he took up work in the mountains of 
Virginia near Lexington. He was chaplain at the University of 
Virginia next, 1849-51, and there studied psychology, econom- 
ics, and social and political science. One of his teachers was 
the great Dr. W. H. McGuffey, the author of the readers and 
an authority on public education. Of him Ruffner says: “He 
resolved my intellectual forces into common sense.” While at 
the University he arranged a series of lectures by eminent 
ministers on the “Evidences of Christianity,” which were pub- 
lished in a volume and had wide circulation. He was pastor of 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia from 1851 to 
1853. His health breaking down, he turned to farming and 
studying geology. He made geology his vocation for some years 
and took part with Professor J. L. Campbell of Washington 
College in a reconnaissance of Virginia. 

Prior to the war, Ruffner, like his father, was a strong anti- 
slavery man. He was opposed to-secession and deeply opposed 
to coercion, but after Lincoln’s proclamation, he went with 
his own state and people. From his youth, he was, following 
his father again, deeply interested in public education and the 
improvement of the Negro race. While in Philadelphia, he was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the African Coloniza- 
tion Society. In his first annual report in 1871, he discussed at 
length the subject of the education of the Negro, maintaining 
that “every reason for educating the whites applies equally to 
educating the blacks ; and that whilst it was necessary to educate 
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the races in separate schools there should be no discrimination 
in respect to their schools as to management, usefulness, and 
efficiency.” From the same report we take this serious declara- 
tion: “How far the Negroes will be a blessing or a curse,... 
how much they...may change our politics, our burdens,... 
our very forms of government, depends, under God, upon what 
is done for them, and what is left undone.” 

When the question of public schools came up in Virginia 
in 1869 Ruffner, as we have seen, was put forward as the best 
man to lead the movement. He had been associated with Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee as a member of the Board of Directors of 
Washington College, and he attributed his election in large 
measure to the recommendation headed by General Lee, ad- 
dressed to “The Members of the Legislature” and signed by the 
leading professors at Washington College and the Virginia 
Military Institute.’ A similar recommendation was sent to the 
Assembly by the professors of the University of Virginia. In 
a personal letter General Lee said: “I consider it a fortunate 
circumstance for Virginia that the Rev. Wm. H. Ruffner is 
willing to become a candidate for the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. He is in my opinion every way qualified 
for the position, and if elected, I know of no one who will 
more conscientiously or ably discharge its duties.” Ruffner and 
the movement had the endorsement of many of the most dis- 
tinguished men in Virginia. General Lee’s endorsement and the 
accompanying letters of eminent men were read in the caucus 
by Honorable William A. Anderson, senator from Rockbridge, 
who nominated Ruffner for the position, and he was immediately 
elected. 

Ruffner had never held public office. In a letter to Dr. A. D. 
Mayo he says: “I never taught school....I had been a 
member of college and academy trustee boards, but when 
elected to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, I 
was ignorant of the details of public school systems. ...I was 
always an advocate of universal education.” 18 It turned out 
that his election was a most fortunate one. He had the back- 
ground of scholarly training, held sound views on public edu- 


17 This recommendation of Dr. Ruffner, found among his papers, is printed 


below in Appendix II, pp. 530-31. 

18 W. H. Ruffner, Diary, March 2, 1870, to August 24, 1907. Letter to 
A. D. Mayo, January, 1900. See also letter to J. A. McGilvray, January 31, 
1902. All of these are in the Ruffner collection at Montreat, N. C. 
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cation, knew how to take counsel with the wisest men of the 
state, and best of all was endowed with the great gift of com- 
mon sense. It is interesting to follow his method of work as 
outlined in his diary and in letters to his friends. 

Immediately after his election on March 2, 1870, Ruffner 
prepared a preliminary “Outline Plan and Argument for a 
School System,” 1° which he submitted to Dr. Sears, to Dr. 
McGuffey, and to the Faculty of the University of Virginia. On 
the roth, he says, “Worked over my plan with Dr. Minor,” 
and on the 11th, “Returned to Richmond.” He finished his re- 
port on the 25th, on the 26th conferred with General Lee, 
and on the 28th submitted it to the Assembly. 

Minor, who wrote Ruffner discussing the plan, article by 
article, said: “It commends itself to my hearty approval as a 
whole,” and he expressed the hope that they “may be able to 
agree upon some method for establishing something correspond- 
ing to the teachers’ institutes of the North.” In a postscript 
he added: “The idea cannot be too often reiterated that we 
must have free schools—mmust have them!” 

On March 28th, Ruffner says: “Handed in my Report to 
both Houses. 26 days since elected.” He was immediately called 
upon by the Committee to prepare the school bill on the plan 
he had outlined. 

Having now made a draft of the bill, Ruffner says in a 
letter to his friend, J. A. McGilvray, “April 18, I brought my 
Manuscript to Staunton in order to go over it with Dr. Sears. 
...1 hoped that he would criticise it; but I do not remember 
that he suggested any change whatever.” In the letter to Mayo 
he says: “April 19, I came to the University of Virginia and 
asked Prof. John B. Minor to review the bill critically, which he 
did most kindly and carefully. He made some suggestions in 
matters of details which I adopted, and in many sentences gave 
a better legal shape to the language, but made no change in the 
general cast of the document.” Besides conferring with Minor in 
person at frequent intervals Ruffner was in constant correspond- 
ence with him throughout the whole period. Among the Ruffner 
papers there are twenty-two letters from Minor, eight of them 
advising him about drafting the bill and the difficulties which 
developed at every stage of the struggle to get it passed. In his 


19 “Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the General 
Assembly, March 28, 1870.” 
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first annual report Ruffner makes acknowledgment to Minor 
for his assistance. 

“April 26 I delivered the bill to Major Henderson M. Bell, 
Chairman of the House Committee of Schools and Colleges. It 
was printed by both Houses. May 18 I began working over the 
bill in minute detail with the House Committee. May 24... 
Committee unanimously reported my bill and it was ordered 
to be printed (House Bill 202).” 

A copy of this House Bill with revisions in Minor’s hand- 
writing is on file in the Virginia State Library and the act as 
finally passed conforms exactly to this copy. It is evident that 
Minor had much to do with shaping the first act for public 
schools in Virginia. 

Ruffner says that Colonel Edmund Pendleton took charge 
of the bill in the Senate and that he sat by him and prompted 
him during an animated debate of six days. After the minority 
had tried in various ways to defeat the bill, or by amendments 
to make it so odious that it would not be accepted by the people, 
it was finally passed and signed by the governor on July 11, 
1870. Thus was accomplished after a hundred years the desire 
and plan of Thomas Jefferson for a system of public schools 
for Virginia. 

With a few changes and amendments, the laws drawn by 
Ruffner for the public schools of Virginia became the basis of 
the school system of that and many other of the southern states. 
He believed in the small unit of local school districts, directed 
by three district trustees with the county superintendent as 
the official head, the local school tax being used for the schools 
in the district in which it was levied. This was a good way to 
begin a system of people’s schools. The system lasted unmodi- 
fied until the convention of 1902, when the county plan was 
adopted. Not only did Ruffner draw up the laws and inaugurate 
the school system, outlining the course of study and selecting 
the county and city superintendents, but he guarded the school 
funds and saw that they were not diverted. It was difficult for 
the people to understand the new plan, and he met with stub- 
born opposition from the conservatives during the whole of his 
administration. He was, however, an admirable writer and a 
forceful speaker, clear and convincing in his discussion, and 
he did much to educate the people to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of a free school system. 
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Ruffner’s eleven annual reports are a valuable history of 
education in Virginia. In them he discussed every phase of the 
problem of education as presented during this critical period. 
His first report told of the origin of the Literary Fund and pre- 
sented an account of the work which the George Peabody 
Board did to assist him. His report for 1875 contained historical 
sketches of all the colleges and higher institutions of learning 
in Virginia. In several of the reports he discussed with great 
ability the use of the public lands of the United States for edu- 
cational purposes, giving the history of the different allotments 
and making a claim for Virginia for a larger share of the revenue 
from these lands, basing it on Virginia’s cession of the entire 
Northwest Territory. This claim he founded on the unfulfilled 
agreement in the act for the Northwest Territory, and 
especially upon the claim that “whilst millions of acres of public 
lands in this and other territorial regions have been divided 
among twenty-six states for educational purposes, Virginia, 
who held a double claim, has never received anything.” He 
quoted Commodore Matthew F. Maury who said: “In 1780. 
the Congress of the United States pressed Virginia to surrender 
the North-West Territory, now composing the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, to the General 
Government. ... Virginia listened to the appeal and granted it 
on the expressed condition (among others) that the lands within 
the territory so ceded should be considered as a common fund, 
for the use and benefit of all the States (Virginia included).” A 
large part of the school revenues of the states to the west has 
come from these lands, but the Old Dominion failed to get her 
share of them for her schools. 


THE ScHoot SYSTEM THE Work oF CONSERVATIVE VIRGINIANS 


The first constitutional provision for the system of free 
public schools in Virginia, has been by most historians, includ- 
ing some southerners, credited to the Reconstruction Conven- 
tion, and the law for schools enacted under it has been gener- 
ally spoken of by its enemies as a “Vankee invention.” This 
implication is only partly true. The Reconstruction Convention 
did enact the article requiring that a complete system of schools 
should be provided in Virginia, but it cannot be said that the 
members of the convention were entirely responsible for the 
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form of this article. It is true that the convention of 105 mem- 
bers contained seventy-two radicals (scalawags, carpetbaggers, 
and Negroes) and only thirty-three conservative Virginians. 
The Negroes clamored for mixed schools and the radicals were 
disposed at first to support them. But Dr. Sears, the representa- 
tive of the Peabody Board, went before the Convention at the 
request of the Virginians, who had so long been working for 
the cause, and made an earnest argument against this proposal 
which won the support of all the reasonable men in the Con- 
vention and prevented the adoption of an article requiring 
mixed schools.?° It is evident, moreover, that he and the gentle- 
men he was representing had much to do with shaping the 
article adopted, for the racial question was not mentioned. The 
new constitution only said that the schools for all must be 
“uniform.” 

As it turned out, the bill for the system of schools under the 
new constitution was prepared by the same men. When the 
Assembly met it was made up of a large majority of conserva- 
tive Virginians, and so it came about that Ruffner, assisted by 
Minor, wrote the first act of the system of schools for Virginia. 
It is correct to say, therefore, that the whole thing, beginning 
with the constitutional provision and the act of the Assembly, 
was the work of the conservative Virginians and not of the 
radicals. 

Moreover, if we look back over the years we shall realize 
that this first law for a complete system of schools in Virginia 
was the result, not of any single convention or legislature, but 
of years of striving by many Virginians. The struggle was begun 
by Thomas Jefferson, and was continued through the years by 
others, down to and including General Lee and the members of 
the Educational Association, and William H. Ruffner and 
John B. Minor, who wrote the act in 1870, then put into action 
by Ruffner. 

Two southern historians state the matter clearly. Dr. E. W. 
Knight in his History of Public Education in the South says 
that the Virginia school law “was planned by and incorporated 
into a law under the leadership of native, conservative Vir- 
ginians,” and then “was set on its way to success by a native, 
conservative Virginian who had unwavering faith in the power 


20 Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Virginia (January 23, 1868), pp. 612-13. 
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of state-supported and state-controlled public education, free 
and open alike to all classes.” 24 And Professor Morton states 
the facts in similar manner and draws the same conclusions in 
his Virginia Since 1861.7? 

Similar school laws were soon adopted in all the southern 
states, not because the people had just been converted to them, 
but because, for the first time, owing to the revolution which 
had taken place, a new economic and social order permitted it. 
Moreover, the provisions for public schools made by the south- 
ern people after the Reconstruction ended, were fully as ad- 
vanced in theory as those the radicals proposed, and far wiser 
in practice. 

The poverty of the people, their opposition to taxation, and 
the fear of Negro domination retarded the development of their 
systems for some years but there were no backward steps, and 
when once the systems were established they continued to 
grow. Curry kept on with his mission for twenty years and 
trained disciples who carried the gospel of universal education 
to all parts of the South. The seed sown by these men bore a 
rich harvest in the revival which commenced with the new 
century. 
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Now began the difficult work of organizing the schools and 
educating the people to support them. With great judgment 
Ruffner appointed the county superintendents and other officers. 
At the first meeting of the board of education on July 29, 1870, 
twelve county superintendents were chosen. The first of these 
to “take the field... under our present system,” says Ruffner, 
“was Rev. Benjamin M. Smith, D.D., of Prince Edward County, 
professor in Union Theological Seminary. Prince Edward’s first 
superintendent had long before the war been one of Virginia’s 
most active advocates of public education.” ** A public educa- 
tional meeting was held in the hall of the House of Delegates 
in which Ruffner brought together the citizens upon whom he 
had to rely for carrying out the law in the counties. The county 
superintendents received instructions in a meeting lasting several 
days and were fired with enthusiasm for their work. 

21 P, 327. 


22 Pp. 240-44. 
23 W. H. Ruffner (superintendent of public instruction), First Report, 1871, 


PP: 4, 129-30. 
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The Educational Journal, which had been started by the 
Association, was made the organ of the schools and Ruffner 
became one of the editors. 

In the spring of 1871 Ruffner made a tour of the North, 
visiting the schools and studying methods of instruction, organ- 
ization, and administration. An eager and intelligent student, 
he absorbed rapidly the information he needed and selected with 
rare judgment the things he could use. 

Graded schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes were 
almost unknown in Virginia. The information he collected about 
them he carefully digested and disseminated among the people. 
He prepared a scheme for grading country schools, which was 
commended and published by the United States commissioner 
of education for the benefit of the whole country. The 
cities and towns led in the organization of graded schools, and 
the counties soon followed. There was a great dearth of teachers. 
With the aid of the Peabody Fund, Ruffner called some of the 
most experienced teachers together and instructed the candidates 
in summer schools and county institutes. The Old Dominion was 
stirred throughout her borders, and the people soon realized that 
a new era had dawned in public education. 

Ruffner organized the system so promptly and efficiently 
that at the end of 1871, 150,000 children were in attendance in 
the schools. ‘The opponents of public schools continued to attack 
them in the newspapers. But Ruffner wrote in their defense, 
issued circulars, and through public lectures and addresses on 
court days and through his annual reports finally brought con- 
viction to the minds of the majority of the people. 

In a circular he issued “Against the Argument of Poverty 
and the Dread of Taxes,” he cites the fact that the people of 
Virginia spent $10,000,000 a year on whiskey and dogs, while 
he is asking for only $1,000,000 for education. “Do the people 
love whiskey more than education and dogs more than their 
children? They spend $2,000,000 feeding 160,000 dogs and 
make good their damages for killing sheep.” When the legis- 
lature allowed the county supervisors to levy a small tax on 
dogs for the support of the schools, such a howl arose that they 
were compelled at the next meeting to nullify it. “According 
to the report for 1871,” he said, “the annual consumption of 
alcoholics was about $19,000,000. We might add the tobacco 
consumed, candy, ornaments, etc., not to mention the money 
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spent on gamblers, theatres and swindlers.” The people spent 
$16 a head annually for liquor and only eighty-five cents for 
each child in school. “The great burden of Virginia today is 
debt and ignorance. If the people would drink less, reduce the 
number of dogs and tax those remaining, and waste less on 
personal indulgence, there would be plenty of money for the 
schools. [he struggle is not between ability and poverty, but 
between appetite and virtue. A moral revival must precede 
effective laws.” 

While superintendent of public instruction, Ruffner visited 
ninety-four of the hundred counties of Virginia, inspecting the 
schools, advising and encouraging the teachers, and addressing 
the citizens. On these tours he studied the geography and geol- 
ogy of the country and delivered lectures on its resources with 
a view of encouraging the people to improve their agriculture 
and to develop their resources as a means of providing funds 
for the support of the schools. 

But all was not smooth sailing for the schools. There were 
still many people who were prejudiced against the “free 
schools,” which they had always looked down upon as “pauper 
schools.” ‘he memories of Reconstruction and the experiences 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau, the constant meddling in the 
domestic affairs of the states by the dominant party in Congress, 
especially the proposed Civil Rights bill to enforce identical 
rights for freedmen, which was being pressed at this time, gave 
occasion to the opponents of universal education to fight the 
Virginia plan for schools. People said, “If we are to have mixed 
schools, away with the whole business.” Many school enter- 
prises were halted, some schools lost most of their pupils, and, 
worst of all, the growing feeling of cordiality toward the educa- 
tion of the Negroes was chilled. Ruffner said later, “Had the 
Civil Rights bill been enacted, our school system would have 
received its death blow.” 

These conditions caused a renewal of active opposition to 
the free school system, in which many devoted Virginians 
joined. Some of the most eminent men in the state came forward 
to voice this feeling and to urge the abolition of the whole 
system. 

Professor Bennett Puryear of Richmond College, one of the 
most ardent opponents of the schools, in a debate on the subject 
with a colleague, argued that free public schools would result 
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eventually in state paternalism. He pointed out that a free 
state system would bring compulsory education, and in time 
cause the commonwealth to provide free books, free lunches, 
and free clothes. Ihe whole system, he argued, was contrary 
to the original principles of our government, which guaranteed 
the freedom of every citizen to manage his own affairs under the 
protection, but without the interference of the state.?* 

The father of the writer, the Reverend Robert Lewis 
Dabney, D.D., professor in the Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, who had been Chief of Staff of Stonewall Jackson 
and his biographer, now started a discussion with Dr. William 
H. Ruffner, the founder and superintendent of the schools, 
which lasted for several months and stirred the whole state. 

The discussion began with an article by Dabney in the 
Southern Planter and Farmer, a monthly family paper published 
in Richmond, attacking the Virginia system. Ruffner answered 
in articles in the Enquirer, the Dispatch and the Educational 
Journal of Virginia. It became a regular debate in which Dabney 
published five and Ruffner twelve articles in the papers. In this 
debate Ruffner stood for the Jeffersonian view, which had just 
been revived and put into effect, and Dabney for the aristocratic 
view, inherited by the people of the Old Dominion from Eng- 
land. In Dabney’s mind a system of free public schools was just 
a part of a vicious scheme to destroy completely the last trace 
of that old civilization. A summary of this discussion will give 
the reader a clear understanding of the conflicting opinions of 
the people of Virginia and the South at this period.*® 

24 Morton, op. Cit., pp. 247-49. 

25 R. L. Dabney’s first article appeared in the Southern Planter and Farmer 
(a monthly published in Richmond) April, 1876, a long one. W. H. Ruffner 
wrote five articles in reply to this, which appeared in the Richmond Enquirer 
of April 5, 6, 8, 12, and 13. All of these appeared in the Richmond Dispatch 
of the same dates except the one of the 6th. Dabney’s articles in reply appear 
in the Enquirer of April 20, 22, 26, and May 4, and also in the Dispatch of 
all these dates after the 2oth. Ruffner rejoined in seven additional letters, six 
of them in the Enquirer of May to, 18, 20, 24, 28, and June 2. His seventh and 
final article appeared in the August number of the Educational Journal of 
Virginia, 1876. At the head of this article were the words: “The following 
is the closing letter of the second series on this subject.” For this memorandum 
and for access to these papers, the author is indebted to Dr. Henry R. 
Mcllwaine, for many years librarian of the Virginia State Library. 

Dabney’s articles were reprinted in Discussions by R. L. Dabney, Crescent 
Book House, Mexico, Mo., 1897, Vol. IV. See also “Secularized Education” 
in Libbey’s Princeton Review, Sept., 1879 (55th year), N. S. 4, pp. 377-400, 
reprinted in the same volume of Discussions. 
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Dabney’s argument was based on his theory of the family 
as the independent unit in society. The parents were the sole 
responsible agents of the family, both in the church and in the 
state. An aristocrat and an individualist, he held the theory of 
laissez faire in government ; the state’s duty was merely to 
protect the family and should not interfere with any of its 
functions, the chief of which was the training of the children. 
The Creator commits the education of the children to their 
parents, who alone are responsible for their intellectual, moral 
and spiritual training. “There can be no true education without 
moral culture and no true moral culture without Christianity. 
The teacher must be a Christian.” ““The soul is a monad and its 
training cannot be divided, it cannot be equipped as to its 
different parts at different times and places.” “Teaching is a 
spiritual function—natural theism is wholly inadequate, as wit- 
ness the state of pagan society.” “The church’s duty is to 
instruct parents how God would have them rear their children 
and enforce the duty by spiritual sanctions.” But the American 
Commonwealth has pledged itself to have no religious char- 
acter. “Having a variety of churches and no church establish- 
ment, the State’s money cannot be used to teach one religion 
in preference to the others.” “It would be unjust to enforce 
the religion of the majority on the minority.” The state, he held, 
is totally disqualified to conduct schools for all the people. Then 
it cannot be the teacher. “Such is the Protestant doctrine, the 
Bible doctrine. Neither State nor Church is to usurp this func- 
tion but both are to enlighten, encourage and assist the parent 
in his inalienable task.” Dabney thus repudiated what he called 
“Secularized Education.” He concludes: “Let both State and 
Church recognize the parent as the educating agent, assume 
towards him an ancillary instead of a dominating attitude ; the 
State encouraging individual and voluntary efforts by holding 
the impartial shield of protection over all property which may 
be devoted to education and in its eleemosynary character aid 
those whose poverty and misfortunes disable them from prop- 
erly rearing their own children.” Thus he held “the problem 
of religion in the schools would be solved because the State was 
not the responsible creator of the schools, but the parents.” Such 
“an educational system would present less mechanical symmetry 
but it would be more flexible, more practical and more useful.” 

Dabney objected also to “the mixture of the children of 
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the decent and the children of the vile in the same society during 
the plastic age.” “The sacred prerogative of the virtuous parent 
to choose the moral influences for his own offspring must not 
be sacrificed to this ruthless levelling idol.” “Every experienced 
teacher knows that pupils educate each other more than he 
educates them.” “How then, it is asked, are the degraded classes 
to be elevated if they be thus denied all association with those 
better than themselves? This is the proper work of mature men 
and women of virtue.” (In special schools? ) 

Dabney objected to state schools also because they aimed 
to level all classes. “The State, of course, should not legislate 
to the disadvantage of any race or class. Providence, social laws 
and parental virtues and efforts do inevitably legislate in favor 
of some classes of boys in their start in the race of life, and if 
the State undertakes to countervail that legislation of Nature 
by levelling action, the attempt is wicked, mischievous and futile. 
The larger part of every civilized people is, and ever will be, 
addicted to regular manual labor.” “The destiny of the major 
part of the human family is the alternative of manual labor or 
savagery.” “No people will ever connect a real pursuit of mental 
culture with the lot of constant manual labor.” “Manual labor 
schools have been failures.” 


Our fancy-philanthropist will raise the cry that if these views 
are admitted they condemn more than half of our fellow creatures 
to a Boeotian stupidity and mental darkness. We might answer, 
first, that his expedients are futile to reverse that doom. The only 
difference between him and us, is that he is too quixotic or un- 
candid to admit the fact. God has made a social sub-soil to the top- 
soil, a social foundation in the dust, for the superstructure—the 
utopian cannot unmake it, least of all by his patchwork. 

But there is a second answer. The use of letters is not education 
but only one means of education, and not the only means. The 
laboring classes find their appropriate mental and moral cultivation 
in their tasks themselves and in the example and influence of the 
superiors for whom they labor. The artisan cultivates his mental 
faculties most appropriately in acquiring skill and resource for his 
work. He trains the moral virtues by the fidelity and endurance 
with which he performs that work. He ennobles his taste and senti- 
ments by looking up to the superior who employs him. When to 
these influences you add the awakening and elevating force of 
Christian principles you have given that laborer a true education— 
a hundredfold more true, more suitable, more useful, than the com- 
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munication of certain literary arts, which he will almost necessarily 
disuse. 

Thorough mental discipline common schools can never give to 
these masses. The state of European and Yankee society under this 
new impulse illustrates the facts we assert. The smattering which 
State education has given the masses has but been to them the 
opening of Pandora’s box. Every manufactory is converted into a 
debating club, where the operatives intoxicate their minds with the 
most licentious vagaries of opinions upon every fundamental sub- 
ject of politics and religion, and they have only knowledge enough 
to run into danger, without having a tenth part of the knowledge 
necessary to teach them their danger and incompetency. It was this 
system which prepared the way for the “International Society” and 
the horrors of the Paris Commune. 

The objection is that when the State interferes in the work 
of common school education, it inevitably does not enough, or too 
much. To give that large learning and thorough discipline neces- 
sary for setting the mind to deal independently with the corrupt 
labyrinth of modern current opinion is beyond the State’s power. 
What she does give usually prepares the victims for the literary 
seducers and political demagogues. 


How then are the masses to be uplifted? Dabney’s plan is 
that of the convinced aristocrat : 


It is one of the most important and best established maxims of 
social science that influence descends. Hence if you would perme- 
ate the whole popular mass with any wholesale influence, the wisest 
plan is to place the element of good at the top, that it may percolate 
downwards. The truly philanthropic mode for elevating the lower 
classes of society is to provide for the rise of the superior class. 
This is nature’s process; she elevates the whole mass by lifting it 
from above so that all the parts rise together, preserving that rela- 
tion of places on whose preservation the whole organism depends. 
The fashionable plan is to place the lever under the bottom stones 
and prize them to the level of the capstones, of which the result is 
that the whole structure tumbles into rubbish.”° 


Holding these views, Dabney felt very bitterly the injustice 
of requiring the people of Virginia to educate the Negro. 


They tell us that negro suffrage is a fixed fact. They say 
Virginians cannot help it, and if the negro is to share in governing 


26R, L. Dabney, Discussions, IV, 202-6. 
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the State, our interest is to qualify him for doing so by educating 
him. To this argument many well meaning men reluctantly yield. 
Radicalism thrusts upon us this fatal innovation of negro suffrage , 
and then requires of us a promise that we will undertake to make 
it work safely and beneficiently. I beg leave to demur. I do not 
mean to divide with the conqueror the onus of his ruthless crime 
against liberty and civilization. He has committed it , let him bear 
its responsibility. 

Now our political quacks propose to fit them for citizenship 
in a generation. And how? By such an infusion of [not education 
but] a modicum of the arts of reading, writing and cyphering, 
which are at best uncertain means only for educating ; and that 
such a modicum as the kind of teachers and schools Virginia can 
now give. Does any sane man really believe this remedy will do 
that vast work? Nay verily “Leviathan is not so tamed.” 

I object to this whole scheme of State education for negroes 
because, if successful, it can only result in wrong. In every civilized 
country there must be a laboring class....If our civilization is to 
continue there must be at the bottom of the social fabric a class 
who must work and not read. Now grant that the free school does 
all that its wildest boasts can claim; that it elevates the negroes 
out of this grade. Then the only result will be that white people 
must descend into it and occupy it. 

Finally let us grant that free schools effect all that is claimed 
for the elevation of the negro ; that he is actually fitted for all the 
dignities of the commonwealth and for social equality. Then will he 
not demand it? Of course he will. If those negro schools are to fail 
they should be abolished without further waste. If they are to 
succeed they only prepare the way for that abhorred fate, amalga- 
mation. The most solemn and urgent duty now incumbent on the 
rulers of Virginia is to devise measures to prevent the gradual but 
sure approach of this final disaster.?7 


In conclusion Dabney lauds the “old Virginia plan” of pri- 
vate and church schools supported and controlled by the people 
in their private capacities : 


I admit that universal education would be a good thing were it 
practicable. The argument is that under that providential order 
which God has imposed upon society, the effectual literary educa- 
tion of all is impossible, and therefore the promise of it is delusive 
and mischievous, and that when the State is an American democ- 
racy especially, it is no safe or suitable agent for doing the work.”8 

27 [bid., pp. 184-85. 

28 [bid., p. 193. 


_———— 
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Ruffner’s replies to Dabney were designed to meet the 
local issues and win the support of the people of Virginia for 
the school system. His general argument, based on the Jeffer- 
sonian theory of the state, was the familiar one and need not 
be repeated here at length. All the people of the democracy 
must be educated to protect their rights. Family and church 
schools can never do this. The democracy is ‘a cooperative 
society of citizens whose chief function should be the education 
of the children. Local self-government, its fundamental prin- 
ciple, is best expressed in the district school directed by men 
elected by the people. The public school is the institution of 
the parents codperating in the education of their own children. 
It is their duty to see that it trains them properly. Of all people 
the followers of Jesus Christ must believe in universal education. 
Every human being made in the image of God has the right 
to an opportunity to develop his God-given capacities. The 
American democracy stands before everything for opportunity, 
a chance for every child to do this. 

In answer to Dabney’s objection that public schools could 
not give religious training, Ruffner replied that children had 
never received such instruction in the “old-field schools,” which 
Dabney wished restored in Virginia. The public schools should, 
both by example and precept, teach morals and the principles 
of religion without sectarianism. 

Against Dabney’s class objections—“the mixture of the chil- 
dren of the decent and those of the vile” in the schools ; the 
persistent existence of a laboring class that could take little 
education; and the evils inherent in the education of the 
Negroes, Ruffner held up the right of equality before the law 
and the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of all mankind. 
With regard to our duty to the Negro, he said, “We cannot 
be insensible to the moral claims these people have as human 
beings, upon their fellow men. The Negro, like every other 
organism, higher and lower, is improvable under culture. He 
may be made more intelligent, more moral, more industrious, 
and more skillful. He may be taught much of his civic and social 
duty. And just in proportion as he is really improved, in that 
proportion he is a more orderly and productive member of 
society.” 

In reply to Dabney’s argument that the education of the 
Negro in public schools ‘would prepare the way for that 
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abhorred fate, amalgamation,” Ruffner expressed the belief that 
education “would foster among the Negroes a pride of race 
which would have a purifying and stimulating power and will 
gradually overcome that contemptible ambition to associate with 
white people, which has been instilled into their minds by the 
blundering policy of the Northern people and the Federal gov- 
ernment.” “We find Negroes in our churches, our court houses, 
our halls of legislature, but there is one place where no Negro 
enters in Virginia, and that is a white school house. The law 
separates the races in education as nowhere else.” 

Dabney’s most effective argument, based on the poverty of 
the people of Virginia, was that the state was too heavily in 
debt and the people too poor to support a large and expensive 
school system. To this Ruffner replied that the state could 
make no better pecuniary investments than in the improvement 
of the minds and earning power of her citizens. The production 
of wealth is always in proportion to education. 

The debate over the public school question continued for 
some time. On the public forum, in the newspapers, at political 
- meetings, in country stores and on street corners, the discussions 
went on, to the gradual enlightenment of the people on the 
subject. The prejudice against the system died out slowly. The 
school system had come to stay, however, and was never again 
in danger of losing the support of public opinion. 

Ruffner saved the schools from defeat and ruin, and by 1880 
was able to report a total expenditure for education of nearl 
a million dollars and good results in the schools.?® The politicians 
wished to use the schools as a political machine and to overthrow 
Ruffner in order to get control of them. In 1882, after twelve 
years of faithful and efficient service, he resigned. He closed 
his final report with these impressive words : “I have now deliv- 
ered my testimony and perhaps am near the end of my public 
service. Always the time comes to lay down the burden. I per- 
sonally will have no feeling but that of great relief. My work 
I commend to God and my conduct to the charitable judgment 
of my countrymen.” °° 

Ruffner was resolute in his opinions on all educational ques- 
tions and fought for them to the bitter end. Many of his ideas 


29 Heatwole, op. cit., pp. 227-28. 
80 A. D. Mayo, Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
1903, I, 440. 
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were too far advanced for the people of Virginia at this time, 
and by his forcible, sometimes fierce, arguments he made man 
enemies. After twelve years of arduous and faithful service, he 
enjoyed, however, the admiration and love of the most intelli- 
gent people of the state, who recognized that he had laid firm 
foundations for the schools of Virginia. 


CLosinc YEARS OF THE CENTURY 


From the beginning of his administration as superintendent 
of schools, Ruffner had urged the importance of the professional 
training of teachers. He believed that teaching was as much a 
profession as that of the physician, lawyer, or preacher, and 
had pressed the establishment of normal schools. To begin with, 
he endeavored to make the state and county teachers’ institutes 
effective, and whenever possible he aided them by his presence 
and teachings. After his retirement from office he continued to 
do this, whenever opportunity offered. In 1884 an appropriation 
for a normal school was made and it was at once recognized 
that Ruffner was the logical man to make the plans and to 
become the first president of the state normal school for women 
established at Farmville. The trustees immediately sought him 
and urged him to accept the presidency. With great reluctance 
and at some sacrifice of his personal interests in his agricultural 
and geological work, he undertook the organization of the 
school, which was left entirely in his hands. It was a fine success 
from the beginning, and Ruffner’s sound educational philosophy 
has shaped and given character to the other normal schools since 
established in Virginia. His name attracted large numbers of 
pupils and gave the school a position which it has maintained 
ever since, as the leading college for women teachers in Virginia. 
In addition to teaching courses in psychology, pure and applied, 
he taught botany and geology. In 1887 failing health made it 
necessary for him to retire. Taking up again the profession of 
the practical geologist, he explored many properties in Virginia 
and West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and continued to work for 
the schools until his death on November 24, 1908. Reports of 
these surveys were published. He was sent twice to the state 
of Washington by a large corporation to report on mineral 
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deposits involving investments of millions of dollars. For these 
services he received liberal compensation. 

One outcome of the educational awakening and the estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools in Virginia was a remark- 
able revival of higher education in the state. The attendance at 
the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee University, 
and all the colleges of the state, increased from this time for- 
ward. Most of the southern states which organized public school 
systems during his time were much influenced and aided by 
the example of Ruffner’s Virginia system. His school reports 
were quoted by John Morley in England in articles advocating 
a public school system in that country. In concluding an edi- 
torial on Ruffner in the New York School Journal, the writer 
says: “It is probable that the country at large will know Dr. 
Ruffner best as a scientist, but it is as educator that Virginia 
and the South know him best. The next generation will hold 
him fully worthy of the appellation frequently applied to him 
as ‘the Horace Mann of the South.’ ” 

With regard to Ruffner’s educational work, Curry wrote : 
“For whatever of success has crowned the system Dr. Ruffner 
is entitled to the credit. His eleven reports are lucid discussions 
of all the leading subjects pertaining to the organization and 
management of schools and school systems. They are hardly 
surpassed in our educational literature, have often been quoted 
as authoritative, and were honored with a diploma from the 
Republic of Chili. Ruffner will hereafter be ranked alongside 
of Mann, Sears, Wickersham, and other such educators.” 32 

During his administration, Superintendent Ruffner appor- 
tioned nearly $5,000,000 and administered $12,000,000 without 
bond or security. No item in his accounts was ever objected to, 
not a cent was lost, and his bitterest opponent never intimated 
that there was anything mysterious or dishonest in his adminis- 
tration. Curry said, “Every page of the public school history 
of Virginia is luminous with his triumph.” 

After Ruffner the schools made little progress for ten years. 
The system became more and more a political machine and so 
lost its force. The abuses under the political administration of 
the schools were ventilated in the constitutional convention of 
1902-03 and aroused more opposition to them, with the result 
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that the system of public schools in Virginia, which had been so 

well planned and inaugurated by Ruffner, was not firmly estab- 

lished until Joseph DuPuy Eggleston was elected superintend- 

ent in 1905 and redeemed them from political interference,®? 
82 Dr. Eggleston’s work is described in Vol. i: Chap. XXI. 


CH AP Tiny Px 


THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA TO 1900 


Earty ConpiTIons IN NortH CAROLINA 


democratic than any other southern state, but its gov- 

ernment, like that in the other states, was controlled 
during the early years by the landed aristocracy of the East, 
constituting a small minority of the total population. ‘The pied- 
mont and the mountains of the West were colonized chiefly by 
Scotch-Irish and Germans (including the Moravians), with a 
sprinkling of English who had sought the new world as a refuge 
from religious and political persecution and as a wider field 
for individual development. / 

In this vast country, with great natural obstacles to civiliza- 
tion, these people remained long isolated from the other colonies. 
But they knew their rights. Chief among these was the oppor- 
tunity of education, and it is due mainly to their influence that 
schools were provided in the first constitution of North Carolina. 
In December, 1776, the chosen representatives of the people of 
North Carolina met at Halifax to form a constitution for the 
new free state. 

The Scotch-Irish of Mecklenburg, deeply resenting the dis- 
approval by the Crown of the charter of Queen’s College, 
instructed their delegates to the Congress, as it was called, to 
provide for a state college. Says Battle : 


No CAROLINA was from the beginning more 


This Congress, with wisdom unparalleled and faith approaching 
sublimity, provided for the interest of unborn children. They knew 
that those children would be incapable of freedom without educa- 
tion. They knew that there could be no education without teach- 
ers. They knew that teachers could not be procured without col- 
leges. They knew that their leaders in the pulpit and in civil offices 
had received their education in distant States and even in the mother 
country across the ocean. They resolved that their youth, seeking 
intellectual advancement, should not be temporarily expatriated in 
order to obtain it. They made the requirement of the University 
a part of the fundamental law. On the 18th of December, 1776, in 
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the Constitution of the new State, then first adopted, are found 
these golden words, written amid storms and thunderings, to be 
made good when the sun shone on a free and united people: “All 


useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.” + 


These men believed that the university and the public school 
system were part of one organism. This is shown by the con- 
nection of the two in Section 41: “A school, or schools, shall 
be established by the legislature for the convenient instruction 
of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, 
as may enable them to instruct at low prices: and all useful 
learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more 
universities.” That these men a century and a half ago recog- 
nized that money spent for schools without providing teachers 
would be mere waste and folly was most significant. Battle 
continues : 


During the War of the Revolution the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion lay dormant. Inter arma silent leges.... After the war, indus- 
try must have time for restoring plenty to wasted lands and states- 
manship to form a settled government in the place of a nerveless 
confederacy. In the month of November, 1789, our State, after a 
hesitation of a year, entered the American Union. In the month of 
December, as if forming part of a comprehensive plan, the charter 
of the University ... was granted by the General Assembly.” 


The University of North Carolina was organized in 1795, 
but for many years, through the indifference and opposition 
of the aristocracy, no step was taken to establish schools. The 
poverty of the people, their intense individualism, their division 
into sects, their opposition to taxation, and the controversies 
between the eastern and western counties retarded the establish- 
ment of schools for many years. The academies founded by the 
Presbyterians did much to develop the demand for education, 
though by their number and excellence they postponed a more 
urgent movement for public schools.* 

The constitution of 1776, which had given the landed aris- 
tocracy the control of the state for nearly sixty years, was, 
after a hard struggle, overthrown in 1835 by the adoption of 


1 Kemp Plummer Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 1, 
2 Ibid., p- 3- 
3 See above, pp. 47-62. 
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a new charter, which changed the basis of representation in the 
House and the Senate, previously limited to landowners, and 
took the election of the governor away from the legislature and 
gave it to the people. These changes ushered in an era of prog- 
ress, which included the establishment of a system of public 
schools and the expansion of the University ; and made North 
Carolina educationally the most democratic state in the South. 


Tue Work or ARCHIBALD D. MurRPHEY 


Chief among the advocates of universal education in North 
Carolina at this time was Archibald D. Murphey, one of Cald- 
well’s pupils.« Murphey saw that the sturdy young men of 
western Carolina, discouraged by the lack of schools and in- 
ternal improvements and attracted by the rich lands of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, had for years been moving west in steady 
and increasing streams. Consequently the population of this 
section had actually decreased. “It is mortifying,” said Murphey, 
“to witness the fact that thousands of our wealthy citizens are 
emigrating annually to the West in quest of that wealth which 
a rich soil and commodious navigation creates in a free state ; 
and that thousands of our poorer citizens follow them, being 
literally driven away by the prospect of poverty.” The census 
of 1850 showed that had North Carolina retained in her borders 
her sons and daughters who removed to other regions, they 
with their children would have made by 1860 a population of 
one and a half million. This movement continued down to 1910, 
when the general development of the state in education and 
industry was well under way.° 

Beginning in 1812 Murphey brought forward a large pro- 
gram for internal improvements and public education, the 
object of which was to stop this flow of the population away 


#R. D. W. Connor, Ante-Bellum Builders of North Carolina, pp. 34-62. 

5 Page in one of his “Mummy” letters of March 6, 1886, states that the 
census of 1880 showed that 41,363 white North Carolinians, chiefly young 
men, had moved to the northern and northwestern states and only 3,476 had 
come from these states into North Carolina. The excess of women over men 
in North Carolina was greater than in any other state in the union except in 
New England. Page attributes this movement to the intolerance of the ruling 
class. This had its influence, but it was chiefly poverty and lack of employ- 
ment which led these young men to seek work in other states. There had 
always been a stream of people moving from North Carolina to the West 
and these men were following their kinsfolk. 
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from North Carolina, to increase the wealth of the state, and 
free her from her economic dependence on Virginia and South 
Carolina. Up to this time North Carolina had no commercial 
city and found all her markets in the neighboring states. These 
conditions gave rise to the old gibe about North Carolina as 
“A Valley of Humiliation between two Mountains of Conceit,” 
Virginia on the north and South Carolina on the south. 

Murphey first sought to establish a system of inland navi- 
gation and other improvements, which would offset the lethargy 
and discouragement that possessed the people, to increase the 
revenues and to enable them to support a system of public 
education. Under the existing conditions the people could ac- 
complish nothing. Their means were meager and they had a 
deep aversion to any increase in taxation. Murphey’s program 
for schools was set forth in two reports to the General Assem- 
bly, one in 1816, and another in 1817. Charles L. Coon, the 
historian of public education in North Carolina, says that these 
reports embraced “the profoundest and most comprehensive 
wisdom ever presented for the consideration of a North Carolina 
legislature.” ® No one had suggested before that the state should 
do any more than give a meager sum for the training of poor 
children. 

Murphey said that his object was “To frame a system of 
education... which will develop the faculties of the mind and 
improve the good dispositions of the heart ; which shall embrace 
in its views both the rich and the poor.” His plan did not go so 
far as Jefferson’s, but it was too advanced for the times. It was 
received with indifference, and the only result was a resolution 
in the legislature of 1816, providing for a committee of three 
“to digest a system of public instruction” and report to the 
next Assembly. Murphey seems strangely not to have been ap- 
pointed a member of this committee and there is no record of 
any report by it. 

But Murphey was not to be repressed. Elected a member 
of the Senate in 1817, he made, as chairman of its Committee 
on Education, a report which was accompanied by a bill for a 
complete system of public education. It was a thorough, com- 
prehensive plan, “exactly the plan,” says Connor, ‘Which we 
are now [1914] working out in North Carolina.” 


6 Charles L. Coon, The Beginning of Public Education in North Carolina, 
I, xxvii-xxvili, 105-111. 
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But his bill was again smothered beneath the weight of legis- 
lative indifference. lt was not until its author had been long 
gathered to his fathers that North Carolina accepted the rich 
legacy he had left her.? 

As the people would not submit to taxation for the schools, 
other sources of support were sought. Between 1815 and 1825 
certain funds were accumulated by the state from extraordinary 
sources, including dividends from stocks of banks and of navi- 
gation companies, from taxes on licenses of auctioneers and 
liquor dealers and for entries of vacant land, etc. A board was 
established in 1825 and put in charge of these funds, called the 
Literary Fund, which by 1839 produced an income of only 
$100,000 a year. In 1840 a system of schools was projected, 
which, however, without an executive head and adequate sup- 
port, proved a wretched failure. 


CaLviIn HENDERSON WILEY 


Now another great leader arises. Calvin Henderson Wiley 
was one of the most devoted champions of universal education 
our country has ever produced. He was the first campaigner 
for free public schools in the South. The grandson of a soldier 
of the Revolution, whose father moved from Pennsylvania in 
1754 and bought lands from Lord Granville in Guilford County, 
the boy Wiley grew up on the farm and was prepared at the 
Caldwell Institute near Greensboro for the University of North 
Carolina, where he was graduated in 1840. Having studied law, 
he was admitted to the bar, but practised for only three years. 
He had a taste for literature, and became the editor of a weekly 
paper, first at Oxford and afterwards at Raleigh. 

From the beginning Wiley devoted his energies to the up- 
building of North Carolina, his first ambition being to see that 
the people were supplied with good literature and informed with 
regard to their own history and the character and resources of 
their state. During this period he wrote two novels, Alamance 
or the Great and Final Experiment and Roanoke or Where is 
Utopia. Both of these were based on the history and traditions 
of the South and were redolent of his native soil. 

Observation of the industrial and educational conditions of 
the people and deep concern on account of the continued exodus 

7 Connor, Op. cit., pp. 53-56. 
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of young men from the state led Wiley to conclude that there 
was but one remedy for the situation and that was universal 
education. “The children must be taught to appreciate the op- 
portunities offered at home and given the necessary training to 
improve them.” Year by year the conviction grew steadily upon 
him that he could render no greater service to North Carolina 
than by revealing the state to herself through a system of public 
schools. Abandoning personal ambition he threw himself into 
this work with all of the energy of his ardent nature.’ Entering 
politics in 1850, Wiley was elected as a Whig member of the 
House and immediately began to work for schools. 

The Literary Board, which had been the executive head of 
the school system, had proved inadequate. A single executive 
head was absolutely necessary. Failing in 1850-51 to accomplish 
his purpose, Wiley again sought election and was returned to 
the House. A bill providing for the election of a superintendent 
of schools by the General Assembly was passed ; and Wiley was 
elected to the office and entered upon the duties of the position 
on January 1, 1853, at the age of thirty-four. 

The system of public schools attempted in 1840 had proved 
such a wretched failure that the confidence of the people had 
been nearly destroyed. But Wiley went to work with courage 
and patience, studying the schools in New England and diffusing 
among the people the knowledge obtained.® A follower of Jef- 
ferson and a thoroughbred democrat, he believed that the people 
had first to be taught to build, manage, and support their own 
schools ; the schools could not be imposed upon them. He started 
out in a buggy and visited all the counties, making an extensive 
and thorough campaign of the state, talking with everybody 
he met and speaking wherever he could get an audience. He 
toured the counties in the eastern part of the state in the winter 
and in the western part in the summer. The condition of the 
people and the progress of the schools were inquired into 
wherever he went. He gathered friends, teachers, and school 
officers together and discussed their difficulties with them, cor- 
recting misconceptions and inspiring them to renewed efforts. 
He used the press very effectively in reaching the people. 

After repeated efforts, Wiley secured a law providing 


8For fuller sketches of Wiley see Connor, op. cit., and M. C. S. Noble, 
A History of Public Schools of North Carolina. 
® Connor, op. cit., pp. 101 ff, 
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county commissioners, school districts, and appropriations from 
the Literary Fund. This stimulated initiative. He next got laws 
passed permitting the people to tax themselves for their local 
schools if they desired to have them. Owing to his extensive 
propaganda, nearly every county levied this tax. 

The schools were taught at first for only three months, by 
teachers, chiefly young men, paid about $15 a month. The 
problem of better teachers was thus a serious one. Unable to 
provide training schools, Wiley devised a plan under which 
the teachers should educate themselves, as he thought. All were 
to be examined annually and graded by numbers from one to 
five. The superintendents were then advised to put the best 
teachers in the best communities and the poorest in the more 
ignorant communities—a very curious way of doing—but he 
seems to have thought that, at that stage of the business, the 
most important thing was to please the leading people. 

Wiley also founded what he called * ‘Library Associations,” 
composed of teachers and others interested in the schools. These 
associations were to collect books, establish circulating libraries, 
and secure lectures. Out of them grew county associations to 
improve the teachers, to diffuse knowledge on educational sub- 
jects, to overcome the prejudices against public schools, and to 
educate the public to tax themselves. 

With the purpose of welding together all the educational 
interests for the promotion of the elementary schools, Wiley 
held conventions of teachers in different places, where prizes 
were offered for specimen exercises in teaching English gram- 
mar, geography, and history ; for essays on the principles of 
school discipline, and so on. Out of these conventions grew, by 
1856, the Educational Association of North Carolina, which is 
still a powerful agency in the state. At the opening of the war 
this Association passed resolutions expressing the loyalty of the 
members to the Southern Confederacy and demanding text- 
books presenting southern ideals and traditions but opposing the 
use of school funds for military purposes.'° 

Wiley was apparently indifferent at this time to school 
buildings. Nothing is said about them in his reports, or about 
heat, lights, blackboards, seats, or any of the equipments of 
schools. Apparently he thought that new buildings would add 
too much to the expense. So he used any old building that was 

10 Noble, op. cit., pp. 162-65, 168-69, 179-80. 
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available.4 To the modern educator, all of Wiley’s methods 
appear extremely naive and crude, but it must be remembered 
that he was dealing with poor primitive people whom he had 
first to educate about schools. 

From 1852 until 1866 the history of the schools of North 
Carolina is a record of the work of Wiley alone. Though a 
Whig, he was retained in office by democratic legislatures from 
1853 until the close of the Civil War. He wrote a series of 
valuable reports and a number of needed textbooks. He pub- 
lished at his own expense The North Carolina Reader, contain- 
ing information about the history and resources of the state, 
which created a wholesome spirit among the people. This and 
later books prepared under his direction were highly appreci- 
ated and used in the schools during the pre-war period. His 
first report was made in January, 1854; his last, in January, 
1866. By 1860 North Carolina thus had what was in plan, if 
not in practical execution, a thoroughly democratic system of 
education, which came nearer to being a complete system of 

ublic schools than that in any other state in the South. With the 
unfaltering and courageous assistance of Governor Zebulon B. 
Vance, Wiley saved the Literary Fund from being diverted to 
military purposes and kept the schools going through the whole 
distracting period of the war, to be revived under his leadership 
after Reconstruction. 

To the wisdom, patriotism, courage, and devotion of this _ 
man North Carolina owes the foundation of her system of 
schools. Under his leadership the democracy conquered the 
aristocracy and established schools for the whites, which, though 
starved and cramped in many ways, survived all reverses, includ- 
ing a terrible civil war, and formed the basis of North Carolina’s 
present fine system of public education. 

The North Carolina schools are the best illustration we know 
of the upbuilding of a system of public education in a primitive 
democracy. Beginning in a sparse, rural population, many of 
whom were so ignorant that they did not wish their children 
educated, Wiley first drew out their interest and taught them 
what public schools would mean to them. This he did by long, 
patient, tactful, personal work. Like a true missionary, he suf- 
fered neglect and abuse patiently, faced every defeat calmly, 
and then renewed his efforts at the first opportunity. Having 

11 [bid., pp. 188, 194. 
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gained one step, he rose on that to the next ; schools started in 
one neighborhood were object lessons for the next ; one point 
won was made the argument for the next proposal. And so he 
kept on for twenty years, until finally he had a plan for schools 
worked out, which, though simple and incomplete, formed the 
basis of a system of universal education. 

Considering his long, wise, and devoted service and the diffi- 
culties he overcame, Wiley’s record is unsurpassed in southern 
school history. 

The schools of North Carolina were still in operation at the 
close of the war. Throughout all the distressful years Wiley 
had collected and compiled reports and kept the system alive 
the best he could. He never ceased to care diligently for the 
schools. He never had a secretary, assistant, or bookkeeper, and 
continued to do all the work of the office with his own hands. 
He was steadfast and faithful to the end. It is said that he stood 
at the window on the top floor of the Capitol in Raleigh when 
Sherman’s army marched up Fayetteville Street in April, 1865.1? 
He continued at his post doing everything possible to save the 
schools until he was put out. As a result the North Carolina 
system was continued as in no other state in the South. In his 
last report in 1866 Wiley says: “To the lasting honor of North 
Carolina her public schools survived the terrible shock of cruel 
war and the state which furnished the greatest number and the 
bravest troops to the war did more than all the others for the 
cause of popular education. The common schools lived and dis- 
charged their useful mission through all the gloom and trials 
of the conflict and when the last gun was fired... the doors 
were still open and they numbered their pupils by the scores 
of thousands.” 18 

Joyner, superintendent of the restored schools from 1902 
to 1919, after quoting this in his address at the installation of 
the monument to Wiley at Winston-Salem on September 9, 
1904, said truly : “To the eloquence, the zeal, the vigilance, the 
courage, the devotion, the wisdom, the tact, the power, the 
energy and the influence of the great superintendent of her 


12C. H. Mebane, Biennial Report, Public Instruction of North Carolina, 
1896-97 and 1897-98, p. 412. 
18 J. G. de R. Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, p. 349. 
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public schools, was mainly due the credit of this honorable 
record.” 14 


Tue ScHoots DurtnG RECONSTRUCTION DAyYs 


{The first result of the Reconstruction government in North 
Carolina was of course disastrous to the schools. The majority 
of the white people of the state having been disfranchised, the 
constitutional convention and subsequent legislatures were con- 
trolled by the carpetbaggers and native radicals. Though the 
majority of the white members did not favor mixed schools, 
the Negro leaders continued to clamor for them for some years, 
with the result that the interest of the white people in the public 
schools was destroyed and never renewed until this question 
was permanently settled years later. 

William W. Holden, a Republican governor, was a North 
Carolinian who had always favored public education. In his 
inaugural address on July 4, 1868, he declared that the require- 
ments of the constitution with regard to public education should 
be faithfully carried out, and public schools, normal schools, 
and high schools should be established “at the earliest practicable 
period and liberally sustained from the public treasury.” North 
Carolina must educate the children of both races, but it would 
be better, he said, for both to be taught in separate schools, 
which “shall equally enjoy the fostering care of the State.” 
Samuel S. Ashley, recently of Massachusetts, who had been the 
agent of the American Missionary Association in carrying on a 
school for Negroes in Wilmington, and had been appointed 
superintendent of public instruction in 1868, went to work to 
prepare a new school law which was submitted to the legis- 
lature through the board of education in April, 1869. The new 
constitution, Section 5, had required that “in every township 
there shall be biennially elected a school committee consisting 
of three persons whose duties shall be prescribed by law.” 
The new system had to be built on this township plan instead 
of the old district plan. So the new act required that a com- 
mittee should be elected in each township biennially, consisting 
of three persons who “shall establish and maintain for at least 
four months in every year, a sufficient number of schools at 
convenient localities which shall be for the education of all 
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children between the ages of six and twenty-one years residing 
therein.” 

To provide funds necessary to maintain this enlarged system 
the same legislature ordered that there should be “annually 
levied and collected a tax of one dollar and five cents on each 
taxable poll or male between the ages of twenty-one and fifty,” 
75 per cent of this tax to go to the support of schools. In addi- 
tion, the legislature appropriated $100,000 from the state treas- 
ury to be apportioned so as to make possible the minimum four 
months’ school term. The law required the school committee 
to present to the county commissioners an estimate of the 
amount of money needed for schoolhouses, teachers’ wages, etc., 
necessary to maintain the schools for four months as required. 
If they failed to do this they became liable to indictment under 
the constitution. 

It was a cumbersome and difficult plan. The new townships 
covered more territory than the old districts, and each com- 
mittee had to take care of several separate schools for the whites 
and the Negroes. Bitter party strife, prejudice against the new 
school system, the scarcity of teachers, and the lack of school 
funds retarded the growth of the system. The income from 
the Literary Fund was small, the capitation taxes were poorly 
collected, and only a small part of the county apportionments 
were made. 

Ashley’s report for the year ending September 30, 1870, 
showed that schools were kept in only seventy-four of the 
ninety counties, and that, while the school population was 
229,000 whites and 113,000 Negroes, the whole number of 
children attending was only 31,093, of whom 23,419 were 
Negroes. 

A new difficulty arose in 1870 when the supreme court held 
that the law of 1869, providing for local taxes for education, 
was unconstitutional. The constitution had said, Article VII, 
Section 7, that no county shall levy any tax “except for the 
necessary expenses thereof, unless by a vote of a majority of 
the qualified voters therein.” Frequently, when the question 
of levying a tax was submitted to the vote of the community, 
the people without regard to party voted against it. One party 
held that as the schools were not a public necessity, money for 
their support could be levied only by a vote of the people. 
Another party held that the schools were a necessity, and there- 
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fore a vote was not called for. Here was a quandary which had 
to be taken to the courts. Craven County furnished the test case. 
The commissioners first submitted the question to a vote of the 
people, and when a majority voted against it they proceeded to 
levy the tax anyhow as a “necessary expense” under the consti- 
tution. When the case came into court the lower court ruled 
that the levy was for a “necessary expense” and therefore should 
have been made. The case was then appealed to the supreme 
court, which reversed this decision, holding that the tax was 
not a “necessary expense” within the meaning of the consti- 
tution. The constitutional limitation of the state and county 
tax was sixty-six and two-thirds cents on the hundred dollars’ 
valuation and a capitation tax of two dollars, and the court held 
that if the school tax did not come within this limit it could not 
be legally levied without a vote. 

Here was an impasse. One clause in the constitution required 
the county commissioners to maintain schools for four months 
while another clause made it impossible legally to raise the 
money with which to do it. This decision tended to destroy 
the entire school system. We pass over a period of struggle and 
confusion in public school matters which followed and come 
to 1877. 

When we consider what had been accomplished before the 
war, we can have no doubt that if the conservative people of 
North Carolina had been left free to act without interference 
from abroad, good educational policies would have prevailed 
and public education advanced. Even Ashley, the superintendent 
from Massachusetts, acknowledged the excellence of the ante- 
bellum provisions for education. He says in his first report : 
‘Within a recent period the provisions made by this State for 
the public schools were not only generous but munificent. All 
the circumstances considered, scarcely any state in the Union 
surpassed North Carolina in this regard.” A comparison of 
Wiley’s ante-bellum schools with the schools under the early 
Reconstruction system shows that the school terms were longer, 
the attendance larger and the salaries paid the teachers larger 
in 1860 than they were in 1866 to 1870. The administration of 
the state superintendent and the county and district officials 
was far more efficient under the ante-bellum system than under 
that of the Reconstruction. 

The Reconstruction government made, however, one im- 
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portant contribution to the school laws of North Carolina, 
which became an example for the South. The southern states 
had usually depended for school support on the income from 
the Literary Funds or other permanent endowments. Their laws 
were fatally defective in that they did not require taxation for 
the schools. Confused as it was, the legislation of the Recon- 
struction government tended to correct this. These changes in 
the methods of school support were the most lasting and helpful 
of all the legislation of this period in these states. Now every- 
where efforts were made to provide state and county taxes 
for the schools. The Reconstruction laws also definitely pre- 
scribed a school term, and this is supposed to have been another 
gain; but in the case of North Carolina the term prescribed 
was the same Wiley had established before the war. On the 
whole, however, Reconstruction legislation for schools was a 
failure. The constitution adopted and the laws passed were not 
adapted to the ideals and needs of the people, and they contained 
conflicting provisions. 

The educational benefits that did arise from emancipation 
and Reconstruction were largely destroyed by the partisan ad- 
ministration of the laws. The folly and wickedness of the radical 
rule and the ignorance and incapacity of the Negro caused a 
feeling damaging to the education of both the white and the 
black child. This period of political and financial riot did much 
to destroy the interest which the native people and their former 
leaders had felt in the subject of free public education. The 
dread of mixed schools and the dismal poverty of the people 
combined to cause indifference and, in many cases, positive 
hostility toward all free schools. Here, as in Virginia, the agita- 
tion of the Civil Rights bill, which would have forced mixed 
schools on the South, threatened temporary paralysis of all 
moves for universal education of the people at public expense. 

The crime of Reconstruction retarded the progress of uni- 
versal education throughout the South for at least ten years 
and left behind it many doubters and enemies of public schools, 
a few of whom still remain with us. 


ZEBULON B. VANCE 


When the people of North Carolina obtained control of 
their state in 1877, there was a revival of interest in the schools 
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and new leaders appeared to support them. Chief among these 
were Vance and Jarvis. Zebulon B. Vance, colonel of the 
famous fighting T'wenty-Sixth North Carolina regiment, had 
been twice elected governor of the state during the war. He 
had opposed secession but became a great “War Governor” 
and enlisted more soldiers in the Confederate army than there 
were voters in the state. After Reconstruction he did a great 
work for the restoration of civilization in North Carolina. In 
1870 he was elected to the Senate of the United States, but was 
refused admission because of his disabilities. In 1876 he was 
elected governor of North Carolina for the third time, with 
Captain Thomas Jordan Jarvis, another distinguished Confed- 
erate soldier, as lieutenant governor. North Carolina owes it 
largely to these two sagacious, patriotic men that she made the 
right start in the new era. Vance had insisted on maintaining 
the public schools in North Carolina throughout the war. He 
recommended that “regular teachers be exempted from state 
military duties while employed in teaching.” “The common 
schools should surely be kept going at every cost,” said he. 
“Our system of common schools is, after all, our only true and 
solid foundation for public education.” This was done. 

The public school law passed by the Democrats in 1877 
directed that a tax of eight and two-third cents on property 
and twenty-five cents on polls should be levied by the county 
commissioners and collected by the sheriffs for the support of 
the schools. This was in addition to the state capitation tax. 

The Educational Association founded by Wiley was still 
alive and active. With Governor Vance’s support this Associa- 
tion, composed of private as well as of public school teachers, 
presented an earnest memorial to the legislature of 1876, in 


which they said : 


The public schools as they are generally do very little more 
than prevent the establishment of good private schools.... The 
public schools cannot and ought not to be abolished; though we 
may concede that it would be better to do this than leave them as 
they are.... The true remedy is to permit the people of each town- 
ship and of each city and incorporated town in the State, to tax 
themselves by a majority vote for school purposes. ... Another 
defect of the school law is, that adequate provision is not made for 
the education of teachers. ... There is a deep-felt want of a normal 
school in the State. 
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In his message accompanying this memorial, Vance called 
attention to the lack of competent teachers as shown in the 
superintendent’s report and urged that professional instruction 
be provided for them by establishing normal instruction in the 
State University. “The blind cannot lead the blind,” he said, 
and “mere literary attainments are not sufficient to make its 
possessor a successful instructor.” The legislature authorized the 
Board of Education to establish a normal school at the Uni- 
versity. A strong faculty was formed and successful sessions 
were held there for some years, which had a great influence. 
Such enthusiasm developed in the state that similar schools were 
demanded in other places, and by 1885 eight others had been 
established, resulting in the division of the small appropriation 
and the weakening of all. Much good was accomplished, how- 
ever, in training teachers, giving them a professional feeling, 
and sending them out to all parts of the state to awaken interest 
among the people. 


Kemp PLUMMER BATTLE AND THE UNIVERSITY 


| Dr. Kemp Plummer Battle was the rebuilder of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He was a sagacious, patriotic, and 
devoted man, to whom North Carolina owes not only her pres- 
ent University but her Department of Agriculture, her State 
College, and her Agricultural Experiment Station, all of which 
were largely due to his efforts. He laid the foundations on which 
these great institutions were built in later years. 
One of the first things President Battle di 
a summer normal school, the first venture of the kind attempted 
in the South. It was primarily intended for the training of those 
ue Tie prmary and grammar school grades. The faculty con- 
sisted largely of the members of the University staff, together 
with the leading progressive teachers in the state,/such as Clax- 
ton, Moses, Bingham, Alexander Mclver, Tomlinson, Graham, 
Dugger, and Leazar. In addition to these, there were a large 
number of well known educators from different parts of the 
country, such as Major Jed Hotchkiss, Stonewall Jackson’s chief 
of engineers, who taught geography, Henry E. Shepherd of 
Johns Hopkins, who taught English, and Walter Hines Page, 
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who lectured on English philology and Shakespeare.’® Strong 
popular addresses were delivered by public men, such as Vance, 
Ransom, and Gale, and by clergymen such as Bishop Rond- 
thaler, Dr. Skinner, and Dr. Jacob Henry Smith. 

During the evenings everything was done to promote the 
social enjoyment of fhe: students ; there were informal receptions 
and Beene picnics, as well as debating and other literary 


gable spirit of President Battle in endeavoring to instill in these 
tea by lectures, talks, and excursions through the Univer- 
sity woodlands, an abiding affection for the University. Fo 
six to eight hundred teachers, representing every county in the 
state, and sent them back to their homes enthusiastic lovers of 


a University. 

This project of President Battle was a stroke of educational 
statesmanship. When he took hold of the institution to make it 
live again after over ten years of practical extinction, he realized 
that its reputation as an aristocratic institution would be a serious 
hindrance and that the passing of the old order made it necessary 
to develop it into a democratic university. Thus his first step 
was to win for it the hearts of the masses. This he did through 
these meetings. 

Another effect of his policy was the awakening of pro- 
fessional pride in the common school teachers and imparting 
to them a sense of solidarity. Dr. Battle constantly depicted to 
them the civic vision of a great university as the apex of a system 
of popular education, clearly articulable and so conducted that 
the light and life of the University should permeate the whole 
from top to bottom. 

The fruitfulness of such a conception became manifest in 
another way. Many students of the University remained during 
the summer schools and came into sympathetic touch with the 
movement. These young men were imbued almost unconsciously 
with the conviction that the future of the state was in the hands 
of the teachers, that a mighty public school system had to be 
wrought out, and that an educational career promised rewards 
of a new kind and of a kind that would last longer than mere 
material or political preéminence. Thus it came about that, 
coincident with the spirit of the educational renaissance, a new 


15 Noble, op. cit., p. 414. 2 
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type of leader entered the arena. Aycock, Alderman, Noble, 
Mclver, Pell, Joyner, and others, were the natural outcome of 
a movement that had its beginning in this modest creation of 
President Battle.1® 


Tuomas J. JARVIS 


When Vance was reélected senator and finally entered the 
United States Senate in 1879, Jarvis succeeded him, and fortu- 
nately for North Carolina, was elected to a second term. The 
shaping of the laws to fit the new times and the advancement 
of North Carolina in all departments were the purpose and 
accomplishment of this man. 

The really first “Educational Governor” in the South was 
Jarvis of North Carolina. He did everything he could to advance 
the schools of North Carolina during his administration.17 He 
rallied all the progressive spirits in the state to the support of 
his program for the advancement of education and the develop- 
ment of North Carolina’s resources. 

In his inaugural address in 1881 Governor Jarvis appealed 
“to all men of all faiths and creeds and parties to work for 
North Carolina, the development of her resources and the edu- 
cation of her children. No scheme for the advancement of 
North Carolina and the development of her resources can be 
successful or permanent that does not encompass the education 
of her children. This I regard as of the very first importance, 
for without it all our efforts will be in vain.” 48 / 

It was Jarvis and the young men of the Watauga Club who 
really started the great industrial revival which has been going 
forward in North Carolina ever since. During his administration 
the North Carolina Railroad was completed, a geological survey, 
a department of agriculture, and an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion were established. It was partly through his influence also 
that the Industrial School, which became the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, was established. He was a true friend of 


16 For information about the summer normal school, the author is indebted 
to President Robert P. Pell of Converse College, S. C. 

17For a full account of the development of the North Carolina schools see 
Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860, and Knight, History of Public School 
Education in North Carolina. 

18 Inaugural Address by Thomas J. Jarvis, Governor of North Carolina, 
delivered before both Houses of the General Assembly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 18, 1881, pp. 8, 12. 
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the Negroes and built the first asylum in the state for them and 
did what he could to lessen race antagonism. 

After serving as ambassador to Brazil and closing his public 
career, Jarvis continued, as a private citizen, to preach the doc- 
trine of universal education and to work for schools. In writing 
to Dabney in 1902 he sums up his faith in these words : 


I look upon the education of the children of the South as the 
first great work to engage the labors of every lover of his country. 

I am grateful for the help of the people of the North but after 
all the work must be done by the men and women of the South. 
We understand the conditions better and can deal with them more 
wisely than strangers. But our people must deal with these condi- 
tions in a spirit of fairness and broad statesmanship. We have two 
races living in the South. These races are distinct and must ever 
remain so and yet they must live here together. My judgment is 
that it is better for both that each be educated, trained and elevated 
to the highest state of citizenship of which it is capable.’ 


Between the enlightened administration of Wiley and the 
revival had come the orgy of Reconstruction. Although John C. 
Scarborough, who became superintendent of public instruction 
in 1877, attempted to get the legislature to pass a law appropri- 
ating more money for the schools, little was accomplished until 
Jarvis became governor. 

The decision of the supreme court in 1883 that the commis- 
sioners of a county could not levy a special tax for a four 
months’ school term, if by so doing the total exceeded the con- 
stitutional limit of 66 2/3 cents, handicapped the schools seri- 
ously at this time. Superintendent Scarborough recommended 
to Governor Jarvis that this limitation should not apply to the 
tax levied for the public schools. But the legislature of 1883 
paid no heed to his recommendation and rebuked him personally 
by cutting down his salary and allowance for expenses. Jarvis 
in his message to the legislature in 1885 boldly attacked this 
parsimonious policy and demanded larger appropriations for the 
whole system of education. “This work by the State must be 
begun in the common schools and ended in the University. To 
neglect either is to neglect a great public duty.” He urged the 
legislature to propose an amendment to the constitution, which 
would remove the limitation in the case of the taxes levied for 


19 Letter to Charles W. Dabney, July 3, 1902. Italics Jarvis’s. 
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the support of the public schools. He demanded that the people 


be permitted to vote on the question of what they wanted to 

give to their schools. “We had as well look the question squarely 

in the face and meet the issue like men. It is more money for 

the schools, or poor schools with all the evil results which 

Meptae eoate ae 

follow. Which shall it be? For one, my voice is for more mone 
z y y 

and better schools.” 2° 


THe Wartauca CLuB 


Just at this tme (May 26, 1884), a club of young men was 
formed at the suggestion of a young lawyer, William J. Peele 
of Raleigh, to encourage free discussion and to promote the 
educational, agricultural, and industrial interests of the state. 
Peele, a son of the soil and a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, was a scholarly, public-spirited man, a historian 
and a philosopher, who devoted his life to advancing the educa- 
tional and literary interests of the state. 

The first membership of this club consisted of twenty-four 
young men, all under thirty—too young to have been in the war, 
and, therefore, with faces all to the future. Among them were 
W. J. Peele, Edward P. Moses, Arthur Winslow, Josephus 
Daniels, John W. Thompson, Alfred Haywood, Charles D. 
Mclver, Walter H. Page, and Charles W. Dabney. Page was a 
leading spirit. No man was elected because he belonged to any 
particular business, but because he was young, intelligent, and 
devoted to the cause of education and the improvement of the 
state. Men with personal axes to grind, cranks, or hobby-riders 
were excluded. The membership included lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, and business men, a geologist, a chemist, and two engi- 
neers. All but three were natives of North Carolina. The story 
of the activities of this club is a part of the history of education 
in this period in North Carolina. 

Such was the prejudice against anything new or any person 
who proposed to change the old order that it was decided that 
the club should avoid everything that might suggest that it 
represented a political movement. Politics was, therefore, abso- 
lutely barred, and the club was at first supposed by outsiders to 
be for social purposes. It was named the Watauga Club, chiefly 
because this would suggest nothing in particular to the public. 


20 Quoted from Noble, op. cit., pp. 394-95, 396-97. 
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To have called it the Progressive Club would have been like 
waving a red flag in the faces of the politicians. The name 
“Watauga” had, however, an interesting significance for the 
members. 

The Watauga is a pure, beautiful stream, which, rising 
under Blowing Rock Mountain in western North Carolina, 
flows, by leaps and bounds, over falls and through deep pools, 
to join the Holston River in Tennessee, giving its name to a 
lovely valley, where the earliest pioneers in the West settled 
before the Revolution. Not knowing whether their country 
belonged to the state of Virginia or to North Carolina, neglected 
by both colonies and threatened by the Indians, these pioneers 
organized a government of their own, which they called the 
Watauga Association. When Captain Patrick Ferguson and his 
men marched northward from South Carolina in the effort to 
join Cornwallis in Virginia in 1780, the men from North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Kentucky—some of whom were ancestors 
of members of the club—rendezvoused at Sycamore Falls on the 
Watauga River and marched to King’s Mountain under the 
leadership of John Sevier, where they defeated Ferguson in 
what Creasy has called one of “the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world.” 

The Watauga Association with John Sevier as its governor 
was then carried on for several years. Later it was. reorganized 
under the name of the Washington District and an effort made 
to secure the attention of the United States government through 
its first president. When this failed, a meeting of the pioneers 
throughout the section, including the Holston Valley, was sum- 
moned at Jonesboro, and a state was formed, called the State 
of Franklin, with John Sevier again as governor, which peti- 
tioned again for admission to the United States. When Congress 
ignored this request for recognition as a state, and North Caro- 
lina finally ceded its claim to the territory to the United States 
government, the Territory of Tennessee was organized, and 
when it became a state, John Sevier was its first governor, this 
being the fourth governorship he held. It is interesting to note 
how Tennessee just missed, first being the “State of Washing- 
ton,” and, then, being the “State of Franklin.” In all American 
history, there is no more brilliant illustration of the passion of 
those early Americans for self-government and of their talent 
in organizing It. 
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The name, “Watauga,” had thus deep meaning for the 
members, who felt that, like these men of the mountains, they 
were struggling to build out of chaos a new state, a state 
through which the life of the people might flow joyously, like 
that mountain stream, gaining volume and power as it coursed 
forth into the valley of the West to join the great ocean of 
an undivided nation. 

The Watauga Club had no charter or program except this 
dream of service to an impoverished and distracted people. It 
had no constitution and no bylaws, no secret ritual or cere- 
monies, no pass words and no grips. No program was announced, 
publicity was avoided, and no resolutions published until it was 
decided to concentrate on some issue. Then the whole united 
membership went after it with all the force of deep conviction 
and youthful enthusiasm. 

In The Southerner, Page’s autobiographical novel, he gives 
the creed that inspired this group of young reformers. 


I believe in this land—our land—whose infinite variety of beauty 
and riches we do not yet know. Wake up, old Land! 

I believe in these people—our people—whose development may 
be illimitable. Wake up, my People! 

I believe in the continuous improvement of human society, in 
the immortality of our democracy, in the rightmindedness of the 
masses. Wake up, old Commonwealth! ”1 


Hendrick states its ideals and purposes: 


Widen the opportunities of the common man—that was the idea 
that dominated all others. Teach him modern agriculture and the 
industrial arts; train him to be an expert manual labourer—a car- 
penter, a brick mason, an engineer, a technical mechanic ; educate 
the picked sons in the higher branches and train the qualified for 
the professions ; develop the resources of the State and stimulate 
its manufactures, so that it may no longer be dependent upon the 
North for all articles of daily use, from cradles to coffins. Train 
not only the North Carolina boy but the North Carolina girl ; 
and—more radical doctrine still—train the negro. This little Watauga 
company were not frightened by the epithet of “nigger lovers” 
that was constantly hurled at them. They did not argue the rights 
and wrongs of the old times, nor dismiss the problem with proposals 
of colonization ; they recognized that the negro was a manifest 


21 Nicholas Worth [Walter H. Page], The Southerner, p. 339. 
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reality ; and that the only wise statesmanship lay in training him to 
become an effective citizen.?? 


The Club met usually once a week, and irregularly at any 
time the members wanted to talk. Its later home was a bare 
room over a store on the main street of the town, where the 
only furniture was a large deal table and some split-bottom 
chairs. The only entertainment was talk, and what “talkfests” 
those were! In its whole history, the Club never had a dinner, 
a supper, or even a luncheon. The only refreshments at the 
meetings were ice water, pipes, and tobacco. There were no 
Rotary “features” and no Babbitts. 

As the campaign of the Club developed, men were found 
in various parts of the state anxious and competent to help. 
Through quiet conferences in various sections, the interest of 
many other young men was enlisted, who became active sup- 
porters of these causes. Notable among these were Henry E. 
Fries of Salem and Augustus Leazar of Iredell County. Peele 
was president. Page’s paper, The State Chronicle, became the 
unofficial organ of the Club. When a movement was once 
started, it was kept before the people by correspondence, 
speeches, and publications until its purpose was accomplished. 

The introduction of industrial education into the schools of 
North Carolina was the first object of the Club. No such school 
existed in the state at the time and the Club undertook to edu- 
cate the public on the subject. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a paper on the need and practicability of such a school 
in North Carolina, of which Arthur Winslow, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was made chairman. 
At a meeting on January 7, 1885, Winslow submitted a report 
which was so convincing that it was at once adopted, and Page 
offered a resolution that the legislature be memorialized in the 
name of the Club and that the committee offer to supply it 
with information on the subject. Winslow, Peele, and Page 
were appointed as the committee. Their memorial was presented 
to the General Assembly in February, 1885. This memorial 
stated that the object was “To establish an Industrial School in 
North Carolina, which shall be a training place for young men 
who wish to acquire skill in the wealth-producing arts and 
sciences.” 

22 Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an American, p. 171. 
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The members of the Club were much impressed at this time 
with the fact that the people of North Carolina were selling 
their birthright by sending their raw products to other states to 
be manufactured and that the great need was for technically 
trained men to build and operate factories, which would work 
up these products. The memorial was accompanied by an argu- 
ment, showing the advantages to be derived from such an 
institution and citing the example of similar institutions, and 
included a program of work and a budget of the probable 
expense of establishing and carrying on the school.** 

The act to establish and maintain an industrial school in 
North Carolina was ratified in the General Assembly on March 
11, 1885, and in the Senate by a vote of twenty-three in favor 
to nine opposed.** The act authorized the Department of Agri- 
culture to seek proposals and donations for the establishment 
of an industrial school and to locate it in the city or town offer- 
ing the greatest inducement. The Board should direct the organ- 
ization and equipment of the school and manage it in conjunc- 
tion with three directors of the town where located. Instruction 
should be given in wood-working, mining, metallurgy and prac- 
tical agriculture. The Board of Agriculture might apply not 
more than $5,000 of its funds to the establishment of this school 
in one year. There was considerable opposition to the bill, and 
its friends feared that it would fail if it called for an appro- 
priation from the general treasury. The city of Raleigh made 
an appropriation of $5,000, which it increased subsequently to 
$8,000, and the directors of the state fair donated twenty acres 
and a building.?® 

These provisions having been found totally inadequate for 
the establishment of the school, the Watauga Club continued its 
agitation and held a mass meeting of the friends of industrial 


23 The memorial signed by Arthur Winslow, Walter Hines Page, and 
W. J. Peele, as the committee, and the argument following, written by 
Charles W. Dabney, were published in a pamphlet, entitled, The Need of an 
Industrial School in North Carolina, together with the Estimates of the Cost 
of Establishing and Maintaining it. Copy in the Library of the University of 
North Carolina. 

24“An Act to Establish and Maintain an Industrial School,” Public Laws 
of North Carolina, 1885, chap. 308. See Appendix IIL. 

25See W. J. Peele, “A History of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College,” North Carolina Teacher, September, 1888, pp. 12-25. 
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education on November 26, 1885. The meeting adopted reso- 
lutions declaring “That we ought to have an Industrial School ; 
that it ought to be located in Raleigh ; and that we will give 
such institution our cordial codperation and support.” ** An 
enthusiastic meeting was held, which was addressed by Major 
Robert Bingham, William H. Kerr, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and others, and resolutions 
were adopted endorsing an industrial school, to be located in 
Raleigh, and appointing a committee of twenty-five, including 
prominent gentlemen from different sections of the state. This 
committee made a report to the Board of Agriculture, which 
had been charged with securing proposals from different cities. 

After considerable discussion in the state and in the Board 
of Agriculture, the offer of the city of Raleigh was accepted 
on April 21, 1886. 

The industrial school had not been opened before an agita- 
tion sprang up to enlarge the plans of this school and make it 
an Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Carolina. 
The income of the land grant of 1862 (the first Morrill Act) 
was, owing to the bad management of the sales of the land 
granted under that act, so small that the state, being unable 
at that time to supplement it sufficiently, had to give it to the 
University of North Carolina. The University had been using 
it to teach the sciences provided for in the act as best it could 
without adequate appropriations for buildings and equipments. 

A member of the legislature had in 1885 introduced a bill 
to take the Land Scrip Fund from the University and devote it 
to the proposed Industrial School. Colonel Leonidas L. Polk, 
the former commissioner of agriculture and champion of the 
farmers, repeated the demand in the columns of his paper. On 
January 26, 1887, a mass meeting of farmers, called by Colonel 
Polk, met in Raleigh and passed resolutions demanding that an 
Agricultural and Mechanical College be established “tn accord- 
ance with the Land Scrip Act,’?® that the income on this fund 


26 This meeting was first called for November 11 and then postponed until 
the 26th. See the Call and the letter to the speakers in Appendix IV. 

27 See W. J. Peele’s article, “A History of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College,” published in The North Carolina Teacher, September, 1888, pp. 12-25. 

28,W. J. Peele, “History of the Agricultural and Mechanical College,” 
North Carolina Teacher (Sept., 1888), pp. 12-25. 
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be paid to the College,?® that an appropriation be made from 
the general treasury, and “that the surplus funds of the Agri- 
cultural Department be utilized in the same connection.” The 
resolutions directed that the Industrial School be merged into 
the proposed college. The University authorities acceded to 
this proposal. 

A member of the Watauga Club, Charles W. Dabney, wrote 
a bill with the aid of Augustus Leazar, a member of the Board 
of Agriculture and of the House. Leazar introduced the bill, 
which was backed by the Board of Agriculture, Colonel Polk, 
and the farmers’ organizations of the state. After considerable 
discussion and the rejection of several amendments, including 
one to locate the college at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, the bill passed the House on March 1, 1887, by a 
vote of 61 in favor to 37 opposed. Among those taking an 
active part in supporting the bill in the House were Doughton, 
Fries, Holt, Leazar, Overman, and Worth. This bill passed the 
Senate on March 3, 1887 by a vote of 29 to 13.° Among those 
supporting the bill in the Senate were: Sydenham Alexander, 
Cope Elias, H. A. Gudger, and Pou. The passage in Congress 
at this time of the “Hatch Act,” appropriating $15,000 for an 
experiment station, to be conducted in connection with the 
college, and the donation of a suitable site of sixty acres by 
Mr. R. S. Pullen, helped to carry the bill through the legislature 
in spite of strong opposition. 

By an act supplemental to the act of 1885 establishing the 
industrial school, the certificates of indebtedness of the State 
of North Carolina for $125,000 issued for the principal of the 
Land Scrip Fund to the trustees of the University of North 
Carolina and bearing interest at 6 per cent per annum were 
transferred to the Board of Trustees for the benefit of the 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and 
the interest thereon was to be paid annually to its treasurer for 
the purpose of aiding in the support of the said college. This 
act was ratified March 7, 1887.8! Thus was established the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of North Carolina. It was the 
first move toward industrial education in the state. 


29 This fund had, through bad management in Reconstruction days, been 
so reduced that the income was only $7,500. 

80 House Bill 591, House Journal (March 1, 1887), p. 639. 

81 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1887, chap. 410. See Appendix V. 


Upper left, Archibald D. Murphey, an early advocate of universal education in 
North Carolina. Upper right, Calvin Henderson Wiley, first state superin- 
tendent of common schools in North Carolina. Lower left, Charles Duncan 
Mclver, founder of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
Lower right, Charles Brantley Aycock, the “educational governor’ of North 
Carolina 
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Upper left, Alexander Graham, the “father of the graded schools” in North Caro- 
lina. Upper right, Edwin Anderson Alderman, president of the University of 
North Carolina, of Tulane University, and of the University of Virginia 
(Underwood and Underwood Studios). Lower left, Edward Pearson Moses, 
“one of the earliest and most influential native southern workers for universal 
education.” Lower right, M. C. S. Noble, for many years dean of the School 
of Education in the University of North Carolina and historian of education in 
North Carolina 
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The Watauga Club continued in existence for some years 
and made campaigns in the state for improved schools, good 
roads, a no-fence law, farmers’ institutes, and improved agri- 
cultural methods. For the purpose of showing the people what 
they had in the state, the Club promoted an exposition of the 
mineral, agricultural, horticultural, and forest resources of 
North Carolina. In recent years it has been revived and in May, 
1934, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 

Most significant of all, the Watauga Club helped to train a 
number of North Carolinians, including Walter Hines Page, 
Charles Duncan Mclver, Josephus Daniels, and James Y. Joyner, 
who later became leaders in this campaign for education in 
the South. Moses, who went to South Carolina, returning, how- 
ever, in a few years to Raleigh, and Dabney and Claxton, who 
removed to Tennessee, joined in the campaign in those states. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM AND THE First GRADED SCHOOLS 
IN NortH CAROLINA 


After the close of the war, the demand for better educa- 
tional facilities in the larger villages and towns resulted in the 
establishment of what were called graded schools. They were 
called “graded” to distinguish them from the old single-room 
schools with a single teacher in charge of children of all ages, 
and they were the first public schools in these states in which 
the children were definitely classified in accordance with their 
ages and attainments. The best of them contained from one to 
eight grades, each taught by a single teacher. If the number 
of pupils was large, it was divided into two or more groups, 
each with a single teacher. No attempt was made to provide 
for the children who could advance more rapidly than the 
average, or for those who dragged behind ; and the children 
were not permitted to take any subject in a higher or lower 
grade than the one in which they were classified. 

Because of the poverty of the people and the lack of uni- 
form laws, these graded schools developed slowly. The first 
acts passed by the legislature of North Carolina merely per- 
mitted the people in towns and cities having a certain popula- 
tion to vote property and poll taxes upon themselves within 
fixed limits. The charters of some of the towns also provided 
for such schools. For example, the charter of Greensboro, 
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granted in 1870, provided that the city should “constitute a 
school district, and that all the taxes levied upon the citizens 
of the state for school purposes, shall be expended in conformity 
with the regulations of the state, in establishing graded schools 
within the city.” The commissioners were also authorized to 
appropriate funds belonging to the city, to supply any defi- 
ciency. The first white graded school in the state was opened 
under this law in Greensboro in the fall of 1870 in a two-story 
brick building with five rooms and a chapel. Soon thereafter 
a similar school was opened for Negroes. A later act permitted 
the commissioners, with the approval of the people at an elec- 
tion, to double the taxes provided in the charter. 

The city of Charlotte, North Carolina, with the aid of the 
Peabody Fund and voluntary subscriptions from citizens, estab- 
lished in 1873 a white graded school, which, however, con- 
tinued for only two years. An act authorizing a vote on a tax 
on property and polls for the maintenance of a graded school 
was passed in 1875. Several elections were held, but all failed 
to vote in favor of the tax until 1880. The vote at that time 
was contested in the courts, with the result that the public 
graded schools at Charlotte were not opened until September, 
1882. 

The story of the origin of the Fayetteville school is inter- 
esting. When in a court trial six Negro boys were found able 
to sign their names to their testimony, while five white boys 
had to make their marks, the people awoke to the fact that the 
Negro boys had been taught in a good school supported by 
northern philanthropy, while the white boys had had the bene- 
fit of only an inefficient eight-weeks public school. Mortified 
by this incident, they decided at once to put a good school 
within reach of all the white children. Subscriptions to the 
amount of $3,000 a year and a contribution from the Peabody 
Fund enabled them to open a graded school for white children 
in Fayetteville in 1878.8° The superintendent was Alexander 
Graham. 

Dr. Alexander Graham, who was called “the father of the 
graded schools in North Carolina,” was born at Fayetteville in 
1844, a son of Archibald and Anne McLean Graham, and was 
a descendant of Colonel Alexander McAllister, a distinguished 
officer of the Revolution. He received his early education in 

82 Condensed from M. C. S. Noble, op. cit., pp. 400-3. 
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private schools in Fayetteville. When only sixteen years of age, 
he entered the Confederate Army and served until the close of 
the war. He then attended the University of North Carolina, 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1869. In 1880 he took 
the degree of Master of Arts. In 1920 his alma mater conferred 
on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Meantime, in New York, he taught in the Anthon Classical 
School, studied law, and was graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. from Columbia University in 1873. For several years 
thereafter he practised law at Fayetteville. But the appeal of the 
children to him was strong ; he became a teacher and organized 
the Fayetteville graded school. This school under his direction 
soon became a model for other towns. 

Graham was superintendent of the Fayetteville schools from 
1878 to 1888, when he was called to be head of the schools 
at Charlotte. He continued in this position until 1913, when 
he was made assistant superintendent. He served in this capacity 
until 1927, completing a record of fifty years of active service 
in the schools of North Carolina. 

Beginning in 1878, with the aid of the Peabody Board, 
Graham, with State Superintendent John C. Scarborough, con- 
ducted normal institutes throughout the state, inaugurating a 
systematic campaign in North Carolina for public schools. He 
continued in this work throughout his active life. In these sev- 
eral capacities, he did a great work in arousing the people of 
North Carolina to support public schools and in showing how 
to organize them. He was the first man to advocate the admis- 
sion of women to the University. Among his publications are 
Why North Carolinians Believe in the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence of May 2oth, 1775, and Events forming 
Background of Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
May 2oth, 1775. He lived to reach his ninetieth year and passed 
away on November 2, 1934, the most honored and beloved 
school man in the state. 

All the first graded schools in North Carolina were the re- 
sult of local initiative aided by the Peabody Board. This can 
be illustrated by the story of a locality where Curry started a 
school and where several men were trained who became great 
campaigners in North Carolina and later national leaders in 
education. 


The people of the town of Goldsboro, North Carolina, had 
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been awakened to the needs of the schools chiefly through the 
agitation of the editor of the local paper, Julius A. Bonitz. The 
only public schools were wretched little makeshifts supported 
in a meager way from a small state fund. Learning of the con- 
ditions and the opportunity, Curry attended the North Caro- 
lina Baptist State Convention, which met in Goldsboro in 
1880. To this Convention, to which all the people of the 
town had been invited, he made a fiery speech on education 
which stirred them deeply. The Goldsboro Messenger and the 
Raleigh Observer published reports of his speech, which thus 
reached many people of the state. Up to that time the friends 
of schools had not been able to secure the necessary vote for 
a tax. Then and there, however, the people of Goldsboro 
determined to establish for the first time through public taxa- 
tion a system of schools, “Cheap enough for the poorest and 
good enough for the richest,” as Curry said. To do this they 
secured a charter from the legislature providing a school board 
“representative of all classes, creeds, and politics.” 

An act of the legislature of March 5, 1881, had provided for 
a vote by the people on the question of levying special taxes 
on property and polls for the support of the schools. It stipu- 
lated that the taxes so raised by the whites should be used for 
the white schools and the taxes paid by the colored tax-payers 
should be used for the colored schools. An election under this 
law was held in Goldsboro in May, 1881, both races voting, 
and was carried, and the new school started in Goldsboro. 

A graded school was opened in 1881 in Wilson, under a 
scholarly and able young man, Julius Tomlinson, and this school, 
with that of Goldsboro, became models and awakened a desire 
for better opportunities for their children among the people of 
many towns in North Carolina. Says Noble : 


Visitors were charmed by the work in the classes, the orderly, 
easy, and joyous movement of the children...the enthusiasm of 
the teachers, and the pride of the citizens in the success of their 
schools. ... Both of these schools had energetic and persistent press 
agents in the Wilson Advance, then edited by a boy editor of cour- 
age and ability (Josephus Daniels) who has never forsaken the 
cause of popular education from his boyhood to the present (1930), 
and in the Goldsboro Messenger, whose editor, a school-loving 


33 See Minutes of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention, November, 
1880, p. 32. 
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German (Julius A. Bonitz), continually pounded away in his col- 
umns in favor of the best of public schools for his adopted town of 
Goldsboro. The many news items and editorials in these two 
weekly papers on graded schools and popular education, ... gave 
winning publicity to the graded school cause in North Carolina. 


With the awakening of interest, similar legislation for schools 
was sought and obtained by Statesville, Newbern, Edenton, 
Tarboro, and a number of other towns. These acts all provided 
for separate funds for the white and the Negro schools. In a 
case taken up from Gaston County, the supreme court declared 
all of these laws unconstitutional on the ground that they dis- 
criminated against the Negro children. A case against the town 
of Durham was decided in the same way. These two decisions 
thus annulled all the legislation from 1881 to 1883 establishing 
graded schools. Some of the towns were compelled to close these 
schools immediately. In Goldsboro a small tuition fee was 
charged to those able to pay, and the children whose parents 
were unable to do this were admitted free. A voluntary sub- 
scription, made up by the citizens, permitted the schools to 
admit every child in the township. In a few years laws were 
passed providing for special school taxes for these schools, to be 
divided without discrimination as to race. This experience 
pointed the way for local taxation in the rural districts similar 
to that in the towns, and helped greatly to develop sentiment 
throughout the state in behalf of special school taxes for all the 
children, both black and white.®® 


Epwarp Pearson Moses 


When the graded schools of Goldsboro were started in 
1881, Edward Pearson Moses, of Knoxville, Tennessee, was 
called, on the recommendation of Curry, to be their superin- 
tendent, and he did the pioneer work in organizing the schools 
for both whites and Negroes in Goldsboro. 

Moses, who is still living in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
was one of the earliest and most influential native southern 
workers for universal education in this period, and it will be 
interesting to learn his origin and the sources of his ideals, which 
were so new in the South at that time. 


84 Noble, op. cit., pp. 405-6. 
85 Condensed from Noble, op. cit., pp. 406-9. 
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John L. Moses, the father of Edward Pearson Moses, was 
an educated young man who went from Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, to Knoxville, Tennessee, to teach school some time before 
the Civil War. He studied law, became a successful attorney, 
and married a daughter of a prominent Tennessee family, iden- 
tified himself with the people, sympathizing and codperating 
with them in their troubles, and became a highly respected and 
influential citizen. 

During the Civil War the people in eastern ‘Tennessee were 
divided in their sentiments ; those in the valleys, who owned 
slaves, joining the Confederates and those in the mountains 
holding to the Union. This condition provoked many angry 
fights between the different elements during and after the war. 
When, therefore, the Federal forces captured Knoxville, the 
conditions became so serious that the father of John L. Moses 
had the son send his wife, young Edward, and the other chil- 
dren to him in New Hampshire, where he cared for them until 
the troubles had quieted down. The boy Edward, born in 1857, 
was seven years of age when the family went to Exeter, and 
he and his brother were put into the excellent public schools 
there, where they continued for four years until the family 
returned to Knoxville. From these schools the boy got ideas 
which remained with him throughout his life and filled him 
with the desire to give all southern children an elementary 
education like that he had received. It is said that the little boy 
was a great reader and visited the public library constantly. 
He told a friend that when he visited that library in Exeter 
and saw the alcoves filled with books, he was amazed and asked 
the attendant if he might read all of them. It made an unfor- 

ettable impression, and this interest also continued with him 
for life. Wherever he went, he was a worker for public libraries. 
It was he who conceived the idea of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, and he cooperated in securing the passage 
of the act establishing the Commission. Wherever he has lived, 
he has striven to keep the libraries open to the children under 
the best conditions. 

After the family returned to Knoxville, the boy entered the 
East Tennessee College, afterwards the University of Tennes- 
see, which had been recently reorganized with a fine faculty 
of young men. In this faculty were such scholars as Frederick 


D. Allen, the distinguished philologist, later of Harvard ; W. O. 
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Atwater, later professor at Wesleyan, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, and food chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture ; and Eben Alexander, afterwards professor of 
Greek at the University of North Carolina and minister of the 
United States to Greece. From these men Moses evidently 
received a powerful impulse. After being graduated in 1874, 
the month he was seventeen, he taught in the Knoxville public 
schools for seven years, first as teacher and afterwards as prin- 
cipal. He graded this school, a process unknown there up to 
that time, and introduced new methods of teaching which made 
a great impression upon the people. Among his pupils were 
William G. McAdoo, secretary of the Treasury ; his brother, 
Malcolm R. McAdoo, a distinguished engineer ; and William I. 
Thomas, professor at Oberlin and the University of Chicago. 

Edward Pearson Moses was one of Curry’s earliest and most 
devoted disciples. Like a true apostle he in turn began at once 
to train disciples. He brought E. W. Kennedy with him from 
Knoxville. On the recommendation of Professor Alexander he 
called P. P. Claxton, who had been graduated at the University 
there. While a teacher at the summer school of the University 
of North Carolina, Moses met Edwin Anderson Alderman, who 
had been preparing to study law, and induced him to change 
his life plan and become a teacher. James Yadkin Joyner later 
did the same, and Charles Duncan Mclver under Moses’ in- 
fluence gave up the law and took the schools at Durham. He 
converted these young men to his faith, trained them, and 
fired them with his enthusiasm. They all became great teachers 
and campaigners for education. 

Of Moses’ influence Claxton writes: “I feel quite sure that 
Alderman, McIver and I, and the other men of our ages, in- 
cluding J. Y. Joyner and D. B. Johnson, owed our inspiration 
and our zeal for the cause of public education almost wholly to 
Moses. .. . Moses was a modern Pestalozzi, the most enthusiastic 
and inspiring man I have ever known... . His voice was that of 
one crying in the wilderness, and was heard by a few at first, 
and then by more and more until it became a popular chorus 
on the highways.” °° 

Claxton tells us this story about his and Alderman’s experi- 
ences at Goldsboro. A graded school was a curiosity then and 


86 Letter of P. P. Claxton to Charles Wm. Dabney, Sept. 8, 1929. See also 
Alderman’s statement on p. 207, below. 
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attracted a good deal of attention. Frequently there were as 
many as fifteen visiting teachers at the school in a day. Claxton 
says that when he, a boy of nineteen, taught there, a teacher 
from Wilmington spent an entire week with him. At any hour 
of the day, the children might be called into the assembly room 
for calisthenic exercises for the entertainment of the visitors. 
They seemed to think these exercises were a necessary part of 
this new thing known as “a graded school.” The first day of the 
fall session, the superintendent of a new school soon to be 
organized watched Alderman teach until the class was dismissed, 
and then asked him how long he had been teaching school. 
Alderman looked at his watch and replied, “Just an hour and 
fifteen minutes, sir.” 

The reputation Moses made at Goldsboro caused him to be 
invited in 1885 to Raleigh, the capital of the state. Here he 
became an active member of the Watauga Club and did another 
good piece of work in organizing a school system for both 
whites and Negroes in that city. 

Moses was the leader of a group of young teachers in North 
Carolina at this period who met frequently to talk about the 
extension and improvement of the public schools. Joseph DuPuy 
Eggleston writes of these meetings : “When I went to Asheville 
to teach in the High School under Claxton, he set me on fire, 
and, then, when I met Moses soon after, he poured oil on the 
flames. We would have meetings in Raleigh every holiday. 
Moses, McIver, Alderman, Julius I. Foust, M. C. S. Noble, 
E. W. Kennedy, J. Y. Joyner, and Alexander Graham were 
always there, and George T. Winston occasionally. We would 
have earnest discussions for two or three days and nights, and 
we always left these meetings with our ideals strengthened and 
hearts aflame with the desire to accomplish results. Moses was 
the center in all these meetings. He was one of the most inspir- 
ing men I ever met. He was a master in his field—all of us recog- 
nized this—and his idealism and enthusiasm were catching.” *7 
To this testimony of Eggleston and others the author adds his 
own. Moses was the first man he ever heard talk about the duty 
of educated southern men to the schools; and he woke him 
up as he did the others to go to work in this great cause. 

All the young teachers who attended these conferences with 
Moses became effective workers in schools in different fields. 

87 Letter of Joseph D. Eggleston to Charles Wm. Dabney, Aug. 25, 1931. 
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Eggleston became the secretary to the Bureau of Information 
and Investigation of the Southern Education Board, superin- 
tendent of schools of Virginia, which he redeemed from the 
politicians and developed, president of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and later of Hampden-Sydney College. George T. 
Winston, while professor in the University attracted great atten- 
tion by his work for public education and was made president 
of the University of North Carolina. After serving some time 
as president of the University of Texas, he returned to his 
native state of Carolina to rebuild and greatly extend its Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. M. C. S. Noble was graduated 
at the University of North Carolina in 1880. He taught in the 
famous Bingham School for two years. When the people of 
Wilmington moved to organize their schools into a system 
Major Bingham recommended Noble to them. He went to Wil- 
mington in 1882. He found there four elementary schools : one 
for whites with three teachers, another for whites with four 
teachers, a Negro school with five teachers, and a Negro school 
with six teachers, without any system or common direction. 
He developed the schools of Wilmington into a regular graded 
system and established a high school. He was the first man in 
the state to handle a system of white and Negro schools. He 
taught many years in the summer normal school at Chapel Hill. 
In 1898 he was elected professor of education in the University 
and was made dean of the school of education in 1913. In this 
position he continued to serve until 1933, when the school of 
education was discontinued as a separate school and became a 
department of the liberal arts college. He was then retired as 
Kenan Professor Emeritus in the fall of 1934. He was one of 
the early organizers of graded schools in North Carolina and as 
professor and dean did a great work for public education in 
the state. He has written the standard history of the schools of 
North Carolina. J. Y. Joyner was first professor in the State 
College for Women, superintendent of public instruction in 
North Carolina for eight years, during the period of the devel- 
opment of its present public school system, and a member of 
the Sanitary Commission. Julius I. Foust was superintendent of 
the schools of Goldsboro and was professor and president of 
the State College for Women at Greensboro. E. W. Kennedy 
became the efficient superintendent of the Durham public 
schools. 
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Following his service in Raleigh, Moses was for many years 
professor of education at Winthrop Normal College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, where he exerted again a profound influence 
in shaping the school policies and in training teachers and 
workers for the schools whose influence has been felt through- 
out the South. 

After Curry, probably no man in the South influenced more 
men and women of character and ability to go into school 
work, at a time when the profession was wretchedly paid and 
scarcely considered respectable, than did Moses. The record of 
the services of these men is a part of the history of the crusade 
which was to follow. Taking these leaders in building the 
schools of North Carolina as an illustration we may say, fol- 
lowing the Hebraic style of record, that as Jefferson begat 
Curry, and Curry begat Moses, so Moses begat Alderman, 
Mclver, Claxton, Noble, Foust, Joyner, and Aycock, who in 
their turn begat hundreds of other workers who helped to build 
the present public schools of the South. 


CHARLES DuNcAN McIver 


Probably the two most active young men who were stimu- 
lated by Edward Pearson Moses to take up the educational pro- 
gram of the state were Edwin A. Alderman and Charles D. 
McIver. When the law was passed for state institutes, the 
governor appointed them assistants to the Commissioner of 
Education and they were directed to hold teachers’ institutes 
throughout the state. It was their custom to close each week’s 
institute with a public meeting at which they addressed the 
people on the need of better schools. They were devoted friends, 
but of distinctly opposite types, especially in their manner of 
public speaking. McIver was humorous and interesting, but he 
was ponderous in argument, awkward in manner, and without 
special literary gift, while Alderman had beautiful diction, was 
graceful in delivery, and magnetic and eloquent. They supple- 
mented each other admirably. McIver told the writer that on the 
first occasion when he and Alderman had to address the people 
he sat during Alderman’s address overwhelmed at the prospect 
of following such a polished and elegant speaker. Suddenly 
there came to his memory the characterization of the difference 
between Alderman and himself made by the Negro barber at 
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Chapel Hill, Thomas Dunston, when they were students at the 
University. Tom was a devoted admirer of both the men and 
was very fond of parading high-sounding words. On one occa- 
sion, speaking to the students gathered in his shop, Tom dis- 
coursed as follows: “Dat ar man Mclver shore can sponsify 
powerful, but I tell you he can’t laborate, spashiate and zagger- 
ate like Mr. Alderman.” Mclver told the story in opening his 
address, and having won the crowd by his humor, found greater 
freedom in wielding his sledge hammer. 

These young men made a campaign that was epochal in 
its influence. It aroused the people, as they had not been aroused 
since the days of Dr. Wiley. 

Charles Duncan Mclver was born in 1860 on a farm in 
Moore County, North Carolina, of Scotch ancestors. His great- 
grandfather was brought when eight years old from the Isle 
of Skye to grow up in the sand hills of North Carolina. His 
father was a successful farmer, an elder in the Presbyterian 
church, a useful and honored citizen, an admirable type of the 
race noted for its devotion to liberty, respect for law, and love 
for education. His mother, also Scotch, was a woman of strong 
intellect and noble character. Firm in all their convictions on 
religious and political questions, fearers of God and fearing no 
man, leal and true, these Scotch folk responded loyally to the 
call of the South in her hour of need, and when the war was 
over went bravely to work to rebuild the desolated land. 

In such a land in the dark years following the war, amid 
the influences of this Christian home, in daily labors on the farm, 
in regular attendance upon church and Sunday School and a 
private academy of the neighborhood, McIver spent the first 
seventeen years of his life. Here he laid the foundations of 
health, character, and education and absorbed that love of folks 
and that knowledge of their needs which later determined his 
course in life and made him one of the great leaders in the 
development of education in the South. 

In the fall of 1877 the farmer boy entered the freshman 
class of the University of North Carolina. As his father had 
other children to educate, he worked to earn his expenses. He 
took a classical course and was graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1881, winning the medal in Greek and 
honors in French and Latin. But the best things he got at the 
University were knowledge of men and training in leadership. 
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A robust, jolly, big-voiced fellow, he was active in all games 
and could bat the best ball and “holler” louder than any other 
man on the field. 

Like many young men of his time Mclver first took a posi- 
tion as teacher as a stepping stone to the profession of law, 
in a private school in the town of Durham. Coming under the 
influence of Edward Pearson Moses, who was holding teachers’ 
institutes throughout the state, he decided to devote his life 
to the cause of universal education. Mclver always said that it 
was Moses’ example and zeal that first fired him for this service. 
Winning recognition by his enthusiasm, good teaching, and 
executive ability, and especially by his influence with boys, he 
was after a year made principal of the school. 

North Carolina in 1882 was just at the beginning of the 
revival of public schools. The great awakening then changing 
the South from a purely agricultural to an industrial democracy, 
had reached Durham, which was building its first tobacco fac- 
tories. [hese progressive influences made its citizens among the 
first in North Carolina to favor public education, and a cam- 
paign was just being started for a local tax for a system of 
graded schools. Though contrary to his interests as principal of 
a private school depending upon tuition fees for support, Mclver 
characteristically joined heartily in the campaign for free 
schools and made his first speeches and cast his first vote for 
the public school tax. His intelligent zeal attracted the attention 
of the people, and he was asked to assist in the organization of 
the schools and later to become their principal. 

After serving in Durham for two years, Mclver took a 
similar position in the schools of Winston, to which he was 
doubtless attracted by the great Dr. Wiley, then an elderly 
man but still chairman of the board of education. Sitting at his 
feet and taught of him, the young man learned much that 
helped him as an educational leader in the next decade. Here 
he came under the influence also, in the person of one of his 
associate teachers, of the woman who was destined, as he always 
said, to be the inspiration and benediction of his life. A fine 
scholar, having similar ideals and ambitions, Lula Martin became 
his wife, counsellor, and co-worker throughout his career, 
and since his death has by her influence and service done much 
to carry forward his work. 

After serving two years in Winston, McIver became pro- 
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fessor in Peace Institute, a school for girls in Raleigh, where he 
remained until 1889. By this time he had fully decided what he 
proposed to do. To prepare himself further he attended summer 
schools in the North and put himself in touch with some of the 
ablest educators of the time. He visited prominent schools and 
attended teachers’ associations ; the ideas thus obtained he in- 
corporated in his future plans. He had decided that education 
was the first duty of the democracy and he became hencefor- 
ward a devoted propagandist for free public schools, speaking 
wherever he could get an audience. Some of his pointed apho- 
risms were : 


“Education makes democracy possible.” 

“Education is not a charity, but our chief duty as citizens.” 

“Education cannot be given to anyone. It is as personal as 
religion ; each one must work out his own mental as well as his 
spiritual salvation.” 

“We have too often thought of a state as a body of land with 
mineral, soil and climatic resources. People, not rocks and rivers and 
trees make a state, and the state is great and powerful in proportion 
as its people are educated.” 

“Education is simply our effort to give men life more abun- 
dantly.” 


About this tume McIver became an active member of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. His vacations he devoted 
to work in county teachers’ institutes and summer schools under 
the auspices of the state superintendent. Having come into 
contact in this way with many teachers in the state and having 
learned the inadequacy of their preparation and the wretched 
condition under which they had to labor, he became a great 
advocate of normal schools and all measures for improving 
the schools. In his first report he pleads for larger salaries for 
teachers, for institutes within their reach, for longer school 
terms, and for an increase in the appropriations for school- 
houses and their equipment. 

North Carolina was then one of the most illiterate states 
in the Union. In the western portion of the state 20 per cent of 
the voters could not read their ballots. Realizing that nothing 
but public schools could reach all the people, Mclver worked 
out in his mind a plan for their education. He saw that the 
teachers must be trained first. 
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“Teachers,” said he, ‘‘are the seed corn of civilization. We can- 
not afford any but the best. They are civilization’s most powerful 
agents and we ought to set apart and consecrate to this great work 
our bravest, best and strongest men and women.’ 

“We are laboring under the delusion that we can save money 
by employing low priced teachers. We still regard a carpenter or a 
plumber with a little skill as deserving better compensation than 
that paid our elementary teachers who are the builders and sus- 
tainers of our civilization.” 

“Every community has its hero physician, hero soldier, hero 
statesman, hero philanthropist, but the hero school teachers are all 
dead.” 


Realizing that the majority of the teachers of the South 
would always be women, he entered now upon the great under- 
taking of his life, the establishment of a state normal college 
for women in North Carolina. Up to this time the state had 
made no provision whatever for the higher education of its 
girls. Provision had been made at the University for its young 
men, but the young women of the state, seeking the higher 
education, had to resort to private schools and pay tuition. 
“Under our present system of collegiate education,” said he, 
“the white girl, unless her father is wealthy, cannot as a rule 
get the preparation to make her a first-rate teacher. Her brother 
can get it at the university or in the colleges, where three- 
fourths of his tuition is paid by the state or the churches. Up 
to the present time, the state has refused to help educate the 
white girls, except in the public elementary schools. The state 
appropriates money for the training of the colored teachers of 
both SEXES, but it gives nothing for the training of white 
women.’ 

From this time forward the chief theme of all his addresses 
was the duty of educating women as the mothers and teachers 
of future citizens. 


“Educate a man and you have educated only one person ; edu- 
cate a mother and you educate a whole family.” 

“An educated man may be the father of illiterate children, but 
the children of an educated woman are never illiterate.” 

“Homes and primary schools are the chief forces of civilization 
and they are made by women and not by men.” 

“The proper training of women is the strategic point in the edu- 
cation of the race. The cheapest and surest road to universal edu- 
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cation is to educate the mothers and teachers of future generations. 
Money invested in the education of women yields better dividends 
than that invested in men.” 

“Woman is the priestess in humanity’s temple and presides at the 
fountain head of civilization.” 


The legislature had in 1889 abolished the numerous summer 
normal schools which, through division of money and energy, 
had lost their usefulness, and in their place had established a 
system of institutes for teachers. McIver and Alderman were 
appointed conductors of these institutes, and during the next 
three years they held educational meetings throughout the state 
which aroused great enthusiasm. They “were probably,” says 
Hamilton, “the most fruitful years in North Carolina’s educa- 
tional history. These two superbly gifted men constituted 
themselves educational evangelists and conducted a state-wide 
revival which made converts by the thousand” to the gospel of 
education.*8 

Defeated in their first effort, McIver and Alderman used 
this opportunity to keep up their fight for a normal college. 
The Normal and Industrial School for Women was established 
in 1891, with Mclver as its first president. At the same time 
Alderman was elected its first professor. It was opened in 1892 at 
Greensboro. The object of this school was to give to young 
white women a fundamental education upon which to base train- 
ing for teaching, and also training in the industrial arts suitable 
for their sex. Other normal schools were established later in the 
eastern and western sections. McIver conceived and created 
this college almost single-handed. He planned its buildings and 
equipment, established its policies, and arranged its internal 
and external workings. Says Joyner: “The ideas for which the 
institution has stood, the spirit it exemplifies, the work it sought 
to accomplish, its relations to the public and the relations of 
the public to the college—all these in a very true sense found 
in him their source and sustenance.” 

This piece of work did not end Mclver’s activities in the 
field. For ten years after the college was established, he con- 
tinued with Alderman the campaign for public schools through- 
out the state, preaching the gospel of universal education in 
every courthouse and townhall and in many of the churches, 


88 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 364. 
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with the result that new schools were started in nearly every 
center of population. These men continued to work together 
in North Carolina like brothers. Never was there a better 
matched team. McIver was the earnest, popular speaker and 
exhorter, and Alderman was the gifted teacher and orator. 

In order to accomplish their great work for schools, it was 
necessary to secure local taxation, which had been limited by 
bad laws, and for this McIver spoke characteristically : 


“Aversion to taxation has been the great obstacle to the schools 
in the Southern States. Taxes are simply money paid for civilized 
government. The savage alone is exempt from taxation.” 

“We were formerly taught that the best government was that 
which levied the smallest taxes. The future will teach that liberal 
taxation, fairly levied and properly applied, is the chief mark of a 
civilized people.” 

“In the old days we heard that it was robbery to tax Brown’s 
property to educate Jones’s children. In the new day no one will 
question the right of the state to tax both Brown and Jones to 
develop the state through its children.” 


Joyner describes McIver, the campaigner : “Without any of 
the arts of the orator, he was the most convincing, the most 
irresistible speaker that I ever heard. He was too intense, too 
earnest to employ paltry decorations of speech. He spoke di- 
rectly and simply as one having authority. He had a message 
and seemed to feel—“Woe is me if [ do not deliver it.’ He forgot 
himself in his message. Men heard him gladly, thought not of 
the manner of the man or of the forms of his speech, but never 
forgot the message that fell from his lips, the fire of earnestness 
and enthusiasm that was struck from his soul as he spoke, and 
kindled in theirs as they listened. 

“All his splendid powers he joyously laid upon the altar of 
public service. He heard the call to service and followed it as 
singly and as devotedly as ever noble knight in legend followed 
the Holy Grail. He had a high ideal of public service and to it 
he subordinated every tempting offer of private gain or personal 
agerandizement. Public education was his chosen field of service. 
With the clearsightedness of greatness he saw that universal edu- 
cation was the only hope of universal emancipation and the only 
safe foundation for the broadest democracy. He saw, too, that 
the surest, shortest road to universal education was the educa- 
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tion of woman, the mother and teacher, and, through her, the 
education of all the children of men.” *° 

Of Mclver’s work Alderman has said : ‘““Men who build or 
develop institutions, men who strengthen or preserve social 
forces of their times, do so through the exercise of faith and 
enthusiasm and patience and courage and energy, and these 
words might form a brief biography of Charles McIver. As our 
revolutionary age demanded the prophet of human freedom, 
and the civil war period demanded steadfast courage, and the 
industrial period the man of imagination and daring, so the 
decades between 1880 and 1906 in Southern history demanded 
men with faith in education as a great agency for moulding 
social and economic forces, and with power of personality and 
of brain to influence the most majestic of all human agencies— 
public opinion. Our institutions needed to be democratized ; our 
thought to be nationalized ; our life to be industrialized, and the 
whole process was one of education. The school was the heart 
of the South’s problem and Mclver saw that truth, and he will 
live forever in the history of this State as a great leader in this 
movement of transformation.” 4° 

To what extent were his ideals realized? What fruit did his 
labors bear? Thousands of young women have been trained in 
the best methods to teach the children of North Carolina and 
the South right thinking and right living, for two-thirds of all 
the students enrolled in the college, and nine-tenths, we are told, 
of all those who were graduated, became teachers. Those who 
do not teach are found in practically every respectable calling 
and industry in the land. 

Mclver’s services were not limited to his native state. His 
success there led him to be called to help the teachers and the 
public men of other states. He was the soul of the forward 
movement for education in the South, and naturally when the 
Southern Education Board was organized, he became a member 
and first chairman of its campaign committee. The story of his 
later services is told in that connection. 

Charles Mclver died suddenly on a railway train on Septem- 
ber 17, 1906. He had worn himself out at forty-six. His funeral 
oration was delivered by William Jennings Bryan, who was his 


89 Joyner’s Memorial Address in volume entitled, Charles Duncan Mclver, 
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dear personal friend. The governor of North Carolina made 
official announcement of his death in a message to the legislature, 
which immediately provided for a memorial building at the 
college he founded. A grateful people erected a bronze monu- 
ment to him in Capitol Square in Raleigh, but his greatest 
monument is the college he built in North Carolina and the 
schools he helped to build throughout the South. 

The resolutions of the Conference for Education in the 
South held at Pinehurst, North Carolina, in 1907, following his 
death, after reciting his chief services to the cause, said : “What 
his leadership has meant to this Conference we are beginning 
to know and appreciate. He brought to us the sunshine of his 
hope ; he stimulated us with abundant good cheer ; he guided 
us with infinite common sense ; he inspired us with patriotic 
fervor ; he enlisted us permanently in the cause to which he 
gave his life; and he made of every one of us a friend who 
loved him.” 41 


Epwin ANDERSON ALDERMAN 


Edwin Anderson Alderman was born in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, on May 15, 1861, about a month after the War be- 
tween the States had opened at the neighboring city of Charles- 
ton. The boy and his people suffered all the privations created 
by this war and its terrible aftermath and he had to struggle 
to make a start in life. After some preliminary training at the 
Catlett School in Wilmington, he entered the University of his 
state and was graduated at twenty-one. In college he was already 
noted for his fine speech, and he took the medal for oratory. 
Interested in history and politics, his first ambition was to study 
law and to get into public life. But there was a nobler calling 
awaiting him. 

Among the students who remained during the summers in 
1879 and 1880 to attend the normal school for the training of 
teachers at the University and to take part in the discussion of 
educational questions in the debating society were Charles D. 
Mclver and Edwin A. Alderman. It is recorded that one of the 
questions debated was—“Ought the Ability to Read and Write 
to be Established as a Qualification of Voters?” 42—the prophecy 

41 Proceedings of the Tenth Conference for Education in the South, Pine- 
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of a critical question which had to be decided for the southern 
states twenty years later. 

Among the prominent school men who were called to 
Chapel Hill to teach in these summer normal schools was 
Edward Pearson Moses, of Goldsboro. Moses, who was looking 
for teachers for his school, heard Alderman speak in a debate 
in 1882 at the summer school, and, after getting a good report 
from the faculty, sought him out and urged him to become a 
teacher and to take a place at Goldsboro. Alderman agreed to 
try and went to Goldsboro in September. This was the begin- 
ning of a relation which changed the whole direction of his 
life, as he has always declared. In a letter to the author, Alder- 
man wrote: “Moses was a great man in North Carolina. From 
about ’80 to ’95, when I first knew him, he was a flaming mass 
of enthusiasm, unselfishness, intelligence and progress. I per- 
sonally would never have become a teacher but for his example. 
I entered teaching merely as a makeshift in preparation for the 
law. The spectacle of that man on fire with interest, skillful and 
devoted, captured my youthful imagination.” ** 

Under Moses’ direction the young educator developed rap- 
idly and was soon put in charge of the high school classes. In 
1885,. when Moses was transferred to Raleigh, he was elected 
superintendent. Thus commenced the career of the man who 
was to become a national character in education. 

Alderman was greatly influenced also by the teachings and 
example of Dr. Curry. He tells this story of the first time he 
heard Curry : 


A thriving North Carolina town was proposing to tax itself 
for adequate school facilities. This was not then an every day oc- 
currence in North Carolina. Curry stood before them and pleaded 
with passion and power for the children of the community. I 
remember how he seized a little child impulsively, and with dra- 
matic instinct placed his hand upon his curly head, and pictured to. 
the touched and silent throng the meaning of a little child to 
human society. It was the first time I had ever heard a man of such 
power spend himself so passionately in such a cause. I had seen 
and heard men speak in that way about personal religion and heaven 
and hell, and struggles and wrongs long past, but never before 
about childhood. It seemed to me, and to all young men who heard 
him, that here was a vital thing to work for, here indeed a cause 
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to which a man might nobly attach himself, feeling sure that, 
though he himself might fail, the cause would go marching grandly 
on.*? 


Alderman adopted Curry’s creed and took up his torch when 
the old leader had to lay it down. Resembling Curry in many 
respects, notably in his single-minded devotion to an idea and 
in his flowing speech, Alderman became more nearly than any 
other one of these young men, Curry’s successor as the southern 
educational orator. In ee with Armistead C. Gordon 
he wrote the life of Curry.* 

In this place it is possible to tell only briefly of all Alder- 
man’s early service in the cause of universal education in the 
South. Through his work in teachers’ associations and normal 
schools during several years he made a fine reputation as a 
teacher and a speaker, which led Major Finger, the state super- 
intendent of schools, to select him and his friend Mclver to 
conduct the state teachers’ institutes established in 1889. It was 
an entirely new movement in North Carolina and the responsi- 
bility for it rather appalled the young men. In his sketch of 
Mclver, Alderman tells how he and his friend wrestled with the 
problem the night after commencement at Chapel Hill in 1889 : 

“We were to start out on a new and untried experiment in 
North Carolina. We, therefore, deliberated long about the new 
campaign methods to create and to mould public opinion on the 
question of public education involving taxation for the benefit 
of others. We talked about our plans and purposes and difficul- 
ties until the cocks began to crow. We talked on until the sun 
rose. I am inclined to think it about the best night I ever spent 
for an intelligent and unselfish idea held our youth under its 
spell and bound us for life to a service which was not the service 
of self.” 

Usually the two men went together, but sometimes in order 
to cover the whole State they had to go singly to the scattered 
places. Without halt these young missionaries carried on the 
campaign, each in his own allotted counties, Alderman can- 
vassing the country from the sea to the foothills of the moun- 
tains and Mclver from the foothills to the west. The young 
campaigner would linger a week or two in each county, and 

44 Proceedings of the Sixth Conference for Education in the South, Rich- 
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after conferring with the school teachers and trustees of 
schools he would on the last day, called People’s Day, address 
the people in the schoolhouses, churches, town halls, or ware- 
houses, on their local problems and the subject of public edu- 
cation. These meetings had something of the spirit of a revival. 
The free school supported by all the people was carried before 
the people as the Ark of the Covenant. The new gospel 
preached was summed up in the utterance, “Every child has 
the same right to be educated as he has to be free; the one 
right is as sacred as the other.” 

The leaders were assisted effectively in these institutes by 
Moses, Joyner, Noble, Graham, and Claxton. Their canvass of 
the state, which continued for three years, 1889 to 1892, gave 
all these young men a practical knowledge of the needs of the 
people, founded upon actual observation at closest quarters, 
and enabled them to form plans for public school systems, plans 
which qualified the men who made them, for high service not 
only to North Carolina but to the entire South, in the years 
that were to follow. Each of them rendered splendid service to 
the cause in his own field—Moses in South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, Joyner in his native state, Noble at the University of 
North Carolina, Graham in North Carolina, Claxton in Tennes- 
see, in Alabama, and in the nation. 

The reports of Alderman and Mclver showed a pitiful con- 
dition of things. All the teachers (two-thirds of whom were 
males, since few women were prepared to teach), admitted their 
inefficiency and explained it by their poverty and poor pay. 
A majority had not had as much as twelve months’ experience. 
The school terms were only four months and the salaries were 
less than thirty dollars a month. Next to the lack of money, the 
indifference of parents and the irregularity in attendance were 
the greatest difficulties. An average attendance of 40 per cent 
out of an incomplete enrollment was typical. Efficient super- 
vision existed nowhere. The average salary of $175 a year paid 
county superintendents was not sufficient to secure the un- 
divided services of any competent person. 

Alderman reports that during two years he held eighty-four 
institutes and classes attended by thirty-six hundred different 
teachers who had taught 160,350 children. He said: “The 
thought of this army of white children reaching up into life 
and destined to give character to the State, has been constantly 
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in my mind, and has lent dignity and impressiveness to my work 
when surroundings have been most discouraging”—a thought 
which evidently inspired his whole life.*® 

But his reports were not pessimistic. The sad conditions 
existing only inspired him to work for better things in the 
future. The people everywhere were beginning to take more 
interest, and most of the teachers were eager to learn. For their 
further improvement he recommended the preparation of a clear 
and comprehensive course of study and of reading, a teacher’s 
library in every county, the establishment of strong district 
summer institutes for contiguous counties, with several in- 
structors, and the holding of regular educational meetings for 
the public in all rural districts, to be addressed by effective 
speakers. He stressed the appointment of competent county 
superintendents.*? 

Mclver in his reports dealt chiefly with the financial situa- 
tion of the schools. He recommended that the legislature make 
it easier for the people to vote special taxes on themselves for 
schools. The law had required that a petition signed by one- 
third of the freeholders must be filed before a vote could be 
taken. The poll tax was limited to thirty cents and the property 
tax to ten cents on each $100 worth, provisions made for the 
protection of the property owners. He urged that a petition, 
signed by one-fifth of the freeholders, would be sufficient, and 
that the tax limit on property be made more favorable. If 
necessary to get better superintendents, he recommended the 
grouping of several counties together. 

Alderman joined Mclver in advocating the establishment of 
a training school for women teachers. The state had made no 
provision whatever to educate white women. Alderman pleaded 
for them : 


An army of bright young women in our State are clamoring 
to be allowed a chance to work in fields fitted for them, and these 
fields daily widen. The difficulties that bar the way of white young 
women of moderate means to a higher training in North Carolina 
are greater than those confronting all other educable subjects in 
our See a plas black or white males. No just reason can be 
given for this. It is simply an inherited wrong in our State life. 
We have drifted along unmindful of its meaning. An untaught 
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woman is the most sadly marred of God’s creatures. The women 
are not merely onlookers in life. They have a great part to play. 
It is their part to bear the children of the commonwealth and to 
teach them the duties of life. This is serious work and the State 


that leaves it to untrained women robs itself of its highest possi- 
bilities.*8 


When as the result of MclIver’s and Alderman’s work the 
legislature established the Normal and Industrial School for 
Women at Greensboro and McIver was appointed president, 
Alderman was associated with him as professor. After serving 
one year in the Normal and Industrial School, Alderman was 
called in 1893 to be professor of education at the University. of 
North Carolina. In 1896 he was elected president to succeed 
George Tayloe Winston, who had resigned to become presi- 
dent of the University of Texas. After four years at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, during which its resources and at- 
tendance were largely increased, he was called to be president of 
Tulane University of New Orleans. This institution he served 
for four years, entering eagerly into the work of improving the 
public schools of Louisiana. 

Alderman was elected president of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1904. He was thus president of three southern universi- 
ties in a span of eight years. At the University of Virginia he 
went to work at once to increase the endowment, to improve 
the equipment, and to broaden the influence of the institution. 
He established a department of education and a summer school 
for teachers and took measures to put the University into inti- 
mate relations with the public school system of the state, as 
Jefferson had designed one hundred years before. In nearly 
twenty-seven years he had built up the University in every de- 
partment and had made it what Jefferson intended it to be, the 
capstone of the educational system of Virginia. 

Alderman was a great power in the famous “May Cam- 
paign” of 1905 in Virginia and cooperated effectively with 
Superintendent Eggleston in establishing the schools on a new 
basis.4® He was one of the original members of the Southern 
Education Board ; a member of the General Education Board 
from 1906 to 1928; and a member of the Rockefeller Sanitary 
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Commission from its organization in 1910 to 1914, when it was 
merged with the International Health Commission. 

An expression of Alderman’s educational creed for the South 
may be found in these extracts from his address before the Con- 
ference for Education in the South at Athens, Georgia, in 1902 : 


I believe that Democracy is the highest expression yet evolved 
of the governmental purpose of men. I believe that the nicest and 
most difficult task of a Democracy is the education of all the people. 
This supreme task is especially difficult in a rural democracy. It is 
still more difficult in a rural democracy where there are two races 
which must be forever educated apart. It is still more difficult in 
a rural, bi-racial democracy but yesterday submerged by war and 
invasion and just freeing itself from the stunting inheritance of 
poverty in which small means were used to forward great ends. 
This is our great task and I think we may well thank God that we 
are here and are alive—and have stomach for the fight. ... 

Public opinion demanding adequate school facilities for all the 
children has now come to exist as a mighty conviction in the 
minds of Southern people, and there is no man so brave or fool- 
hardy, who values his political life, who dares to stand flat-footed 
and declare himself unfavorable to the development of the public 
schools in these Southern States. ... 

The South has reached three fundamental conclusions. It has 
decided first that no civilization can grow great in poverty any 
more than a man can grow and work when he is hungry. They 
have therefore decided that they must know about machinery, the 
organization of industry and the application of the sciences to the 
useful arts.... 

The second fundamental conclusion of the South is that public 
education is an investment and not an expenditure, and that there- 
fore common schools for both races must be everywhere established 
and maintained in order that the productive power of the com- 
munity may be heightened, that the standard of conduct, happi- 
ness and intelligence may be raised and opportunity given to dis- 
cover the precious “lad of parts” whose spark of genius may be 
kindled into leadership. ... Every awakening among men has been 
marked by a turning toward childhood for the realization of its 
hopes and dreams. The South sees, as it has never done before, the 
spiritual and political value of childhood.... 

The third great conviction of the South centers around a change 
in the conception of the State. I can remember when the State was 
looked upon as a sort of machine for the protection of life and 
property and its highest and holiest duties were symbolized by 
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justice and penal laws, by the hangman’s rope or the policeman’s 
club. But the change has come. Today the State is the collective 
will of the people expressing itself in laws and institutions for the 
development of all its people. ... 

Taxation is the involuntary tribute which civilized men pay for 
their share of the common good. If taxation is not for the common 
good it is a curse and its use is tyranny.... When it is used wisely 
and justly it is the greatest beneficent contrivance of civilization 
to achieve high public ends. Men therefore should simply watch its 
use and not blindly hate it as savages do who deny themselves civil- 
ization in order to escape it... .°° 


Like three of his old friends and fellow crusaders for educa- 
tion, McIver, Aycock, and Buttrick, Alderman was stricken 
while in the way of service to the great cause they loved so 
well. He died suddenly on a railroad train on April 29, 1931, 
lacking only sixteen days of being seventy years of age. He 
had given nearly fifty years of splendid service to the cause of 
education. 

Alderman’s academic service and literary work cannot be 
described here. It is too early to attempt to evaluate them, or his 
service to southern schools and universities. It must suffice 
now to say that by nature, training, and character he was well 
qualified for the high tasks he was called upon to perform and, 
in spite of feeble health and many difficulties, he made a success 
of most of them. He was a wise counselor, an able administra- 
tor, and an effective campaigner. To a genial and attractive 
personality was added the gift of graceful and eloquent speech 
which usually carried all audiences. His Memorial Address for 
President Wilson, delivered before the Supreme Court and the 
joint Houses of Congress, will live in history as a classic. It 
was something more than a handsome eulogy of a president of 
the United States by a devoted friend and an accomplished 
orator. It was a lofty discourse on the meaning of the life and 
teachings of a great philosopher-patriot, who after carrying 
his country through a terrible war, died striving to establish 
the peace of the world. 


THE Poputist MovEMENT AND THE SUFFRAGE LAWS 


The campaign of McIver, Alderman, and their associates 
awakened the masses of the people to a sense of the need for 


50 Proceedings of the Fifth Conference for Education in the South, Athens, 
Ga., 1902, pp. 55-62. 
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better schools and better teachers and put them to thinking 
about methods of supplying these necessities. his interest 
begins now to express itself. he Farmers’ Alliance, a codpera- 
tive organization formed to promote the farmers’ economic 
needs, declared out and out for universal education. The 
Populist party, which absorbed the Alliance and claimed to 
represent all the plain people in the effort to take the control 
of affairs from the Democratic reactionaries, made free schools 
a plank in its platform and passed the first advanced school laws. 
Through the “Fusion” movement—a union of the Populists with 
the white Republicans—this party finally got control of the 
North Carolina state government in 1897, and made a strong 
effort to improve the schools. ‘The new superintendent of public 
instruction, Charles H. Mebane, an earnest man and an experi- 
enced teacher, ignored politics and waged a straight fight for 
better schools. He was the next great campaigner for universal 
education in North Carolina. Mebane used the press effectively 
in educating the public as to the needs and methods to be pur- 
sued. His reports were the best issued since Wiley’s. 

Mebane succeeded in getting the Fusion legislature to pass 
the most advanced law for local taxation for schools yet pro- 
posed. It directed that an election on the question of a local 
tax should be held in every school district. If the tax were de- 
feated at the first election, another was to be held every two 
years until it was passed. The law was premature. The people 
were not prepared for such advanced action. Although it helped 
to educate them on the subject, only a dozen districts voted 
the tax. 

When the Democrats, now chastened and impressed by the 
demands of the plain people, came into power in 1898, a more 
definite program for the support of the schools was formed. 
The Fusion local tax law was repealed, and an appropriation of 
$100,000 was made, to be apportioned to the counties on the 
basis of the school population. This was totally inadequate, but 
it expressed the changing public opinion and gave encourage- 
ment to the friends of the cause. 

The black man was still an obstacle. The memories of Re- 
construction and the fear of Negro domination had to be re- 
moved before adequate provision for colored schools could be 
made. Singularly, the race issue, which had held up the develop- 


ment of universal education since the days of Reconstruction, 
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was now to serve as an influence for its introduction. The con- 
stitutional amendments in different states, establishing qualifica- 
tions for suffrage, shut out the illiterate Negroes. But they 
admitted the illiterate whites under the so-called ‘Grandfather 
Clause,” or some similar provision, which, however, declared 
that registration under such clause should cease at a stipulated 
time. In North Carolina the date was 1908. Thereafter the educa- 
tional requirement applied to all alike. These constitutions, 
placing a premium on literacy, made it necessary to provide 
better school facilities for blacks as well as whites. Moreover, 
greater funds were necessary. Education thus became an issue 
of great importance, especially with the poor whites, formerly 
indifferent to it. These amendments, disfranchising the illiterates, 
thus became the causes of a new step toward universal educa- 
tion. 


CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK 


Fortunately men soon arose to take the lead in this great 
movement. Chief among them was Charles Brantley Aycock, 
a truly splendid evangel for universal education. In his address 
as governor (1901) he said: “On a hundred platforms in the 
late campaign, I pledged the State, its strength, its heart, its 
wealth, to universal education. I promised the illiterate poor 
man, bound to a life of toil and poverty, that life should be 
brighter for his boy and girl than it had been for him. I pledged 
the wealth of the State to the education of his child.” This 
pledge, as we shall see, he redeemed with his life. 

Aycock’s ancestors were North Carolina farmers who for 
generations had owned land and had cultivated it with their own 
hands. A son of Benjamin and Serena (Hooks) Aycock, he was 
born in Wayne County on November 1, 1859. His father, a 
man of character and strong mind, a leader in the Primitive 
Baptist church, was clerk of the court. He represented his 
county in the state Senate of 1864-65 and supported Governor 
Vance in his war measures. His mother was a strong, benignant 
woman of Quaker stock. It is said that the son was first 
awakened to the necessity of universal education by seeing his 
mother make her mark. “But in wisdom, in sound judgment, in 
poise and in the Christian graces ...she was remarkable.” Her 
son “attributed largely to her influence and training the success 
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he attained.” °! Reared in this democratic community of indus- 
trious farmers, Aycock was rooted in the soil of his native 
county and was sincerely attached to its people. 

After attending the local schools and a private school in 
Kinston, he entered the University in 1877 and completed the 
bachelor’s course in three years, taking both the essayist’s and 
the orator’s medals. Among his fellow students were such edu- 
cators as Alderman, McIver, Joyner, Pell, and the biographer, 
Robert W. Winston. With them Aycock attended the summer 
normal school for teachers held at the University.®? Shortly 
afterwards he studied law under private tuition and was licensed 
in 1881. Forming a partnership with a fellow student, Frank A. 
Daniels, he commenced to practise in the town of Goldsboro in 
his native county, and waited patiently for clients. Daniels de- 
clares the firm earned exactly $278 the first year.** 

Business came in time, and Aycock soon acquired the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most industrious, earnest, and forcible 
attorneys of the section. He likewise took part in the hotly con- 
tested political campaigns of the period. His speeches were the 
result of study and were marked by strong argument, vigor of 
expression, sarcasm, and invective, intensified by a harshness 
of tone which added to the bitterness of the contests in which 
he took part. A friend said of him that he could recite the 
twenty-third Psalm in a voice and a manner that would raise 
a riot. Always a lover of his fellow men, sincere and generous, 
a few years of experience gave him a maturity in which his 
utterances, while losing none of their incisiveness and power, 
lost this harshness and so left no resentment in the minds of 
those whom his argument and eloquence would not convince. 

Aycock knew by experience how wretched were the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for the children of the state. He 
taught in the public schools before he was of age and, while 
a young lawyer waiting for practice, served for two years as 
superintendent of education of Wayne County. His compensa- 
tion was $30 a month for three months in the year, including 
expenses in visiting schools. Fearing Negro domination of the 
state, Aycock was opposed at first to the education of the 


51 Josephus Daniels, “Memorial Address,” North Carolina Historical Review, 
I (July, 1924), 269. 

52 Noble, op. cit., pp. 414-16. 

58 Frank A. Daniels, address at the presentation of the memorial tablet at 
Goldsboro, N. C., November 1, 1929. 
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black man. But with time and experience he acquired a broader 
vision. Aycock was a new type of leader. No public man since 
Jarvis had made. education his chief purpose. He arose at the 
right moment. The minds of the people had been somewhat 
relieved of the fear of Negro domination, and the way was 
now clear for universal education. The Democratic party was 
at last emancipated from the bondage of war and Reconstruc- 
tion issues. A new era was dawning, and Aycock proved to be 
the man for the time. As Alderman said of him, he was “the 
most conspicuous example of the Southern idealist, lifted be- 
yond partisanship and carrying into politics the heart of the 
reformer.” Aycock had the courage to stand by his program 
in spite of opposition. Some earlier politicians had talked for 
schools to attract votes, but had forgotten their pledges when 
the time came to act. Aycock’s sincerity won the hearts of the 
people, and he now furnished the leadership they lacked. There 
was still antagonism to schools, and there were still some people 
who did not believe in them. In the legislature of 1901, a bill 
was proposed for a constitutional amendment dividing the fund 
derived from school taxes between the races on the basis of 
what each one paid. Aycock declared that he would resign if 
it were passed. The measure did not come to a vote. The pro- 
posal would not down, however, and when it came up in 1903 
and again in 1905, he attacked it with all his might. In his ad- 
dress to the legislature of 1903 against the amendment, he de- 
clared : 


It must be manifest that such a provision as this is an injustice 
to the negro and injurious to us. No reason can be given for divid- 
ing the school fund according to the proportion paid by each race 
which would not equally apply to a division of the taxes paid by 
each race on every other subject. Education is a government 
function.... The strength of our present amendment lies in the 
fact that after 1908 it provides for an educational qualification, and 
the courts will go far towards sustaining a provision of this nature 
when the State is endeavoring to educate all her children, but if it 
should be made to appear to the court that in connection with our 
disfranchisement of the negro we had taken pains...co keep him 
in ignorance, then both amendments would fall together. The 
amendment proposed is unjust, unwise, and unconstitutional. It 
would wrong both races, would bring our State into the condemna- 
tion of a just public opinion elsewhere, and would mark us as a 
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people who have turned backwards. The State of North Carolina 
has heretofore enjoyed the distinction of being first in those things 
which look to a larger liberty and a consequent higher develop- 
ment of her people. Let us not be the first state in the Union to 
make the weak man helpless.** 


Aycock killed the amendment, and though he lost friends, he 
never hesitated, and in the end won the support of the people 
and their admiration. 

When nominated for the governorship in 1900, in spite of 
the advice of his friends to avoid the issue, Aycock made equal 
opportunities for education for all the people the chief plank 
of his platform. And when he retired as governor he boldly 
vindicated his entire program. In the words of his law partner, 
Robert W. Winston, 


Confusion reigned when Aycock rose to address the Democratic 
Convention. But the orator stilled them as he exclaimed, “There are 
people on the face of the earth who take no care of the weak and 
infirm, who care nought for their children and provide only for 
the gratification of their own desires, but these people neither wear 
clothes nor dwell in houses. They leave God out of consideration 
in their estimate of life, and are known to us as savages.” Again he 
said, in his peculiar drawl, “They charge that I have been spending 
vast sums of money in the cause of public education. I plead guilty 
to that charge. I have spent all the money I could lay my hands on, 
and the reason | haven’t spent more is because I haven’t had any 
more to spend. As soon as I can get hold of more money, I will 
spend that too.” The Governor finished and was greeted with gen- 
erous applause. Boldness, honesty, common sense, and fidelity to 
duty—these had won.°° 


Ex-Governor Jarvis, who heard him on this occasion, said to 
a friend, “I could not have been prouder of him had he been my 
own son.” The effect of the speech was to break up completely 
the opposition to the educational advances which he and his 
friends had proposed. 

Aycock was in great demand as a speaker throughout the 
South during the educational campaign of 1902-1912, in which 
he acquired a national reputation. His speeches contain some 

54 Southern Education, 1 (Dec. 21, 1903), 418. 
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of the finest utterances on the issues of the day. This one on 
taxation for schools is good for all times : “Some have said that 
the American people are afraid of taxes. They are, and the 
ought to be. There never has been a battle fought for English 
and American liberty and won that has not been fought over 
taxation. Taxation is a dangerous power.... But taxation for 
the upbuilding of the public schools insures the very freedom 
and liberty of the people.” ** 

Aycock died on the platform at Birmingham, Alabama, 
while making a speech on popular education. The date was 
April 4, 1912. North Carolina placed a monument to its “Edu- 
cational Governor” in Capitol Square at Raleigh and another 
in the monument hall in the Capitol in Washington. Almost 
every county in North Carolina now has an Aycock School.*” 


56 Proceedings of the Fifth Conference for Education in the South, Athens, 
Ga., 1902, p. 52. 
57 See Vol. II for the later history of North Carolina schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA TO 1900 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


N no American colony was there a deeper interest in edu- 
| cation among the intelligent whites than in South Carolina. 

Francis Nicholson, first royal governor, was an earnest 
advocate of education. Free schools were provided in Charles- 
ton by the acts of 1710 and 1712. The South Carolina Assembly 
in 1710 passed a general act providing that when “well-disposed 
Christians by their last wills and testaments have given several 
sums of money for the founding of free schools,” trustees were 
to be appointed to build schoolhouses and to appoint masters. 
Under this law schools were established on private foundations 
in Charleston, and in St. Paul’s, St. John’s, St. Thomas’s, and 
St. James’s parishes, which were conducted for a century. The 
act of 1722 made provision for free schools for the poor.t In 
this year a school was set up on the foundation bequeathed by 
Richard Beresford for educating poor children in St. Thomas’s 
Parish, which continued until 1861, when the Civil War broke 
it up. It reopened at the close of the war and continued in 
existence until 1900. 

From the earliest time there was a sincere interest in the 
training of the children of the poor whites, but it took the form 
of charity provided by societies of benevolent people. 

The St. Andrew’s Society, established in 1727 by the Scotch 
for benevolent purposes, started a school in 1803. The South 
Carolina Society, established in 1737, paid the salaries of teach- 
ers and admitted children of both sexes.? The Fellowship So- 
ciety, incorporated in 1769, originally intended to take care 
of “maniacs,” had a school for backward children of all kinds. 
The Winyaw Indigo Society, incorporated in 1756 with a view 
to the improvement of the culture and manufacture of indigo, 
proposed to devote its profits for the endowment of a free 
school for orphan children.’ The Society for the Propagation 


1 David Ramsay, History of South Carolina, Il, 354, 356. 
2 Ibid., pp. 362, 363. 
8 Tbid. 
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of the Gospel in Foreign Parts sent missionaries out from 
London not only to preach, but to teach. They reported a 
great want of schools in the province. As early as 1705 the 
people recognized the necessity of schools for the Christian 
education of their children, and a number of individuals do- 
nated money for the erection of schools in connection with the 
different parishes. 

The missionaries sent out by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel included the Indians and Negroes in their in- 
struction. Samuel Thomas, sent to South Carolina in 1702, 
reported “that he had taken much pains also in instructing the 
Negroes and learned twenty of them to read” *—the first men- 
tion we have of an effort to educate the Negroes. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, in an article in the 
Magazine of History of New York, February, 1905, makes the 
remarkable statement that the first real public free schools in 
South Carolina, if not in the entire country, were for Negroes. 
He states that, in the face of the fact that the teaching of 
Negro slaves was forbidden by law, a schoolhouse for the teach- 
ing of Negroes was built in Charleston by the whites of the 
colony in 1742-43. This he proves by facts from the South 
Carolina Gazette for 1743, which says that this “was the second 
one erected by the City of Charleston for the education of 
Negro children.” The instruction was free and the children 
“were obliged to attend regularly until the age of twelve years.” 
Emmet verifies this by quoting a full account of the receipts 
and expenditures on the Negro schoolhouse as given in the 
records of the Parish of St. Philip as sworn to before a justice 
of peace and signed by its clerk on December 12, 1743. On 
these grounds Emmet claims that “the first public school in 
America, in the accepted sense, existed in Charleston, at least 
as early as 1743.” All the other so-called public schools and 
grammar schools were for religious instruction and were not 
{7ee.” 

The idea of education, inaugurated by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and encouraged by men of means, 
developed into free schools first in Charleston. As the only 
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town in the colony, Charleston was the one place where indi- 
gent children were found in sufficient numbers to demand 
schooling. The planters had tutors in their families or sent their 
sons to England to be educated. In the upper portion of the 
state, settled by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, wherever a 
pastor was located, there was likely to be a classical school. 
Some of these continued as academies for a considerable time. 
In 1768, the General Assembly incorporated the Salem Society, 
for example, for supporting a school in a district of Ninety- 
Six. McCrady says that, by the close of the Revolution, there 
were eleven public schools, three charitable grammar schools, 
and eight private schools in the twenty-four parishes and dis- 
tricts into which the state was then divided, and that there 
were about two hundred teachers, mostly from England, en- 
gaged in teaching in the province.® 


St. Davin’s ACADEMY 


A Welsh colony which settled in the northeastern part 
of the state, beginning in 1736-37, made a record for educa- 
tion unsurpassed in the early days. The attention of the writer 
was called to this settlement in an interesting way. Driving 
south on Highway No. 17 in October, 1929, after crossing 
the Pee Dee River, the writer noted first, on the left-hand side 
of the road, a large church, then a great old warehouse used 
for a community store, and a little inn. Still farther on two 
quaint old buildings attracted his attention—on the right an old 
schoolhouse and on the left a small building like an office. 
Thinking that they must have a history, he stopped and called 
at a residence near by, where he was fortunate in meeting 
Mr. Thomas S. Lucas, the historian of the community. To 
Mr. Lucas he is indebted for most of the information about 
the history of the interesting old community of Society Hill, 
of which these buildings were the center." 

In 1736-37 a colony of Welsh from England and Pennsyl- 


¢ Edward McCrady, South Carolina under the Royal Government, chap. 
XXV. Quoted from S. M. Derrick’s article, “Education in South Carolina 
before the Revolution,” University Weekly News, May 12, 1926; see also 
McCrady’s Education in South Carolina prior to and during the Revolution, 
P- 34- 

7T. S. Lucas, The Background of the History of Darlington County, 
South Carolina, An Address, November 3, 1933, in “Series of the South Caro- 
lina Economic Association.” 


Upper left, The Society Hill Library, Society Hill, South Carolina. Upper right, 
St. David’s Academy, Society Hill, South Carolina. Lower, femminger High 
and Normal School, Charleston, South Carolina, 1867 


Upper left, James Henley Thornwell, president of South Carolina College. Upper 
right, Christopher Gustavus Memminger, founder of the public schools in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Lower left, Hugh S. Thompson, founder of the 
South Carolina public schools after the War between the States. Lower right, 
David Bancroft Johnson, founder of Winthrop College, South Carolina 
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vania settled first at Long Bluff on the banks of the Great Pee 
Dee. On account of the prevalence of malaria in the bottoms, 
these settlers moved later to a hill on the west bank, where 
they built their church on what was first known as the Society’s 
Hill. The “Welsh Neck Baptist Church,” thus founded, has 
been a center of religion and enlightenment ever since. A great 
new church building now stands on the site of the first one. 
Though the population of this community has never exceeded 
two hundred, the influence of its founders and their descend- 
ants on the culture of the people of the state and section has 
been remarkably great. 

It was in 1777, in the midst of the Revolutionary War, that 
a group of twenty patriotic citizens, including one general, 
three colonels, two majors, ten captains, and two preachers, 
met and organized St. David’s Society for the purpose of “estab- 
lishing and founding a public school in the Parish for educating 
youth of all Christian denominations in the Latin and Greek 
languages, writing, mathematics, arithmetic, and other useful 
branches of literature, who are not of ability without assistance 
to carry on so useful and necessary establishment into effect.” ® 
Although a good proportion of the members of this Society 
were members of the Welsh Neck church and congregation, 
it was a distinctly district affair. St. David’s Society was com- 
posed of all classes irrespective of ecclesiastical divisions. Notices 
of its meetings were posted sometimes in five different places 
within the precinct. Bishop Alexander Gregg, born in Society 
Hill in 1819, author of the History of the Old Cheraws, tells 
us that 168 persons subscribed 8,898 pounds ® current money 
for the purpose of building a schoolhouse and opening the 
school. Each member paid annual dues and had a voice in elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year. The school was kept open as 
a boarding school as well as a day school for the children of 
the neighborhood. North and South Carolina, including the 

ity of Charleston, sent pupils to it. 

St. David’s Academy had a series of admirable scholars and 
faithful teachers. It served thus as a nursery for the training 
of young men for educational, religious, and public service ; 


8 Harvey Toliver Cook, The Life and Legacy of David Rogerson Williams, 
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and as one of the first public schools to be established in the 
South, it was notable tor the list of distinguished men and 
women who were trained in it during one hundred and fifty 
years. The list includes in every generation many distinguished 
ministers of the Gospel, professors, governors, judges, members 
of Congress, soldiers, and scientific men. Considering the small 
size of the community, it is a remarkable record. No doubt 
the good Welsh stock counted for much, but the educational 
advantages provided from the beginning made it possible for 
this rich blood to realize its possibilities. Three examples of 
these great men may be mentioned here. 

David Rogerson Williams, born in Society Hill in 1776, 
went from St. David’s Academy to a preparatory school at 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, and then to Brown University ; 
was a member of the United States House of Representatives 
1805-13, except the term of 1809-11, and brigadier general of 
the United States Army during the War of 1812. When in 
1814 a messenger was sent to inform him of his election as 
governor by the legislature of South Carolina, he was found 
driving his ox-team, which caused him to be called “the Cincin- 
natus of Society Hill.” General Williams was a great farmer 
and engineer as well as soldier and statesman. He built five 
miles of dams to prevent freshets and improve the navigation 
of the Great Pee Dee. He introduced mules and used them on. 
his plantations and as motive power for the boats on the river. 
He established one of the first cotton mills in the state and 
the first mill in the world for pressing cotton seed. His home, 
called “The Factory,” was the seat of a large and noble 
hospitality as long as he lived. 

Major James Lide Coker, of Hartsville, was of the next 
generation. He was born at Society Hill in 1837, trained at 
St. David’s Academy and the South Carolina Military Academy 
at Charleston, and studied at Harvard under the great Agassiz. 
A Confederate soldier, he lost a leg at Gettysburg. It is said 
that after the war he commenced his new life with one leg and 
one mule. He became a great farmer and leader among his 
people, showing them how to develop their country. He estab- 
lished the town of Hartsville, where he was merchant, banker, 
and manufacturer. He built the Hartsville Railroad, started the 
Carolina Fibre Company, and founded Coker College for 
Women in Hartsville. 
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Of the present generation we may mention James Harvey 
Rogers, professor of political economy at Yale University. He 
was born at Society Hill on September 25, 1886, and was edu- 
cated in St. David’s School and the University of South Caro- 
lina. He became professor of economics in the University of 
Missouri ; member of the Council of National Defense ; mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s Conference on Unemployment ; and 
lecturer at the Geneva School of International Studies. He is 
the author of many scientific works on economics. More re- 
cently he has been a member of President Roosevelt’s so-called 
“Brain Trust.” 


THe CoLLeceE oF CHARLESTON 


After the Revolution, Ramsay says, societies and academies 
were formed and incorporated at different periods in almost 
every part of the state, primarily for the support of schools.1° 
Of the colleges started during the period two survive to this 
day : Mount Zion College at Winnsborough, now a useful high 
school, and the College of Charleston, a fine college of liberal 
arts. The story of the origin of the college is full of interest 
and shows the high character of the builders of the state. 

The Charleston Library Society, founded in 1748, was the 
cultural center of the province of South Carolina. One of its 
purposes was the endowment of an academy. In 1762 a com- 
mittee submitted a plan to the General Assembly. In 1770 
Lieutenant-Governor Bull recommended to the Assembly the 
“extension of a free school system to the back settlements and 
the establishment of a provincial College.” A bill was sub- 
mitted providing a plan for the College of South Carolina, but 
on account of the political exigencies of the time—the Revolu- 
tion was brewing—it failed to pass. The Library Society, how- 
ever, kept up the agitation. The successful movement for the 
college took its start from a gift in the will of Benjamin Smith 
(1770), a former vice-president of the Library Society. Other 
gifts followed until by 1785 endowments to the amount of 
some £12,000 were accumulated and a charter was granted by 
the General Assembly and land in Charleston appropriated for 
the use of the college. 

Some of the greatest men in the state were members of the 

10 Ramsay, op. cit., II, 364. 
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original board of trustees, all of whom had been associated with 
the Library Society. Among them were General Moultrie, 
Charles Drayton, John Rutledge, C. C. Pinckney, Charles 
Pinckney, David Ramsay, Arthur Middleton, Richard Hutson, 
Thomas Heyward, Jr.—illustrious in the history of the nation, 
as of South Carolina. The Reverend Robert Smith, rector of 
St. Philip’s Church, afterwards bishop of South Carolina, was 
president of the board and principal of the college, to which 
he devoted a large portion of his personal fortune, as well as 
his splendid service for eleven years. The college was opened 
in 1790. In 1791, by a new charter, its total freedom from 
sectarian influence was assured. 

In 1837 the state turned over the college to the city of 
Charleston, making it the first municipal college in the United 
States. The first appropriation was $1,000 a year for ninety-nine 
years. A new faculty was organized with Dr. William T. 
Brantley as president, and the college was opened on April 1, 
1838, with sixteen students. It has remained ever since a strictly 
municipal institution. It has never received any state or na- 
tional aid. 

The College of Charleston has had, through nearly a hun- 
dred years, great influence on education in South Carolina and 
has sent many trained graduates into the schools and colleges 
of the state. For several years it has conducted a summer school 
for teachers and others, and it is actively supporting the present 
progressive movement for better schools in the South. 


Tue First Pustic ScHoot SystEM IN SoutH CAROLINA 


Stull there was no thought of universal education. The 
schools were for a special class or had a charitable purpose. 

The wealthy planters had tutors for their children, usually 
foreigners, or young men and young women trained in northern 
schools. The professional teacher was rather looked down upon 
by the aristocrats, and few of their sons and daughters became 
teachers at this period. The family tutors were often ordered 
from the North along with the coffee and tea, the wines and 
silks. One letter of record from a South Carolina planter to his 
factor in Providence, Rhode Island, inclosed a long order for 
goods, in which the last item was: “One schoolmarm, not too 
young or pretty, who can teach French and drawing.” The 
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education provided was purely literary, aimed to prepare a 
few young people for the polite society of the country gentle- 
men. 

In 1811 the first state schools were inaugurated by the 
passage of an act, fathered by Stephen Elliott, which provided 
“elementary instruction, to be imparted to all pupils free of 
charge, preference being given to poor orphans and children 
of indigent parents.” Elliott thus became known as the father 
of the first public school system in South Carolina. Bitter 
Opposition to this system arose on the part of an influential 
element who regarded education as the duty of the individual 
and not of the state,'! and who objected to taxation of all kinds. 
The attempt to repeal this law in 1813 was successfully fought 
by William Crafts, Jr., a representative from Charleston. In 
commemoration of his services in saving the schools to the city, 
Charleston named one of the school buildings for him. Under 
the law the city had organized five free schools for the whites 
and paid the teachers $900 a year, from which they were ex- 
pected to supply and furnish their own schoolrooms. Com- 
mencing in 1812 with 260 pupils, the number had increased by 
1834 to 525. Still the purpose was only the most elementary 
schooling of white children of indigent parents. For thirty 
years longer the city did not attempt to educate all the white 
children.'* The free schools were not successful because they 
were looked upon as being exclusively for the poor, and little 
progress was made for a hundred years.*® 

There was from the earliest period, however, a succession 
of great men who refused to take the narrow view that public 
education was only for the poor, and they finally led the people 
to act more liberally. 


JaMes HENLEY THORNWELL 


Chief among these were Professors Stephen Elliott and 
James Henley Thornwell of the State College, who were ap- 
pointed a committee by the legislature in 1838 to suggest im- 


11 Henry T. Thompson, The Establishment of the Public School System of 
South Carolina (pamphlet), p. 6. 

12 A. D. Mayo, Common Schools in the South, 1830-1860, Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, I, 465. 

18 Colyer Meriwether, History of Higher Education in South Carolina, 
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provements for the public schools. Their report on the opera- 
tions of the free schools included a paper by Edmund Bellinger, 
one of the commissioners, who after giving an elaborate history 
of the schools since 1811 concludes: “None but poor orphans 
and children of indigent and necessitous parents should be 
educated at the expense of the State.” ** The report recom- 
mended, however, the appointment of a state superintendent 
and provision for training teachers.’ 

Thornwell, a Presbyterian minister and theologian, who 
was later to become president of the State College and the 
greatest power in education that South Carolina ever had, was 
at this time a young man of twenty-seven and had not fully 
developed his theory of public education. In the next ten years 
the schools increased, reaching in 1850 the number of 724 with 
a total attendance of nearly eighteen thousand. In 1852 the state 
appropriation was increased to $74,000. But no proposal was 
made even for the education of all the white children until 
Thornwell, now president of the College, in November, 1853, 
addressed a vigorous open letter to Governor Manning on 
“Public Instruction in South Carolina,” in which he urged a 
better system of schools. This letter places ‘Thornwell among 
the foremost advocates of popular education in America. It was 
“the most important contribution to education ever written by 
an educator in the State.” 1® Thornwell was another convinced 
follower of Jefferson and preached universal education for 
the whites as the only foundation of democracy. In his letter 
to Governor Manning he showed that the act of 1811 was 
falsely construed as providing pauper schools only. While it 
gave the preference “to poor orphans and the children of in- 
digent and necessitous parents,” the act says emphatically “that 
every citizen of this State shall be entitled to send his or her 
child or children, ward or wards, to any Free School in the 
District where he or she may reside, free from any expense 
whatever on account of tuition.” He quotes Adam Smith, Sir 
William Hamilton, and Say in support of elementary educa- 
tion of all the people by the state. Here is one of his fine 
paragraphs : 

14 Mayo, op. Cit., p. 470. 


15 Meriwether, op. cit., pp. 113, 114. 
16 [bid., p. 198. 
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There are those among us who admit that no complete system 
of popular education can be instituted without the intervention of 
the State, and yet maintain that the true method is simply to sup- 
plement individual exertions ; that is, they would have those who are 
able to do so educate their children in schools sustained by them- 
selves, and solicit the aid of the Legislature only for paupers. It is 
obvious, in the first place, that in this there is no system at all ; the 
schools are detached and independent ; they have no common life, 
and the State knows nothing of the influences which may be 
exerted within them. Education is too complicated an interest, and 
touches the prosperity of the Commonwealth in too many points 
to be left, in reference to the most important class of its subjects, 
absolutely without responsibility to the Government. The homo- 
geneousness of the population can only be sustained by a general 
system of public schools. In the next place, the scheme is invidious. 
It makes a reproachful distinction betwixt the children of the 
Commonwealth ; and in the last place, it must, from this very cir- 
cumstance, be inefficient ; parents will scorn a favor rather than 
permit their children to be stigmatized as the condition of receiving 
it. The true policy of the State is to recognize no distinction be- 
twixt the rich and the poor ; to put them all upon the same foot- 
ing ; to treat them simply as so many minds, whose capacities are 
to be unfolded and whose energies are to be directed.17 


It is impossible in the space allowed to give even an abstract 
of this able paper. The report, which is one of the ablest ever 
made, stands, says Mayo, midway in this critical period of 
history like “a great search light, illuminating the entire field 
of public instruction,” 1* but it did not avail to overthrow the 
old system of pauper schools. It was republished again and 
again and exerted a great influence in the South between 1876 
and 1880. 

The state appropriation for schools continued, however, to 
be looked on as a bounty intended for the poor. The rich, 
having schools of their own, did not feel the need of it and 
the poor would rather keep their children at home than to send 
them to free schools where they were branded paupers. Mean- 
while the superior classes maintained, either in private families 
or in connection with the different churches, or societies, schools 


17 Published in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
1899-1900, I, 403-26. 
18 Mayo, op. cit., p. 463. 
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and academies which trained whole generations of able men. 
Mayo says : 


That a commonwealth whose white population in 1860 was but 
300,000, one-half the population of Boston in 1898, could lead in a 
secession movement, carry after it eleven great States, and precipi- 
tate a civil war of four years, which destroyed or disabled half a 
million men, and dissipated the national earnings of a generation, 
only to be closed by the abolition of slavery and the destruction of 
a social order that had endured for two centuries, is another proof 
that the educational system of the old South did train people of 
great power and resource in public affairs. And in no American 
State was the peculiar influence of this educational scheme centered 
upon the training of a superior class for the direction of a middle 
and the absolute control of a servile class better illustrated than in 
South Carolina. But on the other hand, there is no American State 
in which the broader view of the education of the whole people 
found more earnest and distinguished advocacy, or where, through 
the half century before the outbreak of the civil war, the experi- 
ment of a free school system was more persistently tried in the 
face of greater obstacles than in this commonwealth.’® 


CHRISTOPHER Gustavus MEMMINGER 


A remarkable result of the great revival of schools in South 
Carolina in the middle of the century was the inauguration in 
Charleston of a plan for improving the school system. This was 
accomplished through the advocacy of another champion of 
universal education, Christopher Gustavus Memminger. Born 
in Germany in 1803, the son of an officer in the army of the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, Memminger was left an orphan, when 
his father was killed in battle, and was consigned to the care 
of his grandparents, who moved to Charleston. After spend- 
ing seven years in the Charleston Orphan Asylum, the boy was 
taken by Mr. Thomas Bennett, afterwards governor of South 
Carolina, into his own home, where he was trained by tutors 
and given all the advantages and the social heritage that Bennett 
gave to his own children. After being graduated from South 
Carolina College, Memminger as a young lawyer commenced 
at once to work for free public schools. It grieved him, he said, 
to have those who were unfortunate referred to as paupers, 
and he determined to change the attitude of the people to the 

19 [bid., pp. 471-72. 
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schools, to improve them in such a way that all classes would 
be attracted to them. With his foster brother, W. Jefferson 
Bennett, he undertook the reformation of the public school sys- 
tem of Charleston. Together they traveled through the northern 
states, making a study of the best schools in those sections.*° 

Henry Barnard of Connecticut visited Charleston in 1855 
on the invitation of Governor Allston and aroused the people 
by his earnest and eloquent presentation of the American 
school system he had developed in the North. Louis Agassiz 
also lectured on natural history in Charleston two successive 
winters. ‘hese two great men stirred the people of the city to 
improve their educational conditions, and Memminger and 
Bennett took advantage of the interest to petition the legislature 
for the establishment of a common school system for the city. 

The new act gave the commissioners power to impose a 
local tax upon the taxable property, in addition to the state 
fund. This was the first application in the state of the local tax 
principle. Memminger’s address at the inauguration of the com- 
mon school system at Charleston on July 4, 1856, was a mas- 
terly explanation of the new law. The old system of 1811 
provided only “pauper schools,” with all implied by that slight- 
ing title. “It is useless,” he said, “to look for improvement while 
at the entrance of the school a confession of pauperism must 
be made.” Though the funds for these pauper schools had 
been increased and their numbers multiplied, they were steadily 
sinking in the estimation of the people. This sentiment had its 
effect on the teachers, who found more respected positions in 
the family schools and academies. “The boys themselves, as 
well as the community, held the schools in disrepute.” It was 
a strong statement of the advantages of a common school 
system. In 1836 we find Memminger chairman of the com- 
mittee on education of the legislature and advocating on every 
occasion measures for the improvement of the schools. 

As a member of the Charleston Board of Education for 
thirty-three years and its chairman most of the time, Mem- 
minger built in Charleston the most successful free Recoie: in 

20In the days of nullification, Memminger identified himself with the 
unionist party, which at that time included many of the best men of the state. 
In 1860, he was sent as the representative of South Carolina to urge the 
codperation of Virginia in matters of defense. He was one of the framers of 


the Constitution of the Confederacy and served as secretary of the treasury 
for the first three years. 
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the southern states during that period. Teachers from the North 
were secured, and the schools were graded according to the 
Massachusetts plan. Memminger established a normal school 
which was a model of its kind. As a result, the schools won their 
way with all classes. 

On November 15, 1885, the editor of the News and Courier 
of Charleston said: “The system was so extended as to com- 
prise in the days of emancipation and enfranchisement, the 
colored and the white people alike. Unwavering as he [Mem- 
minger] always was in the desire and demand for the education 
of the whole people, when the colored people became a con- 
stituent part of the body politic, their rights were to him as 
the rights of the whites. There was the law ; but there was a 
higher law.” *1 

Memminger had liberal views in regard to the education of 
the Negro for work and citizenship ; and “while... he was dis- 
posed to make the experiment and to urge the Legislature to 
make a liberal provision for this purpose, his knowledge of 
human nature assured him that it was best for both races that 
this training should be conducted at separate institutions.” ?° 

In September, 1865, he volunteered a letter to President 
Andrew Johnson on this subject. In it he describes accurately 
the foundation of the Negroes in the South and the progress 
in civilization they had already made. “No other people have 
been able to make equal progress, and many have not yet lost 
sight of the original point of starting.” After discussing the sad 
condition of the free Negroes at that time, he concludes that 
the “appropriate remedy for these evils evidently points to the 
necessity of training the inferior race.” 


The African is virtually in the condition of the youth, whose 
inexperience and want of skill unfit him for the privileges of man- 
hood. He is subjected to the guidance and control of one better in- 
formed. He is bound as an apprentice to be trained and directed ; 
and is under restraint until he is capable of discharging the duties 
of manhood. Such, it seems to me, is the proper instrumentality 
which should now be applied to the African race. The vast body 
are now substantially in a state of minority, and are incapable of 
assuming the position of proper self-regulation. They have all their 
lives been subject to the control and direction of another, and at 


21 Editorial in Charleston News and Courier, November 15, 1885. 
22 Henry D. Capers, The Life and Times of C. G. Memminger, p. 389. 
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present are wholly incapable of self-government. Alongside of them 
are their former masters, fully capable of guiding and instructing 
them, needing their labor, and not yet alienated from them in feel- 
ing. The great point to be attained is the generous application by 
the one of his superior skill and resources, and their kindly recep- 
tion by the other. This can be effected only by some relation of 
acknowledged dependence. Let the untrained and incapable African 
be placed under indentures of apprenticeship to his former master 
under such regulations as will secure both parties from wrong, 
and whenever the apprentice shall have obtained the habits and 
knowledge requisite for discharging the duties of a citizen, let him 
then be advanced from youth to manhood, and be placed in the 
exercise of a citizen’s right and the enjoyment of the privileges 
attending such a change.” 


A wise suggestion. What a pity that it was not followed! 
Through Memminger’s influence, the Negro schools of Charles- 
ton were conducted on the same plan as the schools for the 
whites. For a long time, white teachers, many of them young 
women drawn from the highest circles of Charleston society, 
were teachers in those schools, which became models for other 
cities. In 1860 the pupils in the schools of Charleston numbered 
four thousand. The further development of the new system was 
prevented only by the outbreak of the War between the States. 
At the close of the war, Memminger returned to his home 
to resume the work he had dropped in 1862. Under his leader- 
ship the school system of the city, including Charleston Col- 
lege, the Citadel Academy, the Orphan House, and the high 
school, gave Charleston by 1880 the educational distinction 
which it holds to this day among the best cities in the South. 


James H. Car.isir 


James H. Carlisle, a young teacher of Spartanburg, after- 
wards for many years the able and honored president of Wof- 
ford College, was an ardent advocate of public schools at this 
period. When a bill appropriating funds for a state department 
of education, designed to promote the development of a system 
of free schools, was introduced in the legislature in the winter 
of 1861, Carlisle is said to have made such an earnest and 
eloquent speech in support of the measure that the lower house 


28 Ibid., pp. 375-76. 
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passed it immediately. R. Means Davis tells that a senator pres- 
ent, thinking the measure an unwarranted extravagance, rushed 
back to the Senate Chamber and said to his colleagues: “A 
young school teacher from Spartanburg has swept the House 
away with his eloquence and induced them to pass the educa- 
tion bill. We must defeat it.” 24 And they did. The importance 
of schools was deeply realized by many serious-minded people 
of the time, but more critical questions engaged all their thoughts 
and young Carlisle had to wait. After the war he was a valiant 
worker for education of all types, including the public schools. 


Tue Pusiic SCHOOLS DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


The history of the free school system in South Carolina 
from its establishment in 1811 to its overthrow in 1865 is an- 
other illustration of the impossibility of establishing a system 
of universal education in an aristocratic state. As Mayo says: 
“In no country or Commonwealth has there been witnessed so 
remarkable a spectacle of unanimity of purpose among the 
leaders of public opinion on the subject of popular education, 
with almost utter failure of results, as in South Carolina.” 7° 

The provisions in the new constitution of 1868 represented 
a great advance in public education, but their administration 
during the Reconstruction period formed a most disgraceful 
story. The constitution prescribed that the legislature should 
provide for a uniform system of free public schools, which was 
construed to mean mixed schools. Compulsory attendance was 
ordered “as soon as the system could be set up.” The revenue 
was provided by state appropriation, poll tax, and a voluntary 
tax levied at the will of all the voters whether or not they had 
any property. Most had none. This system was, of course, met 
by bitter opposition. 

An honest and energetic, but misguided superintendent of 
schools from Massachusetts, undertook to impose it upon an 
angry people and failed utterly. The school officials were too 
ignorant to handle money or to make reports, and the diversion 
of school funds to other purposes was common. This superin- 
tendent says in his report that the school commissioners in 


24T etter of D. D. Wallace to Dr. Patterson Wardlaw, June 17, 1931, quot- 
ing R. Means Davis and James H. Carlisle, the son. 
25 Mayo, op. cit., p. 468. 
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eighteen out of the thirty-one counties “gave it as their opinion 
that the ‘mixed school’ was a practical impossibility, the colored 
as well as the white parents preferring separate schools.” When 
the School for Deaf, Dumb and Blind was ordered to receive 
its Negro students in the same classes and at the same table 
as the white, the entire body of trustees and faculty resigned. 
When no others could be found to take their places, the school 
was closed for three years. “The free school system was worse 
than a failure... and the entire system sunk into a state of dis- 
repute and worthlessness.” °° 


Hucu S. THompson 


The restoration of home rule for the people of South 
Carolina in 1877 and the election of General Wade Hampton 
as governor and Hugh S. Thompson as state superintendent of 
schools made it possible to begin honestly to carry out the pro- 
visions of the new constitution. Hugh S. Thompson was the 
founder of the present system of public schools in South Caro- 
lina. He belonged to one of the oldest families in the state and 
was a typical southern gentleman of culture, modesty, noble 
bearing, and attractive manners. He was born in Charleston on 
January 24, 1836. In 1856 he was graduated from the South 
Carolina Military Academy and was immediately appointed a 
teacher in that institution, where he continued until 1861. 
During the Civil War he served in the Confederate Army in 
the defense of Charleston and subsequently in the operations 
against Sherman. Later he was the head of a classical school 
at Columbia and afterwards governor of the state, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and comptroller of a leading insurance 
company of New York City. 

The effort to force mixed schools on the people, and the 
corruption of the carpetbaggers and Negroes, had greatly in- 
creased the old opposition to public schools. A large part of 
the money collected from the poll tax the first year was claimed 
to be due to pay the school debts of the previous administra- 
tion. The incompetent county commissioners, the almost total 
absence of teachers in the country districts, the expense of a 
duplicate system of schools, quarrels over locating schools in 


26 John S. Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 134, 219. 
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sparsely settled neighborhoods, and the extreme poverty of the 
people made the superintendent’s task an extremely difficult 
one. But with the hearty support of Governor Hampton, Su- 
perintendent Thompson went diligently to work. 

The Reconstruction constitution with the provision for uni- 
versal education remained unchanged. Accepting its provisions, 
he called together some of the ablest school men in the state 
and got them to assist him in formulating a new school law, 
which was passed by the legislature in 1878 and has been re- 
tained with slight modification ever since. Under this law a 
state board of examiners, composed of the state superintendent 
and four persons appointed by the governor, became the cen- 
tral authority to interpret, execute and enforce the school law. 
This board checked plunder and incompetency, with the result 
that foundations were laid for a real system of public schools 
in the state. It established and graded the elementary schools 
for both races and started normal institutes and schools to train 
teachers 

Regarding the training of the Negroes of supreme impor- 
tance, the board, as one of its first acts at its first meeting in 
May, 1878, commended the white teachers in the colored 
schools and took steps to secure better teachers for these schools. 
It was difficult at first to induce the people to levy the necessary 
taxes to provide good teachers. But Charleston having shown 
the great benefit of graded schools, the town of Winnsboro 
was next induced to adopt the plan of local taxation. As ex- 
perience proved that this method of raising school funds was 
an efficient one, the local tax was adopted by other towns. One 
after another the towns and counties fell into line, until finally 
voluntary taxation became almost universal and the people made 
the provision for a local tax a general law in the constitution of 
1895. 

Teacher training was inaugurated first in teachers’ associa- 
tions and teachers’ institutes. The University of South Carolina 
offered teacher-training courses in 1882 and opened a state-wide 
normal school in 1887. The first summer normal institute, which 
was aided by $1,000 from the Peabody Fund, was held in 
Spartanburg. This institute, which created great interest, in- 
augurated a new era in the education of the state, and led to 
the establishment of permanent normal schools 

In the face of political and social chaos, with the white 
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people opposed to public schools, afraid of Negro domination, 
disgusted and angry ; and with the Negroes suspicious and 
sullen, the whites very poor and the Negroes all paupers, 
Thompson undertook the task of building a system of schools 
on the basis of the original provision in the constitution formed 
by the hated Reconstruction government. It took splendid 
courage and far-seeing statesmanship to do this. With firmness, 
tact, and patience, by earnest teaching and wise action, Thomp- 
son succeeded in six years in inducing the people of South 
Carolina to accept his plans for universal education. He will 
always stand as one of the wisest, strongest, and most devoted 
men of that troubled period. 


2jDavw BANCROFT JOHNSON AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 


Within a few years the Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers was established in Columbia by David Bancroft John- 
son, with aid from the Peabody Fund. 

The people of Columbia had voted a small local tax for the 
public schools for the first time in 1883. The whole system 
had to be built up from the bottom. Fortunately, there was in 
the State College faculty a distinguished professor who knew 
what was needed. Edward S. Joynes had learned while a stu- 
dent in Germany the importance of universal education. He 
became a member of the board of education and exerted a fine 
influence in Columbia and the state in behalf of schools. While 
at the University of Tennessee a few years before, Joynes 
had taught a bright youth, David Bancroft Johnson, and, when 
the opportunity opened, he remembered him. Johnson had in 
the meantime gained some experience as a teacher in Knox- 
ville and as principal of schools in Abbeville, South Carolina, 
and Newbern, North Carolina, and had exhibited marked ad- 
ministrative ability. Having followed his work and noted his 
success, Joynes had him appointed the first superintendent of 
the Columbia schools. 

Dr. Curry came to look over the situation and, finding the 
opening favorable, gave his aid. D. B. Johnson writes: “Dr. 
Curry offered to give $1000 toward the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, if the city would establish them upon a 
proper basis. This offer put the people on their mettle, and one 
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of the best systems of schools was established as the result... . 
The success of the Columbia Schools, by the help of the Pea- 
body Fund, influenced communities all over the State to estab- 
lish Graded Schools and each community in turn was stimulated 
to its best efforts by the Peabody conditional offers.” °7 

Many difficulties faced the young superintendent—lack of 
money, of suitable buildings and equipment, of sympathy on 
the part of the best people ; for their prejudice still prevented 
their sending their children to the public schools. But the great- 
est difficulty was the lack of trained teachers. The University 
of South Carolina had in 1882 instituted a course in pedagogy 
for scholarship students appointed from the state, but few 
teachers were available.?* Though many of the young women 
who offered their services were accomplished in accordance 
with the old ideals of a literary education, they were still 
entirely inexperienced in teaching the elementary branches. 
Johnson organized these young candidates into a voluntary class 
and taught it himself. Curry visited Columbia again, spoke to 
the people, and encouraged Johnson to ask his board for help 
to start a normal school. 

Johnson proposed to his school board accordingly “to pro- 
vide in connection with the city schools a course of normal 
instruction for the training of teachers and to appoint a com- 
mittee to memorialize the Peabody Board for aid.” The board 
approving, he visited Boston, conferred with Mr. Winthrop, 
of the Peabody Board, and secured an appropriation of $1,500 
a year for his training school, afterwards increased to $2,000. 
The Columbia Training School was started on November 1s, 
1886, in a house which had been used as a stable. With the 
approval of the Board, the little school was named the Win- 
throp Training School. It charged a tuition fee of $2.00 a month, 
which was remitted, however, to those who could not pay. It 
gave free tuition to one pupil from each county in the state. 
So little money was collected that the revenue scarcely paid for 
the fuel and lights. Johnson gave his services free, and one ex- 
perienced teacher from the North was secured. ‘Twenty-one 
pupils were enrolled and fourteen were given certificates at 
the end of the year and put to work in the schools. It was one 


27 Letter of D. B. Johnson to Dr. G. S. Dickerman, June 28, gor. 
*8 This was enlarged into the University Normal College in 1887. 
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of the earliest training schools for teachers established in the 
South after the revival began. 

This school, which had been educating a few young women 
from all the counties, had so impressed itself upon the people 
that the Board decided to ask for state help. Governor Tillman 
was leading a movement for an industrial school for girls and 
an agricultural and mechanical college for boys. It was thought 
wise, therefore, to graft an industrial feature upon the Train- 
ing School. In 1891 the trustees tendered it to the state of 
South Carolina on condition that the state pay for its main- 
tenance and government. On the advice of Curry and with 
the support of the governor, the legislature was induced to 
take over the school and by an act two years later established 
at Rock Hill the great institution we now know as “Winthrop 
College, The South Carolina College for Women.” *® Out of 
these small beginnings came this great college. Conceived in 
poverty and born in faith, Winthrop College has indeed be- 
come a great institution, influencing the educational standards 
of the whole South. It is typical of the way small gifts from 
the Peabody Fund, supplemented by wise advice and kind 
encouragement from Curry, produced great results. 

David Bancroft Johnson, the father of this school, was 
born in Tennessee on January 10, 1856; like Edward Pearson 
Moses, P. P. Claxton, and a number of other school men of the 
South, he was educated at the University of Tennessee. John- 
son was graduated from there in 1877 and served as assistant 
professor of mathematics from 1879 to 1880. In addition to his 
work in the schools of Columbia and in the founding of Win- 
throp College, Johnson helped in the revision of the South 
Carolina school laws ; organized the state association of school 
superintendents in 1889 ; was president of the State Teachers’ 
Association from 1884 to 1888 ; president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1915-16 ; and member of the National Coun- 
cil of Education and of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, life-long editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion in Boston, said in 1927 of Johnson: 


29F. S. Joynes, Address at Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 1912, on “The 
Origin and Early History of Winthrop College,” Winthrop College Bulletin 
No. 1, Vol. VI (September, 1912). 
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No one in South Carolina has done as much to Americanize 
the state as did Dr. Johnson twenty years ago.... 

In 1915 there was no other man in South Carolina who could 
have been elected to the presidency of any great national organiza- 
tion of any kind as David Bancroft Johnson was elected without 
opposition to the presidency of the great National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1916 no other South Carolinian could have created a national 
program, with the noblest talent of the South and North, of West 
and East, of every civic and industrial, educational and religious 
complexion, in the metropolis of the New World, as David Ban- 
croft Johnson created.*° 


Tue Errecr oF THE FARMERS’ MovEMENT 


The farmers’ movement from 1884 to 1894, led by Benjamin 
Tillman, afterwards governor and senator, a movement of the 
“plain people” against the “aristocrats,” contributed indirectly 
to the improvement of the lower schools, while it retarded for 
the time being the cause of higher education in South Carolina. 
Tillman and his party were primarily interested in agricultural 
and industrial education. Impatient at the slow development of 
the agricultural school, which had been connected with the 
College of South Carolina at Columbia, he advocated strenuously 
a separate college of agriculture. When Mr. Thomas G. Clem- 
son offered to give the estate of John C. Calhoun, his father- 
in-law, with a small endowment, for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate institution, Tillman succeeded in his purpose. This was 
unfortunate for a state which needed at this time to concentrate 
all of its educational resources. If the State College had been 
kept at Columbia, South Carolina would have had one strong 
educational institution instead of two to divide the support of 
the state. Under the administration of Dr. John M. McBryde, 
the College of South Carolina was being developed into the 
University of South Carolina, and this act, which deprived it of 
the land-grant and other funds of the national government, was 
a severe blow to the institution and caused Dr. McBryde, who 
was one of the ablest educators in the South and was doing 
splendid work for public education in South Carolina, to leave 
the state. Tillman helped Johnson, however, to establish the 


80 A. E. Winship, “David Bancroft Johnson,” Journal of Education, Vol. 
CVI (Dec. 5, 1927), No. 21. 
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Winthrop Normal and Industrial College at Rock Hill, and as a 
member of its board contributed considerably to its upbuilding. 

The new constitution, created in 1895, did not essentially 
alter the provisions for public education made in 1868. But 
the acrimonious discussion over the franchise clause, written 
by Tillman, which eliminated for a time all the Negroes from 
the suffrage, aroused a great deal of racial feeling and has 
retarded the education of the colored people in South Carolina. 

It can be said of Tillman, however, that he awakened the 
people of South Carolina to the importance of agricultural and 
industrial education, established a great agricultural and 
mechanical college, and helped to build an institution for train- 
ing teachers for the common schools, which has contributed 
greatly to the advancement of education in South Carolina and 
the South. 


81 See Vol. II for the later history of South Carolina schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF GEORGIA TO 1900 


THe Farry ACADEMIES 


HE Georgia colony started out with a better prospect 
of developing into a democratic state than any other 
of the southern colonies. Governor Oglethorpe’s plan 

(1732) of providing an asylum for insolvent English was gener- 
ous and noble, although romantic and visionary. [he first settlers 
were not all poor debtors from prisons, as is commonly sup- 
posed. Many were of good stock in spite of their unfortunate 
status. It was a more cosmopolitan group than any other which 
had come to America, and later on it included several strong 
races. There were the dour Scotch from the Highlands, the 
sturdy Lutherans from Salzburg. There were Piedmontese, 
Swiss, Portuguese, Hebrews, and Catholics, and a body of 
substantial Puritan folk from New England, who afterward 
established the Liberty County Colony, whose men led in the 
Revolution. There was no established religion in Georgia at first. 
Though an attempt was made later to establish the Church of 
England, the people repudiated it. The colony was from the 
beginning made up of people of every kind of religious creed. 
The government was antislavery at first, and, what was unusual 
for the time, it was anti-rum. Georgia started out thus as one of 
the most democratic societies in the South, and if it had not 
been for the introduction of slavery, it would probably have 
become one of the first democratic states with a system of free 
ublic education. 

The first constitution of the colony, adopted in 1777, a few 
months after the Declaration of Independence, was, as was to 
be expected, one of the most progressive charters in all the 
colonies. It contained the provision that “Schools shall be cre- 
ated in each county and supported at the general expense of the 
State, as the legislature shall hereafter point out.”—(Section V.) 
At the same time the legislature was authorized to set aside one 
thousand acres of land in each county for free schools and 
forty thousand acres for the University of Georgia. The state 
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was thus committed to the support of public schools at the very 
beginning. 

Under this legislation a number of academies were started, 
some of which had most useful careers as literary schools. The 
famous Glynn Academy at Sunbury, started by the New Eng- 
land Puritans in Liberty County, which had a distinguished 
career for forty years, and Richmond Academy in Augusta, 
now the head of a fine system of schools of the united county 
and city, were established under this provision. Another acad- 
emy established under the same provision was the Chatham 
Academy of Savannah, which was typical of the early acade- 
mies. ‘hese academies all gave training to both girls and boys 
in the whole course from the elementary to what we now call 
the junior college. The Richmond Academy of Augusta was 
chartered in 1783; the Chatham Academy was chartered in 
1788 and opened soon after in an old residence. Not until 
January 5, 1813, was a special building for the school completed. 
This was opened with due ceremony, and Dr. Henry Kollock, 
pastor of the Independent Presbyterian Church, made an address. 
The Reverend Jared Fyler, “a gentleman possessing extensive 
erudition and experience as a skillful instructor,” was announced 
as the principal. An old paper says that 104 girls and 115 boys 
attended at the opening. These academies were supported for 
the most part from tuition fees. Tuition at Chatham Academy 
for English Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic was $24; for 
English Grammar and Geography, $36 ; for Latin and Greek, 
$48 a year. The trustees of the Academy were among the very 
best men in the state. The principals were men of learning, a 
few of them men of distinction. The Reverend George White, 
for example, was the author of the Historical Collections of 
Georgia. The course of study was literary and classical in the 
higher classes. These academies laid an excellent foundation for 
academic education and trained many great men and women 
in Georgia. 

When Sherman’s army captured the city of Savannah the 
venerable Chatham Academy was used as a hospital, in 1865-66, 
and was much damaged. In the fall of 1866 the first public 
schools of Savannah were established under the law of the new 
government, and Chatham Academy became a public school. 
The trustees turned over the use of the building to the City 
Board of Education, which now assumed all responsibility for 
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the instruction. This agreement has been carried out ever since, 


and the Chatham Academy is today part of the public school 
system of Savannah and Chatham County. The present hand- 
some building in the classical Renaissance style, erected in 1908 
on the principal street of the city and surrounded by beautiful 
parks and buildings, is a large and commodious one. From this 
venerable institution, now 147 years old, many boys and girls 
are today going out to serve their state and country. 


THe Lisertry County Purirans 


A colony of Puritans from Dorchester, Massachusetts, set- 
tled first on the Ashley River eighteen miles west of Charleston, 
South Carolina, naming their settlement Dorchester in memory 
of their former home. They afterwards moved to a larger and 
more salubrious tract between the Ogeechee and Altamaha 
rivers in southeast Georgia. There they established churches 
and schools of a high order, which trained and sent out many 
men who did great work in promoting education in the South. 
Lyman Hall established Richmond Academy at Augusta, an 
institution which has come down to our day. But the most 
distinguished sons of this county were John and Joseph LeConte, 
the one a physicist and the other a geologist. Both were pro- 
fessors in the University of Georgia and in the University of 
South Carolina and were among the founders of the University 
of California. Patrick H. Mell, professor in Mercer University 
and chancellor of the University of Georgia for ten years, came 
out of this county. His son, Patrick H. Mell, Jr., was professor 
in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and president of Clemson 
College, South Carolina. Robert B. Fulton, chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi, was a descendant of these Puritans, 
as were William Lewis Jones, professor in the University of 
Georgia; Milton E. Bacon, founder of the Southern College 
for Women at LaGrange ; and S. D. Bradwell, state commis- 
sioner of education and president of the State Normal School 
at Athens. The first faculty of Oglethorpe University was made 
up almost entirely of men born in Liberty County, among 
whom were George Whitfield Ladson, J. W. Baker, John B. 
Mallard, and Donald Frazer, all of whom made their mark 
upon education in Georgia. No colony or county in the South 
contributed more to the advancement of education in the region. 
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THE FouNnDING oF THE UNIVERSITY 


At the instance of Abraham Baldwin of Yale University, 
who had been living and teaching in Georgia for some years, 
the General Assembly in December, 1784, passed an act donat- 
ing forty thousand acres of land for a public institution of 
learning, and in January, 1785, passed another act establishing 
a public seat of learning, which constituted the charter of the 
University of Georgia.1 The charter provided for a board of 
trustees and a board of visitors, which together formed the 
“Senatus Academicus.” 

The University of Georgia was created to direct the whole 
system of education of the state, “as necessary,” said the charter, 
“to the public prosperity and even existence of a free people.” 
It was established “by the state and for the state, reaching out 
to every county, with related county academies, supervised by 
the central institution.” 2 Such was the ideal of the founders 
of Georgia—a central authority to develop and direct all the 
schools of the state. 

This charter (1785) for a central institution for a whole 
state was a new thing in the world. All other institutions had 
been on private or church foundation. This was the first state 
university chartered in America. Counting from the date of 
the charter, it preceded Jefferson’s university, the University 
of Virginia (1818), by thirty-three years; the University of 
North Carolina (1789) by four years ; and the College of South 
Carolina (1801) by sixteen years. But it was another thing to 
get these institutions organized and opened. The trustees of 
the University of North Carolina, a simpler organization, went 
ahead with their university and laid the cornerstone of their 
first building on October 12, 1793, and opened the institution 
for instruction on January 15, 1795. The University of North 
Carolina was thus the first state university to open for instruc- 
tion in the United States.* The College of South Carolina 
opened for instruction with two professors and nine students 
on January 10, 1805,* and the University of Virginia with a 
faculty of eight in 1825. 


1A.L. Hull, A Historical Sketch of the University of Georgia, pp. 3-16. 
2 High School Quarterly, XVIII (July, 1930), 157, 159. 

*Kemp PoBattle, op. cit., I, 3, 34, 50. 

4M. LaBorde, History of the South Carolina College, p. 33. 
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The University of Georgia was not only the first state 
university chartered ; it was also the first one projected to direct 
and control an entire system of public education for a demo- 
cratic state. It was a grand dream, an original, unique, bold plan, 
but it did not work. It shows Jefferson’s influence, though the 
plan was entirely different from that which Jefferson proposed 
for Virginia. It was anything but democratic. Jefferson would 
put the chief responsibility on the trustees of the local districts ; 
Georgia vested it all in its university. 

In November, 1800, the Senatus Academicus organized the 
institution by the election of a president and prescribed a cur- 
riculum of studies, which included an elementary school and 
a college at the seat of the institution. Abraham Baldwin recom- 
mended Josiah Meigs, who was elected president in November, 
1800. Baldwin acted as president until Meigs arrived the fol- 
lowing year. Meigs was an ardent Jeffersonian Republican and 
had had a bitter fight with the Dwights at Yale on account 
of his political views ; the trustees had therefore relieved him 
of his chair in 1798.5 He was a strong, fearless, able and honest 
man and an excellent scholar. He suffered for his political views 
at Athens as he had at Yale ; and for the bold expression of his 
opinions of the “Tories” and his criticism of the handling of 
the land business, he was removed from the presidency in 1810. 
Georgia had already become aristocratic. President Jefferson, 
who was Meigs’s personal friend, secured for him the appoint- 
ment of surveyor-general at Cincinnati and afterwards made 
him commissioner of the general Land Office in Washington, 
where he lived until his death in 1822, 

One must believe that if Meigs had had his way in Georgia 
something like Jefferson’s plan of public schools might have 
been established. But considering that Jefferson himself could 
not get his system established in Virginia, Meigs cannot be 
blamed for failure. It 1s significant, however, that the first state 
universities in the world failed to establish systems of universal 
education. 


Tue Stow DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


The second constitution of Georgia (1789) made no addi- 
tional provision for education, but the work of founding acade- 
5 Hull, op. cit., p. 24. 
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mies went ahead and by the opening of the century nearly all 
of the larger towns in the state had their schools of tlas English 
literary type, subsidized by the commonwealth. 

The third constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1798, pro- 
vided, as did the other states organized after the adoption of 
the epoch-making Northwest Ordinance, that “The arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learn- 
ing, and the legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
give such further donations and privileges to those already 
established as may be necessary to secure the objects of their 
institution.” These provisions were broad enough to have been 
the basis of a system of public education had they been fully 
carried out, but their makers evidently had in mind only the 
higher class of seminaries. So the Senatus Academicus, which 
still existed, went ahead establishing academies and schools of a 
higher order to the neglect of the elementary schools and of 
all free schools. 

There were other reasons why Georgia did not for seventy- 
five years have a real system of free public schools. The popu- 
lation was too small and too widely scattered through a vast 
territory. The state of Georgia, which at first extended from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, was finally (1802) delimited to 
contain 58,000 square miles. In 1776 the Indians occupied three- 
fourths of this territory, and it was not until 1838, after a long 
struggle, that the Cherokees, the last tribe, were removed. In 
1790 the entire white population numbered only 52,000. It 
increased by 1850 to 500,000 whites, but the people were then 
burdened by 400,000 slaves. Probably the whole white school 
population in 1850 was less than 150,000.° The towns were still 
small and the children were scattered widely over this great 
territory. There were no transportation facilities except rough 
roads. . 

The rich lands of the coast country gave themselves gen- 
erously to the production of cotton and rice, crops that called 
for an abundance of cheap labor. Malaria and the general un- 
healthiness of the lower country prevented the use of white 
labor. Negro slaves were now purchased in large numbers. The 
rich slaveholding planters had tutors in their families or com- 
bined with their neighbors to establish schools for their children. 
In the upper country the poverty of the non-slaveholding class, 


6 Mayo, op. cit., p. 473. 
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their isolation, and the ignorance of the parents, rendered schools 
impossible. The grand but cumbersome Senatus Academicus, 
which was supposed to direct education in the state, broke 
down and was abolished, to be revived in a modified form in 
1931 for the direction of the university, the state colleges, and 
other higher institutions only. There were academies for the 
rich, but no system of free public schools until 1877, one hun- 
dred years after the first constitution was adopted. 

In the meantime the struggle for schools had gone on. In 
1817 an appropriation of $250,000 was made by the legislature 
to add to the county funds for the support of the free schools. 
In 1821, $500,000 was added to the principal of this fund. In 
1823 the interest on this free school fund, which amounted to 
less than $30,000, was distributed to the counties in proportion 
to their white population for the education of the children of 
the poor. The land fund was yielding little, and this small pro- 
vision only discouraged the establishment of a proper system 
of schools. 

The policy, inaugurated after the Revolution and continued 
for some years, of confiscating the lands of the Loyalist class 
and giving the money so produced to endow the academies, 
militated strongly against the development of free public edu- 
cation. The fatal defect of this system was that the fund was 
taken to subsidize private and denominational schools as well 
as county academies, and to pay the tuition in them of the 
poorer class who were not too proud to be branded as paupers. 
This free tuition for the poor was limited by strict rules. No 
youth under eight or over eighteen could receive the benefit 
of it, and no one for more than three years. The church societies 
and trustees of private schools now grew so strong that in 1840 
they came near getting the state to repeal all the laws for the 
common schooling of the children and to substitute a provision 
for their meager education by subsidizing the private schools 
belonging to the churches in opposition to the county academies. 
The church and private academies now multiplied greatly. 

The more patriotic and wiser people of the state, however, 
had not failed to recognize these sad conditions in the schools, 
and had tried to improve them. When in 1836 the state received 
from the United States its share of the surplus revenue, $350,000, 
it was set apart as a permanent free school fund, and a com- 
mittee was sent North to investigate and report upon a suitable 
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scheme for a public school system. The committee made an 
excellent report and proposed a plan similar to the best public 
schools of the time. It called attention to the fact that only 
25,000 out of 83,000 school children of the state were in attend- 
ance on any school. It proposed to consolidate all the funds 
for secondary and elementary education into one general fund 
for common schools. It urged that the rich and the poor should 
be educated together. Only three hundred copies of this excel- 
lent report were published, but it produced some results. 

The legislature of 1837 responded by passing a law, modi- 
fied in 1839, which consolidated all the funds, as recommended, 
and also provided that a county tax for this fund might be 
levied at the discretion of the courts on the recommendation 
of the grand jury, not to exceed one-half of the general tax. 
This offered some prospect for the improvement of the schools ; 
but the legislature had gone too far ahead of the people, who 
were still satisfied with the private academies and opposed to 
combining them with the elementary schools into one system, 
with the result that in 1840 the laws of 1837, 1838, and 1839 
were all repealed and a pauper school law substituted. In 1843 
the counties were authorized to raise by local taxes amounts 
sufficient, with the small state distribution, to educate the pauper 
children. The children educated by this means had to prove 
their poverty before they could receive the pitiful seven cents 
a day which was allowed the teachers as compensation for 
teaching them for three hours! The returns of the number of 
poor children entitled to this miserable bounty were also care- 
lessly made, with the result that the lists included only about 
one-fourth of the number willing to apply, and only about 
one-half of these actually attended school at all and then for 
only four months in the year during three years. Such was the 
provision made at this time for the education of one-third of 
the children of the state! This code of pauper schools continued 
in force until after the Civil War. 

Governor George W. Crawford in 1845 declared that in 
the previous year only fifty-three out of ninety-three counties 
had made application for any of the free school fund. As late 
as 1850 fifteen counties made no returns and no application for 
funds. Georgia had made the public schools mere charities, 
miserable charities at that. It assumed that the children of the 
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state belonged to two classes, the one rich, the other poor ; 
that the rich had sufficient facilities for educating their children 
in the academies and private schools ; and that the poor chil- 
dren needed only the three R’s. Even the three R’s were denied 
to a majority of them. As Dr. Mayo says: “These acts of the 
legislature touched the low-water mark in Georgia ...and ac- 
count for all the obstacles that hindered the development of the 
common school system.” ? 

However, there had not failed during this period to be 
statesmen to protest against these conditions. Governor Schley 
in 1837 declared that the poor should not be discriminated 
against in education and that the pittance of $40,000 a year 
given to the schools was ridiculously deficient and the social 
discrimination invidious and insulting. 


ADVOCATES OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


The presidents of the University for many years were 
ministers. Like the great Dr. Moses Waddel, they were chiefly 
interested in the academies, which gave a classical education, 
and did nothing for the common schools. President Alonzo 
Church, an educator from New England, was an exception. 
He pleaded for public schools. It was now that patriotic men 
of learning began to come forward to advocate universal edu- 
cation of all the whites. Thomas R. R. Cobb was chairman of 
a committee appointed by the State Agricultural Society to 
prepare a memorial for the legislature. The memorial declared, 
“We must have public schools in every school district in 
Georgia.” Governor Joseph E. Brown, afterward senator, who 
gave $50,000 to the University, as chairman of the school board 
of Atlanta urged the establishment of a common school system 
for all the children. It was on the eve of the Civil War (Decem- 
ber, 1858), that at the urgency of Governor Brown the legis- 
lature set aside $100,000 from the earnings of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad for school purposes. The fund was lost during 
the war and nothing more was done until 1870. As Professor 
Henry C. White of the University of Georgia said : “Georgia, 
the first of the United States to create [charter] a State educa- 
tional institution of collegiate and university grade, was the 


7 [bid., p. 479. 
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last of the original thirteen to provide for State support of 
‘common’ or elementary schools.” 8 


PusLic ScHoo_ts AFTER THE War 


Like the other former Confederate states, Georgia was re- 
quired to remodel its constitution preliminary to readmission 
to the Union. This was accomplished by the so-called Recon- 
struction Convention, which changed radically many provisions 
of the former constitution. The new provisions for education, 
while bad in part, tended to be constructive. ‘hus the constitu- 
tion adopted March 11, 1868, provided: That “The General 
Assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall provide a thorough system of general education, 
to be forever free to all children of the state, the expenses 
of which shall be provided for by taxation or otherwise.” ® The 
General Assembly of 1870 in an act approved October 13, 
1870, accordingly made provision for inaugurating a system 
of what was called “common schools.” This was based upon 
recommendations which had been prepared by representatives 
of the schools, colleges, and the University under the leadership 
of Professor William Leroy Broun of the University, who 
presented them to the legislature. he plan thus adopted proved 
an unworkable one. It was impossible to get suitable men for 
the county boards, and the administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions called for in the plan. Many were still opposed to it and 
many were doubtful of the permanence of the system. 

But the main trouble was the meager school revenues. Since 
only the small income of the school fund was available, the 
plan could not be carried out for the want of money. A tax 
in support of the schools was levied and collected in 1871, 
but the amount collected ($327,000), together with some 
$90,000, the proceeds of the sale of the federal landscrip be- 
longing to the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, was 
used illegally for the expenses of the Reconstruction govern- 
ment. Colonel J. R. Lewis, the superintendent appointed next, 
did everything possible to put the law into effect, but without 
funds he could do very little. Thus the system was not fully 


8E. S. Sell, History of the State Normal School, Introduction by Henry C. 
White, p. 7. 
9 Tbid. 
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organized until the people of Georgia got control of their state 
in 1877 and made a new constitution. The article on education 
in this constitution (Article VIII, Section I, adopted December 
5, 1877) provided that: “There shall be a thorough system of 
common schools for the education of children in the elementary 
branches of an English education only, as nearly uniform as 
practicable, the expenses of which shall be provided for by 
taxation or otherwise. The schools shall be free to all children 
of the State, but separate schools shall be provided for white 
and colored races.” 1° 

This article should be noted for two things. The provision 
of separate schools was absolutely necessary. The limitation of 
the schools to the elementary branches was most unfortunate. 
This latter limitation was construed as not applying to incor- 
porated towns, but it prevented the inclusion of high schools in 
the system. It remained the law in Georgia until stricken out 
by an amendment of the legislature of October 2, 1912. The 
General Assembly of 1877 passed an act in conformity with 
this article, which with minor changes continued to be the law 
controlling the school organization down to 1912. Under this 
new régime the elementary schools increased rapidly in number 
and quality. Dr. Gustavus J. Orr, who followed Colonel Lewis 
as superintendent in 1872 and continued after the new law 
of 1877 was passed, was an old-fashioned southern gentleman 
and devoted himself for ten years, until his death in 1887, to 
the building of a system of schools in Georgia. He was so highly 
thought of by his fellows that he was elected president of the 
National Educational Association. 


| WaLTER BARNARD HILL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


The election of Hill as chancellor of the University of 
Georgia in 1899 was a happy event for that institution. The 
University had been treated with great parsimony by the state. 
The appropriations had always been small, but as soon as Hill 
was elected chancellor the entire policy was changed. He 
obtained the first appropriation for the maintenance of the 
University. It was the first recognition of the claim of that 
institution on the state. This fund became a fixed feature. More 

10 [bid., p. 8. 
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money was given to the University by the state and by indi- 
viduals than in all the years before. 

Walter Barnard Hill was a native of Georgia, born in 1851. 
His father was a distinguished jurist, a native of Harvard, 
Massachusetts. His mother was of an old English family related 
to Henry Clay of Kentucky. Chancellor Hill’s blood may be 
described as Puritan and Cavalier—Massachusetts and Georgia— 
but he was a thorough-going southerner in every respect. He 
was educated at the University of Georgia in both the academic 
and the law department. During the years of his practice as 
a lawyer and his professorship at Mercer University, where 
he served five years, Hill wrote largely for the magazines and 
literary journals on the relations of the races in the South.1! 
He died on December 28, 1905, “a martyr to duty. Worn and 
weary with anxiety and exhausted with work through his effort 
to obtain from the legislature recognition of the plans for the 
agricultural department, his frame almost collapsed.” 1” 


Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The schools were greatly handicapped by the scarcity of 
trained teachers. The limitation of the schools to the elementary 
branches, in accordance with the constitution of 1877, prevented 
the organization of nor schools as it did of ick schools. 
So the only w 
under the University law,—which—was-supposed_to_control_all 
education in Georgia. The ancient charter of the University, 
it will be recalled, gave the Senatus Academicus the powers to 
organize, direct, and supervise all the educational institutions of 
the state. It charged this body “to remedy the defects and to 
advance the interests of literature in the State” (“‘literature” 
in those days was synonymous with literary education) and 
“to recommend what kind of schools and academies shall be 
instituted.” Under this power it was possible to start schools 
for training the needed teachers. 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial College at Milledge- 
ville was accordingly established in 1889 as a branch of the 
University. The chief purpose of the act, however, was “to 


11 See the account of his paper “Uncle Tom in His Own Cabin,” delivered at 
the Richmond Conference, Vol. II, Chap. VII. His portrait faces p. 324, below. 

12 Walter Barnard Hill, Chancellor of the University. Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Memorial Number, May, 1906, pp. 15-16. 
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establish a first-class college for girls.’ Women were not ad- 
mitted at that time to the University, and the college for girls 
was an important step in the education of the women of 
Georgia. But this school did not become a distinctive normal 
college. It was an ordinary “female college,” to which was 
added an industrial department and a normal department. The 
industrial course was required, but the normal course was 
optional. 

As this institution did not meet the requirements of the 
situation, an act was passed by the General Assembly of 1891 
authorizing a state normal school in the University at Athens. 
No appropriation for its support was made at this session, how- 
ever, and the best that could be done was to conduct a summer 
normal institute supported by subscriptions. 

The story of the upbuilding of this school through great 
difficulties is a fine example of heroic devotion of a few men 
to the cause of education. The University gave the school a 
site and a building known as the “Rock College”; the city of 
Athens and the county of Clarke made appropriations; the 
citizens gave subscriptions. But the state gave nothing to it until 
1894. Beginning in 1892 summer institutes were conducted 
under the presidency of Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of 
schools of Augusta, Georgia, for three years. The sessions of 
the summer school were largely attended and aroused much 
enthusiasm and created among the teachers a strong demand 
for more instruction. So that when in 1894 the legislature made 
an annual appropriation of $10,000 for the school, it was opened 
as an all-the-year school under the presidency of Captain S. D. 
Bradwell on April 17, 1895. The rural teachers of Georgia were 
employed at this time for very short terms and at very small 
salaries, and it was necessary to reduce their expenditures to 
a minimum. Tuition therefore was free. By a codperative system 
the expenses of living were reduced to $7 a month! Since many 
of the students taught a few months each year at different 
periods, the sessions were adapted to meet their needs and the 
school ran continuously. When Rock College, which had been 
used for classrooms, dormitories, and dining hall, became over- 
crowded, the legislature made an appropriation in 1896 for a 
dormitory ; and when students flocked in ever increasing num- 
bers to the summer school, the people of Athens raised $300 
for tents for the men. The legislature of 1897 increased the 
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appropriation for expenses to $22,500 but refused to give any- 
thing for additional buildings. In spite of all these difficulties, 
the enrollment grew during the six years of Captain Bradwell’s 
administration to six hundred. Under his leadership and with 
the support of the people of Athens and of Clarke County, 
the institution now struggled along until 1901 when Captain 
Bradwell tendered his resignation and Eugene Cunningham 
Branson was elected president. 


THe Work or EuGENE CUNNINGHAM BRANSON 


Branson was one of the educational heroes of this period in 
the South, and his work constitutes an important chapter in 
the development of southern education. The son of a minister, 
Branson had to earn by manual labor the funds to go to college. 
After being graduated at Trinity College (now Duke Univer- 
sity), in 1880, he attended the Peabody Normal College, where 
he was graduated in 1884. He was elected principal of the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, high school that year and was super- 
intendent of the Wilson, North Carolina, schools in 1885. He 
served as superintendent of the Athens, Georgia, city schools 
from 1887 to 1892. He was then elected to the chair of psy- 
chology and pedagogy in the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College at Milledgeville in 1893 and remained there until ap- 
pointed the head of the department of psychology and pedagogy 
in the Normal School at Athens, which position he held until 
he became president in 1901. } 

Under Branson begins a period of reorganization and re- 
building of this normal college. The laws made no adequate 
provision for a separate normal school, and the University 
under which it was organized was too poor to finance it prop- 
erly. The state treated it in a very niggardly way. The people 
of Athens and of Clarke County came forward, however, with 
subscriptions for current expenses and scholarships. Robert C. 
Ogden supplied funds to equip a department of domestic science 
and arts, and George Foster Peabody a laboratory for experi- 
mental psychology. The faculty, the students, and the people 
of Athens started a library. The General Education Board gave 
fifty scholarships for a period of three years to meet an equal 
number provided by Georgia teachers, and subscribed to a 


fund for the Winnie Davis Memorial Hall, which had been 
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undertaken by the Daughters of the Confederacy, and was 
finally completed at a cost of $25,000. Through the generosity 
of Mr. Peabody, suitable rural school buildings were erected 
and equipped for use in practice teaching. 

By an act of the legislature of 1904 a small separate board 
of trustees was created. President Branson reorganized the 
courses of instruction, adding several departments, one of them 
a department of economics and sociology under an original 
and unique plan. He first organized a club of students devoted 
to the study of Georgia, her people, her resources, her activi- 
ties and institutions, her past achievements, and her present and 
future opportunities. This “Georgia Club,” as it was called, had 
two purposes: First, to accumulate information about the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the people of the state; and 
second, to train the teachers for social service and efficient 
citizenship. 

Within two years from the time it was organized the club 
had 141 students and fifteen members of the faculty at work on 
these subjects. They commenced by studying the returns of 
the United States census of 1900 and that of rgro, the reports 
of the state officers, the county tax digests, the minutes of 
church societies and other associations giving statistics of reli- 
gious and social work, and every other available source of relia- 
ble information about the businesses, community occupations, 
and agencies engaged in social service. These studies were car- 
ried out by county groups of students. They drew up ten-year 
balance sheets for their home counties showing the gains and 
losses by decades in population, agricultural products, business 
and industries, wealth and taxation, roads, public sanitation, 
schools and churches. In 1913 fifty-one such county surveys 
were completed. These reports, containing much information 
never before brought together, were published in the county 
newspapers and had the effect either to encourage or to alarm 
thoughtful people. During the first years of the Georgia Club, 
bulletins were published on “Farm Life Conditions,” “Educa- 
tion and Codperation,” “The Rights of the Child,” “Farm Ten- 
ancy,” “The Church as a Country Life Defense,” and many 
other similar subjects. 

Other organizations formed by President Branson to develop 
the students and to train them for broader service, were the 
Round Table, and the Alumnae Association formed to unite 
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and interest the alumnae and to keep them at work for the 
schools and the state. He was the first man to organize and 
carry out a plan for the study of economic and social conditions 
among a rural population through the agency of the college and 
its students. This method had the advantage that it secured 
accurate information, trained the needed workers, and tended 
to quicken the people to action. 

Out of the work of the Georgia Club grew a chair of rural 
economics and sociology, established in the school in 1912, and 
Branson resigned the presidency to devote himself entirely to it. 
This was the first department of rural economics and sociology 
organized in the South. The work done by Branson in this 
field attracted the attention of scholars throughout the country. 
It was recognized that the investigation of the conditions and 
problems of rural life in the South must precede the formation 
of all constructive policies for the improvement of the educa- 
tional and other social conditions. 

Dr. Branson was called in 1914 to the University of North 
Carolina to establish there a department of the same kind.*® 


Lawton B. Evans AND THE SCHOOLS OF AUGUSTA 


The schools of Augusta and Richmond County, Georgia, 
have a unique organization and a most interesting history. ‘The 
establishment, the continuous development through the years, 
and the great success of this admirable system have been the 
work chiefly of Dr. Lawton B. Evans, who had the remarkable 
record of having been superintendent of these schools for fifty- 
one years. (His portrait faces page 324, below.) 

Lawton Bryan Evans was born at Lumpkin, Stewart County, 
Georgia, on October 27, 1862, the son of General Clement A. 
and Mary Allen Walton Evans. His parents moved to Augusta 
when he was twelve years old. There he attended for three years 
the ancient Richmond Academy, one of the oldest in the South. 
At seventeen he was graduated at Emory College with a bach- 
elor of arts degree and awarded the first honor. When eighteen 
years of age he received the master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and was awarded membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Returning to Augusta, he commenced at once in the session 

18 For Dr. Branson’s later career, see Vol. II, Chap. XXII. 
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of 1881-82 his great career as a teacher. In November, 1882, 
soon after his twentieth birthday, he was elected secretary of 
the Board of Education of Richmond County, which made him 
ex-officio superintendent of schools. In this office he served con- 
tinuously with great distinction to himself and great service 
to the public schools until the day of his death on April 6, 1934. 
When Evans first became superintendent of schools, he 
found a board of thirty-three members for the city and county 
and only eight schools in the city of Augusta, with a large 
number of one-teacher schools scattered throughout the county. 
In the whole county, there were 101 teachers with 5,205 stu- 
dents, white and colored. The Tubman High School was the 
only high school in the system and had an enrollment of only 
one hundred girls. The boys were in attendance on the Rich- 
mond Academy. The schools at this time were poorly housed, 
were lacking in a unified program, and were manned with 
poorly prepared teachers. Taking these schools as he found 
them, Evans transformed them into one of the most notable 
and efficient systems in the entire South. The history of the 
development of this unique county organization is important. 
By an act of the legislature in 1872 a county-wide board 
of education, composed of three members of each city ward, 
and three members from each rural district of the county, was 
created to conduct a united city-county system. This made too 
large a board, which at one time contained forty-five members. 
The board has now been reduced to two members from each 
city ward and one member from each rural district, making 
twenty-two members, elected by the people for three years. 
The original act gave the board the power to levy and 
collect taxes upon the property of the county for school pur- 
poses, unrevised by any other authority, and unrestricted as 
to amount. The board covered both the city and county in its 
administration, elected the teachers, fixed their salaries, and 
built the schoolhouses, regardless of wards and districts, city 
or rural. This organization still exists, except that the taxing 
power of the board is now limited to twelve mills for mainte- 
nance and an extra levy to pay for whatever school bonds are 
issued. In 1932 the school levy was 13.50 mills on all taxable 
property for all school purposes, collected by the tax collector 
and placed in the banks to the credit of the board. The city 
council of Augusta and the commissioners of Richmond County 
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have no control whatever over the expenditures or the business 
of the schools. The board has protected itself against political 
influence and personal invasion by strict rules for the election 
of teachers and officials and the awarding of contracts. The 
board knows no wards or districts, but does know all the chil- 
dren. This brings the wealth of the city to the support of the 
county, equalizing the opportunity for all children in city and 
county, reducing the cost of administration and supervision, and 
keeping the rural population content with the same schools that 
the city children enjoy. The plan has been remarkably successful 
in all respects. 

By his untiring energy, clear vision, extraordinary admin- 
istrative ability, and superb leadership, Evans inspired the com- 
munity to greater educational effort and created a system which 
became the pride of Augusta and Richmond County, the state 
of Georgia, and the entire South. 

At his death there were fifty-eight schools accommodating 
over sixteen thousand pupils annually. Four of these schools are 
fully accredited high schools and one is a fully accredited 
junior college. The enrollment in the secondary schools had 
increased from one hundred to more than two thousand. The 
forty rural schools were reduced to ten large consolidated 
schools, with a fleet of trucks transporting the children to well 
appointed and well conducted schoolhouses with all modern 
equipment. The teaching force grew to nearly five hundred 
trained teachers, and the expenditures from a yearly amount of 
$75,000 to over $600,000. At the time of his death, Evans was 
in the midst of an extensive building program, which was ap- 
proved by the people and which, when completed, will give 
Richmond County a great model physical plant. 

Evans was secretary of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association in 1897 and vice president 
in 1905 and again in 1916. He was founder and first presi- 
dent of the State Summer Normal School, at Athens, Georgia. 
He received honorary degrees from Oglethorpe University, the 
University of Georgia, and Emory University. Columbia Uni- 
versity granted to him in 1933 the Distinguished Service Medal 
in recognition of his outstanding contribution to the cause of 
education. He was the only man, not an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity, who, up to that time, ever received this award. In 1927 
he was made a trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
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national Peace and was sent to Europe on a tour of study and 
observation in the interest of that cause. 

His books include many public school histories, grammars, 
children’s story books, books on character building, and books 
of adventure. He was widely known as a lecturer on educational 
and international subjects. 

In spite of many calls to higher places in various parts of 
the country, Evans steadily held on in this position of service 
with a courage and devotion never surpassed. His record of 
continuous service in one place is exceeded by only one man 
in the history of education. He is a noble illustration of what 
can be done by intelligent, continuous, and persistent work for 
a great cause.** 


14See Vol. II for the later history of Georgia schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY TO 1900 
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same story of the struggles for schools between the 

teachers and preachers, representing the plain people, 
and the large landowners who dominated the state. Though the 
steps in the development of a system of schools were similar to 
those in Old Virginia, the intervals between them were longer. 
It was nearly a hundred years before the contest was settled. 
Kentucky became a state in 1792. Though an act was passed in 
1838 for “a system of common schools,” which set aside a 
portion of the government grant for a school fund, it was not 
until 1908 that the state established a complete system of public 
schools, high schools, and teachers’ colleges, and levied taxes 
for their support. 


ee reece cation wae net du to tie tacle ot 
resources, for the state was one of the richest in the country. 


[It was not the fault of nature. Few regions in the world have 
so large an area of fertile land. Coal, iron, and other valuable 
minerals abound. Peopled in the early days by immigrants from 
Virginia, the state inherited the slave system, and that system 
created a class of wealthy landlords, who, like their Virginia 
fathers, were not merely indifferent but were actually hostile 
to free public schools. This class controlled the state for years 
and gave it its principles and customs. The non-slaveholding 
class, though constituting a very large majority, accepted the 
ideas of these leaders and were indifferent to the education of 
theit children. There was nothing the matter with the human 
element, which was chiefly strong Anglo-Saxon stock. These 

eo imply_did education, One-third of the adult 
white population in Kentucky remained illiterate in 1850. Thirty 
per cent were still illiterate in 1880 and 16.5 per cent in 1900. 
Thus in spite of ample natural resources, these people did not 
produce the wealth essential to support the necessary free 


schools. | 


\ a daughter of Old Virginia, Kentucky presents the 
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With the founding of the state, public lands were set aside 
for the establishment of the seminaries and colleges. These 
schools were public but not free. There was no thought at the 
time of a system of free public schools. Like Virginia, Kentucky 
had a Literary Fund, and laws were passed permitting counties 
to establish schools by subscription. ‘Tuition was usually charged 
to those who could pay, and children of indigent parents were 
admitted free. The income on the Literary Fund was distributed 
to any school giving the common school courses. Later a portion 
of this fund was used for public improvements, for which bonds 
of the state were issued, but on which for a time the state failed 
to pay the interest. When after a bitter contest this income was 
restored and authorized to be distributed to the different school 
districts, it was still left to the local people to decide whether 
or not they would use it. It was not until 1849 that the people 
approved a proposition permitting districts to levy taxes for 
school purposes if they so chose. There was no law enforcing 
the maintenance of the schools and no supervision of those estab- 
lished. A law requiring the General Assembly to “provide for 
an efficient system of schools throughout the state and to appro- 
priate to them the income from the school fund and any addi- 
tional sum derived from taxation” first appeared in the consti- 
tution of 1891. Every district decided for itself whether or not 
the public school should be established. Not until 1893 was 
there any legislation requiring local taxes to be levied up to a 
minimum for the schools, and not until 1908 was this legislation 
made general for all local units. The legislation between 1891 
and 1908 thus transformed into a compulsory, what had been 
hitherto a loose voluntary system. 

Now for the first time not only elementary schools but high 
schools were required to be maintained. Formerly the state 
school funds could be expended for any purposes the local direc- 
tors chose ; now they must be expended for teachers’ salaries and 
other strictly school expenditures whether derived from local 
or state taxes, and were subject to review by the school inspec- 
tors. In the old days the parents might send their children to 
school or not, as they chose, but now they must send them 
for a specified time, under penalty of the law. Such is a brief 
outline of the development of a system of public free schools 
in Kentucky. The way in which this was accomplished through 
a hundred years of struggle is intensely interesting. 
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The battle for the children in the early times in Kentucky 
was fought by the preachers and teachers against the landlords. 
As a result of the influence of the mother state, emphasized by 
the fact that Kentucky was the first new state beyond the 
mountains, the public men were absorbed in national politics 
and in schemes for acquiring land. But it must not be supposed 
that there was no education whatever in Kentucky during this 
early period. The dominating class provided the schools in 
which their sons were trained for the mastery of the common- 
wealth. During this period, when one-half of the children of 
the state never entered a school, there were five thousand pupils, 
children of the wealthier families, in the private schools and 
academies, and a thousand students in the six liberal arts colleges. 

Kentucky was destined to pay dearly for the denial of edu- 
cational opportunities to the masses. Great numbers of young 
men during this period left the state for the Southwest and, 
especially, for the great free states north of the Ohio and west 
of the Mississippi. For example, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis were born in the same county in Kentucky, Lincoln. a 
son of the “plain people” and Davis the heir of aristocrats. They 
both left the state to seek their fortunes, Lincoln going to a 
free state in the North ; Davis to a slave state in the South. 


CaLeB WALLACE 


We now find, facing these conditions and difficulties, a line 
of able and brave fighters for popular education. The first of 
these was Caleb Wallace, of Virginia, who secured from Vir- 
ginia in 1783 while Kentucky was still a district of that state, 
bills for schools to be supported by grants of land. Wallace was 
a Presbyterian preacher who had had a part in establishing 
academies in Virginia. He thought this type of school would in 
time educate all the people and sought, therefore, to establish 
it in Kentucky. 

Born in 1742 of Scotch-Irish parentage, belonging to the 
Cub Creek Congregation in the colony founded by John Cald- 
well in Charlotte County, Virginia,* Caleb Wallace grew up 
under the influence of the Reverend Robert Henry and of Dr. 
Samuel Davies, who became president of Princeton College in 


1W. H. Whitsitt, Life and Times of Caleb Wallace, Filson Club Publica- 
tion No. 4. 
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1759. Wallace decided that he must get a higher education and 
followed Davies to New Jersey. After preparing for college at 
a school in Elizabethtown, he entered the junior class in Prince- 
ton and was graduated in 1770.2 Among his fellow students 
were Aaron Burr, Frederick Frelinghuysen, and Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, the founder of Hampden-Sydney College and 
president of Princeton College. James Madison, another fellow 
student, was a personal friend at college and a co-worker with 
Wallace in Virginia. Together they founded the American 
Whig Society at Princeton, a literary association known in his- 
tory afterwards. Under the great president John Witherspoon 
they were trained to be important factors in shaping the des- 
tinies of America. Together they worked afterwards in Virginia 
for religious liberty and for liberal education. 

Deciding to go into the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
Wallace remained at Princeton two years longer to study the- 
ology. After completing his course and serving two years as a 
missionary in South Carolina and Georgia, he returned to Vir- 
ginia in 1773, was welcomed with enthusiasm, and was made 
pastor of the Cub Creek Church in the colony where he had 
grown up. 

It was the eve of the Revolution. There was already great 
activity on the part of the dissenters in Virginia for religious 
freedom and for schools. ‘The Cub Creek people took a promi- 
nent part in all these movements, and Wallace became the lead- 
ing spirit among them. A fine scholar, he was called on to 
write, for the Hanover Presbytery to which he belonged, the 
Petition to the House of Burgesses of 1774 which advocated 
“extending the benefit of the Act of Toleration to His Majesty’s 
subjects dissenting from the Church of England.” * Failing to 
secure favorable action in 1774, the Presbytery directed Wal- 
lace to prepare a second petition in the form of a memorial, 
including an argument for the relief of the dissenters, to be 
sent to the General Assembly meeting in Williamsburg in 
October, 1776. The paper was signed by John Todd, modera- 
tor, and Caleb Wallace, permanent clerk. Wallace was then 
sent as a deputy by the Presbytery to the Assembly at Williams- 
burg and remained there until a “Statute for the Relief of Dis- 
senters” was enacted in the following December. 

2 Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Part Il, p. 50, and I, p. 298. 
8 [bid., Part I, p. 320-24. 
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James Madison, Wallace’s college-mate, who was also a 
member of the House, led the fight for the bill, which was 
stoutly opposed by the churchmen. This act was the entering 
wedge for Jefferson’s Bill for Religious Liberty. It exempted 
dissenters from attendance upon the English Church and from 
contributions for its support. It allowed them to build churches 
of their own when and where they pleased. It repealed the 
laws which required punishment for maintaining individual 
opinions about religion and it gave the rights of citizenship to 
dissenters as well as to churchmen.‘ Patrick Henry, who was an 
Episcopalian, wanted to include a tax for both kinds of churches 
but Madison, who with Jefferson’s backing was planning to 
secure complete separation of church and state, secured a post- 
ponement of this question. 

Of all the petitions for religious liberty presented at this 
session, for the Baptists and other dissenters also submitted peti- 
tions, the memorial written by Caleb Wallace and presented 
by Hanover Presbytery was by far the ablest. It was, in fact, 
one of the strongest arguments for religious liberty uttered at 
this time. After referring to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Declaration of Rights as the bases for its petition, the 
memorial says : 


Therefore we rely upon this Declaration, as well as the justice 
of our honorable Legislature, to secure us the free exercise of reli- 
gion according to the dictates of our consciences : 

Therefore, we ask no ecclesiastical establishments for ourselves ; 
neither can we approve of them when granted to others.® 


The memorial was spread on the Journal and so became a 
historical document. William Wirt Henry, in his Patrick Henry, 
said of it: “This Memorial is so like the celebrated bill of Mr. 
Jefferson for the establishment of religious freedom subsequently 
offered and adopted in 1784, that a comparison will show that 
the Memorial of Mr. Wallace suggested the latter bill.” ® 

Wallace was also an earnest advocate of universal education. 
In his day the only way known to secure the education of the 
youth was by the establishment of academies and colleges, 

4W. W. Hening, Statutes-at-Large, IX, 164-67. 
5 Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Part I, pp. 323-24. 


6 William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry : Life, Correspondence, and Speeches, 
I, 498 ; John Esten Cooke, Virginia: A History of the People, pp. 392, 394. 
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which should be open to all. These were started through the 
agency of church societies. Wallace took an active part in the 
movement which resulted in the establishment of Hampden- 
Sydney College, of which Patrick Henry and James Madison 
were his co-trustees. Moving to the Valley of Virginia, Wallace 
also helped to establish Liberty Academy at Lexington in Rock- 
bridge County, which afterwards became Washington College 
and Washington and Lee University. 

Having been appointed by the governor on the Commission 
for the Adjudication of Western Accounts, Wallace in 1782 
went to Kentucky, at that time a district of Virginia. During 
a brief service in the Virginia General Assembly in 1783, he 
secured a bill for Transylvania Academy (afterwards Tran- 
sylvania University, later merged into Kentucky University, 
now again called Transylvania), giving it certain escheated 
lands. ‘This was the beginning of education in Kentucky. The 
governor of Virginia in 1783 appointed Wallace a member of 
the supreme court in the district of Kentucky, a position which 
he filled with faithfulness and ability. In this position, and as a 
judge of the court of appeals, an office he held for nearly 
twenty-one years, he played a great part in laying the founda- 
tions of the new commonwealth. 

The earliest system of education in Kentucky was planned 
by Wallace. He labored to establish schools in all centers of 
population and finally secured an act endowing an academy in 
each county with six thousand acres of public land. Prominent 
men were appointed in these counties as trustees to take charge 
of the grants, build schoolhouses, organize schools, and make 
courses of study in accordance with the needs and wishes of 
the people.” 

The academies thus established were public but not free. 
They generally charged tuition. No general state system was 
provided. There was no supervision or central trustees, with 
the result that the academies varied greatly in type and were 
poorly administered. Bad management of the sales of the lands 
and of the fund derived from them dissipated the original en- 
dowment, which should have created the foundation of the 
common school system for Kentucky. The wreck of this system 
discouraged the friends of public education for many years. 

7 Littell’s Statutes of Kentucky, Il, 240-46. 
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It is reported that only one of these “seminaries,” as they were 
called, survived until recent times. 

The act which Caleb Wallace championed in 1783 granted 
twelve thousand acres of land and conferred a charter upon 
a board of twenty-five trustees, among whom were George 
Rogers Clark, Isaac Shelby, Thomas Marshall and David Rice, 
Jr., for the establishment of “a Public School.” 

The trustees named the school Transylvania Seminary. A 
“library and philosophical apparatus” was donated by John 
‘Todd, another graduate of Princeton and a trustee of Hampden- 
Sydney. A school building having been erected near Danville 
in the winter of 1784, the first session was opened with James 
Mitchell, a former tutor at Hampden-Sydney, as master. 

In 1789, the trustees moved the school to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where the first session was opened under Isaac Wilson. 
In 1798 the legislature approved the union of Transylvania 
Seminary with a school recently established by the Presby- 
terians at Pisgah near Lexington and gave the consolidated in- 
stitution the name of Transylvania University. 

The University during the next sixty years had a distin- 
guished career. Dr. James Moore, its first president, established 
colleges of law and medicine. Henry Clay was professor of 
law until 1807, when he became a trustee and served until the 
end of his life. The medical school was the best one west of 
the mountains at the time and was largely attended. The Uni- 
versity drew many students from all over the South.® 


Errorts Towarp Pusiic EpuCATION 


The first governor of Kentucky to advocate public educa- 
tion was Gabriel Slaughter in 1816-17, who, as Dr. Mayo says, 
sounded a “veritable Gabriel’s trumpet summoning the friends 
of the children to the assault upon the illiteracy of the masses 
of the people.” He pleaded for a scheme of education that would 
bring “the light of knowledge...to every log cabin in the 
_ mountains, as well as to every mansion of the blue-grass coun- 

try.” ® But it seems to have been a case of Vox, et praeterea nihil. 

In 1821 the legislature passed the first general law in rela- 
tion to common schools. It established the Literary Fund and 


8 Alvin Fayette Lewis, History of Higher Education in Kentucky, pp. 59-60. 
9 Mayo, op. cit., p. 503. 
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provided that one-half of the profits in the operations of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky should be appro- 
priated to it and “forever kept for the support of a system of 
general education, to be distributed in just proportion to all 
the counties under State regulations, as the legislature may 
devise.” The bank’s operations are not mentioned in later 
records. 

Now we have a series of handsome reports on the necessity 
of public education, prepared by literary gentlemen who had 
adopted the theory of Jefferson. One of the most interesting 
is the report prepared at the order of the state by Judge W. C. 
Barry, afterwards United States senator and member of the 
Cabinet. This document presented in a clear and powerful 
manner the case of the people’s right to education and the 
necessity of universal education in a democracy. It described 
the systems of the different states and recommended a plan for 
Kentucky. One wonders why this able paper did not conquer 
the prevailing indifference and prejudice and move the legisla- 
ture to immediate and definite action. It undoubtedly, however, 
had its effect in strengthening the friends of the cause. 

The most interesting feature of this report is a series of 
letters from great men in other states, including Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, and John Adams. It was evident that the 
“Sage of Monticello” was not in a happy frame of mind when he 
replied. After forty years of labor for education, his own state 
had refused to establish the system of schools that he proposed. 
“Bending under the weight of age, debility, and on account of 
a dislocated wrist, making writing slow and painful,” he writes 
of the existing Virginia plan: “If a single boy has received the 
elements of a common education, it must be in some part of the 
State unknown to me.” John Adams, though he says that he was 
“blind and paralytic,” writes enthusiastically that “the wisdom 
and generosity of your Legislature in making liberal appro- 
priations of money for the benefits of the Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, and the University, are an honor to them and their 


constituents.” Unfortunately they had not done anything so 


generous. In his reply to Judge Barry, James Madison made 
the oft-quoted statement: “A popular government without 
popular information, or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will ever govern ignorance, and a people who mean to be their 
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own governors, must arm themselves with the power that 
knowledge gives.” 

Ten years now pass and nothing effective is done. Then an- 
other report from the committee on education in the House of 
Representatives is made in response to another governor’s mes- 
sage.t° Charles S. Morehead, the chairman, calls attention to 
the fact that from more than half of the counties there were 
no returns whatever ; but that in thirty-four counties reporting, 
out of 51,000 children, only 11,000 went to school. This condi- 
tion he ascribed to the fact that “much of the larger portion of 
the population of Kentucky is derived from Virginia, where 
the efforts in behalf of this subject have been signally unsuccess- 
fil;”” 14 


BENJAMIN Orr PEERS 


The most advanced thinker on this question of public educa- 
tion and the greatest worker for schools in this period in Ken- 
tucky was Benjamin Orr Peers, whose report Mayo calls “one 
of the ablest and most instructive ...documents... ever pre- 
sented to the people of a new American State on this subject.” 1? 

Peers was the son of Major Valentine Peers of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, who emigrated from Scotland to the north of Ire- 
land and thence to Loudoun County, Virginia. When only 
twenty-one years of age, Valentine Peers was a brigade major 
on the staff of Brigadier General George Weedon at the battle 
of Brandywine, where his ofhcers were highly complimented 
by General Washington. Emigrating to Kentucky, Peers en- 
gaged in manufacturing salt at Blue Lick Springs and later es- 
tablished cotton factories at Paris and Maysville. His son Ben- 
jamin, who evidently inherited his father’s fighting qualities, 
was born on April 20, 1800, was graduated at Transylvania 
University and became instructor of philosophy on the faculty. 
He attended the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, but, changing his views of church polity, he left it after 
a year and went to the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
Virginia, where he was ordained an Episcopal minister in 1826. 
He became a rector at Lexington, Kentucky, and in 1829 he 
established a Mechanics Institute and an Apprentices’ School, 
in which systematic courses were given in the practical arts. 


10 Mayo, op. cit., pp. 503-37. 11 [bid., p. 505. 12 Tbid., p. 507. 
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From the beginning of his career, Peers was deeply interested 
in the subject of common schools and made their establishment 
in Kentucky the chief aim of his labors. His lectures and ad- 
dresses on this subject attracted the attention of the governor, 
who requested him to make an investigation of the systems of 
common schools in the East and submit :a report. In 1829 he 
visited the schools of New England, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Ohio and gave a clear, interesting description of 
them. His discussion of the schools shows remarkable insight 
and judgment. He notes the defects from undue multiplication 
of schools in these states and the resulting cheapening of the. 
occupation of the teacher. He declares that, though teaching 
was regarded in New England as one of the liberal professions, 
its compensation was found more in the regard in which the 
people held the teachers and the free board afforded them than 
in money. This cheapening of the common schools was de- 
structive of the object of educating the poor and the rich 
children together, since the latter invariably abandoned the 
public schools. His conclusions drawn from the investigation of 
these schools were, first, that the legislature should establish the 
schools ; second, that the state should be divided into suitable 
school districts ; third, and most wisely, that dependence must 
not be upon large state school funds, but that local taxation 
should be stimulated from the beginning ; fourth, that nothing 
should be done by legislation until the people are “personally 
and permanently interested.” Public sentiment for common 
schools in New England, he says, is “an inheritance from the 
past. It was started and cherished by...the Puritans.” The 
funds appropriated by the state for education were moderate. 
“The schools were established, sustained, and supervised by the 
people.” 

Peers urged also a system of training of competent teachers ; 
the publication of school books by the state ; a library in every 
schoolhouse ; and teaching the children practical civil govern- 
ment. This was indeed a remarkable report for the time and 
merited Mayo’s commendation. 

The only result of this report was one of those ineffective 
permissive laws, which for half a century rendered futile the 
efforts for educational advancement in many of the southern 
states. The act had the promising title of “An act to encourage 
the general diffusion of education in this Commonwealth by the 
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establishment of a uniform system of public schools.” It pro- 
vided that the county courts might lay off the county into school 
districts under the management of three elected commissioners, 
who were empowered to collect a poll tax of 50 cents and a tax 
of 6% cents on the $100 when voted by the district. The only 
inducement offered was a pittance of $10,000 for the whole state 
from the Literary Fund. In most cases, public sentiment for 
schools was not yet strong enough to start the schools, much 
less to vote a tax for their support. No schools were started 
under this act. But this report, like Barry’s, served to educate 
and strengthen the intelligent minority who kept on fighting for 
an efficient system of schools. ' 

In 1830 Peers established in Lexington the Eclectic Institute, 
a male school of high order. While at its head he was elected 
the fifth president of Transylvania University, a position he held 
for two years, resigning because the trustees refused to give him 
the authority he should have had in selecting professors. He then 
removed to Louisville and opened a select school for boys, and 
in 1835 was chosen the first rector of St. Paul’s Church. In 
1838 he was called to New York to be the head of the educa- 
tional interests of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
and became editor of The Journal of Christian Education and 
of the Sunday-school publications of the church. Here, under 
the strenuous labors he had undertaken, his health broke down 
and he went to Cuba for a time, but did not improve and re- 
turned to Louisville, where he died in 1842. 

By lectures in various towns and through communications 
in the press, Peers exerted a powerful influence in favor of a 
public school system in the state. His book, entitled, American 
Education ; or Strictures on the Nature, Necessity, and Prac- 
ticability of a System of National Education Suited to the 
United States, was published in New York in 1838. His teach- 
ings were fully abreast of those of Horace Mann, his contem- 
porary, but Kentucky was very different from Massachusetts 
and they bore no fruit for over a decade. 


Kentucky’s First ATTEMPTS FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


In 1836 Kentucky received from the United States govern- 
ment its share of the fund from the sale of public lands, amount- 
ing to $1,433,757. This fund had been claimed by the states 
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for purposes of education, and they had accepted it on this con- 
dition. Unfortunately the very first act of the legislature was a 
violation of this pledge. By an act of 1837 it dedicated $1,000,- 
ooo only of this fund towards founding and sustaining a system 
of public education and expended the entire remainder in in- 
ternal improvements. By another act in 1838 this fund was 
further reduced to $850,000, for which bonds were issued to the 
board of education which had just been created. When in 1840 
a deficit appeared in the amount necessary to pay the interest 
on the internal improvement bonds, the income from the Lit- 
erary Fund was used to pay it and thus the fund was largely 
dissipated, to be restored later in part by a reissue of state bonds. 

The act of 1838 provided that the funds be distributed in 
the counties in proportion to the number of children of school 
age. A board of education, consisting of the secretary of state, 
the attorney general, and the superintendent of schools (a new 
officer, who was to be chairman, appointed by the governor), 
was established. The state was divided into districts and each 
district was allowed to tax itself, but only an amount equal to 
that received from the state fund. This was based largely on 
Mr. Peers’s ideas, but, owing to the lack of interest on the 
part of the people, was entirely inoperative for a dozen years 
or more. 

Governor Clarke appointed the Reverend Joseph James 
Bullock, a Presbyterian minister, resident in the capital, the first 
superintendent of public instruction, and Kentucky began a 
new chapter in the history of its schools. The first state board 
of education, organized at this time, was, as provided by the law, 
composed of the superintendent, the attorney general, and the 
secretary of state, the two latter being politicians. Kentucky has 
suffered for many years from this type of board constituted of 
ex-officiis members. 

Except for having taught a girls’ school for several years, 
Bullock had no professional training for the superintendency, 
but he was a man of great energy and fine common sense, a 
firm believer in universal education, and he at once went ear- 
nestly to work to prepare the people to support schools. 

It is interesting at this point to note that of the first eleven 
superintendents all except one were preachers. They were all 
advocates of general education and took the position of super- 

18 Lewis, Op. Cit., p. 333. 
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intendent because of the opportunity it offered for doing mis- 
sionary work for schools. The salary of the position was only 
$1,000. They had neither office nor secretary. They usually re- 
sided away from the capital and did the work along with their 
regular profession. Their labors were not appreciated by an 
indifferent people. They were voices crying in the wilderness. 

Bullock faced a very bad situation, with very little means 
to meet it and practically no organization. The school fund 
yielded at this time an annual income of only $42,500. It was 
too small even to furnish an incentive to the people to tax them- 
selves, and he recommended that it be increased by a state tax 
of one-third of a mill on the dollar. Under the circumstances 
Bullock found that the only thing he could do was to try to 
educate public opinion. This he did in his reports with learning 
and power. After one year’s struggle he resigned, but he had 
aroused the interest of the people in the cause. 

Three other clergymen followed Bullock. Bishop Hubbard 
Hinde Kavanaugh of the Methodist Church served as superin- 
tendent for one year. His report stressed the difficulties of estab- 
lishing the system and the insufficiency of the school fund. He 
recommended that normal schools be established and that agri- 
culture be taught in the common schools—an original proposal 
for his day. The Right Reverend Benjamin Bosworth Smith, 
Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky, was superintendent from 1840 
to 1842. George W. Brush, a Christian minister, who had filled 
‘prominent pulpits in the state and had been agent of the Tract 
Society and principal of a girls’ school, was superintendent for 
1842-43. [he amount paid from the income of the school fund 
that year was only $2,500. When the state failed to pay the full 
income due, the superintendent protested: “If the system of 
common schools adopted by the legislature is unpopular with 
the people, let them say so, and let the law be repealed ; but let 
us not starve the system to death privately.” There is no record 
that the governor made any response to this. For his zeal in 
defending the school fund, the legislature reduced Brush’s salary. 

Dr. Ryland Thompson Dillard, a minister of the Baptist 
Church, appointed in 1842, held the position of superintendent 
for six years. His report tells of the opposition to the school 
system and is followed by an earnest plea for better support, 
for improvement of the instruction through the training of 
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better teachers, for normal schools, and for a system of super- 
vision. 

The interest of the school fund amounted, in 1847, to 
$48,300, but only $15,000 was used for school purposes. When- 
ever the legislature needed money it had no scruples about 
taking the school fund. The schools were parsimoniously sup- 
ported by such local collections as could be made. 

There was a constant line of school legislation during this 
period of neglect. It appears a farce that the legislature in 1844 
passed “An Act to reduce into one the several acts concerning 
common schools and more effectually to establish the same in the 
Commonwealth.” There was thus an abundance of laws about 
schools, but almost no schools. Perhaps, however, these acts 
cleared away the rubbish and prepared the way for better laws. 


RoBerRT JEFFERSON BRECKINRIDGE 


The next superintendent appointed was Robert Jefferson 
Breckinridge who is universally recognized as having finally laid 
the foundations for the Kentucky system of free public schools. 
The weak, so-called system was practically dead, and the field 
was clear for a strong and competent man to plan a real one. 
Breckinridge proved to be the man. He was appointed by 
Governor Owsley in 1847 and fortunately reappointed by Gov- 
ernor John J. Crittenden, and then elected by the people in 
1851, serving for six years. Breckinridge was a follower of 
Thomas Jefferson in his political theories of universal education 
and of emancipation, and he had the courage to fight for his 
principles throughout a long life. His career is one of the most 
picturesque in the history of a state and is full of romance. 

Robert Jefferson Breckinridge was the son of John Breck- 
inridge, a Scotch-Irish man who had emigrated from Virginia 
to Kentucky before the Revolution. John Breckinridge was a 
statesman, sponsor of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, United 
States senator and attorney general under Jefferson, in whose 
political opinions he fully concurred. Like Jefferson he was an 
emancipationist. Robert, his son, was born in Fayette County, 
Kentucky, on March 8, 1800. After careful preparation under 
Presbyterian ministers, he studied at Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, and Yale University, and was graduated at Union Col- 
lege, New York, in 1819. He then returned to Kentucky, studied 


Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, who, as superintendent of public instruction, 
laid the foundations of public education in Kentucky. From an engray- 
ing after a portrait by Alfred J. Miller 
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law, married, and practised his profession until 1831. He com- 
menced at once his life of controversy. His first fight was in 
support of the old court against the new. He served in the 
legislature from 1825 to 1828. 

The sudden death of two of his children about this time 
turned his thoughts to religion. He joined the Presbytery of 
Lexington and went to Princeton to study for the ministry. In 
1832 he was called to the Second Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
more, where he served until 1845. He took the side of the “Old 
School” in the fight with the “New School” party and was 
chiefly responsible for “The Act and Testimony” which divided 
the Presbyterian Church in 1837. He visited England and Scot- 
land, France and Germany, and upon his return published two 
books about his travels. He was elected president of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, in 1845. Next he became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lexington, Kentucky. As super- 
intendent of public schools he served from 1847 to 1853. He 
then became professor of theology in the Presbyterian Seminary 
at Danville, Kentucky, where he died December 27, 1871. Dr. 
Breckinridge was a great power in the church, as he had been 
in the state, and was widely known as a teacher and writer on 
theological, religious, and social subjects. 

Whatever the subject, Breckinridge was a fierce contro- 
versialist. He was an ardent supporter of temperance, and he 
fought the Sunday mails. When pastor in Baltimore he attacked 
the Catholics and Universalists and opposed the movement to 
exclude Negroes from Maryland. He made a campaign in the 
legislature in 1831 in opposition to slavery. He had inherited 
and owned slaves, but the laws of Kentucky forbade their 
manumission. He, therefore, in 1847 headed a movement in the 
constitutional convention for a gradual emancipation of slaves 
in Kentucky, but failed of election. Though some of his kindred 
were found on both sides of the contest, he was an uncom- 
promising supporter of the Union, and was President Lincoln’s 
chief adviser and counselor about affairs in Kentucky and the 
border states during the Civil War. It is said he advised against 
issuing the Emancipation Proclamation at the time as the wrong 
way to abolish slavery. 

He organized the state of Kentucky for Lincoln. He headed 
the delegation to the Baltimore National Union Convention in 
1864, and presided over that body when it nominated Lincoln. 
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It is said that he was the first choice of the Lincoln managers 
for the nomination for the vice presidency. They wanted a 
strong and influential man for this position, who could bring the 
border states into the Union. He refused to let the Convention 
nominate him, because he thought it would place him under the 
charge of having been merely a designing politician in advocat- 
ing emancipation and contending for the Union. Andrew John- 
son, another strong Union Democrat from a border state, was 
accordingly nominated. Had Breckinridge accepted the nomina- 
tion, he would have been president of the United States. 

Breckinridge was a man of powerful intellect and command- 
ing influence. He was constantly in demand to preach and 
lecture and had a large following in Kentucky and the neighbor- 
ing states. In discussion he was quick and piercing, with a grasp 
of thought, a closeness of reasoning, that rendered him equal to 
any emergency whether in the assembly of the church or in the 
political arena. Breckinridge’s acquaintance with the law, with 
judicial procedure and legislative methods, made him an able 
parliamentarian. In debate he was unconquerable. A Jeffer- 
sonian democrat, he was an earnest advocate of free public 
schools, for which he labored all his life. 

The most important thing Breckinridge did was to save 
the school fund and to arrange for its more effective use. When 
Governor Crittenden accepted a position in the cabinet of 
President Fillmore, he was succeeded by John L. Helm, who 
took the position that the school fund was a debt the state owed 
to itself, and therefore the state could refuse to pay the in- 
terest on it. Breckinridge denied this and took the question to 
the legislature, which supported his view. The General Assem- 
bly made provision for the payment of interest on the fund and 
ordered that this, with any sum obtained by taxation or other- 
wise, be appropriated for the common schools alone. By an- 
other act a vote of the people was authorized to ascertain 
whether they would favor a two-cent property tax upon all 
property in the state “for the purpose of establishing more 
permanently a common school system.” Breckinridge made a 
campaign in support of this proposition and won by a vote of 
two to one. This was the beginning of state taxation for school 
purposes in Kentucky. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1850 Breckinridge had 
a fierce controversy over the question of limiting the system to 
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common elementary schools. He wanted a fundamental law 
broad enough to include high schools, teachers’ colleges, and a 
university, whenever the state should be able to support them. 
In this he was defeated. The law was changed to elect the 
superintendent of public instruction by the people every four 
years, with an office at the capital or within sixty miles thereof. 
Breckinridge simplified the method of distribution of the school 
revenue. Before this time the small fund had been distributed to 
the counties on the basis of the number of children of school 
age. He secured a change under which it was distributed ac- 
cording to the number of children in the schools. The schools 
had been organized under a system of artificial irregular districts 
which were frequently changed to suit the wishes of the people. 
This made the system unstable and difficult to administer. 
Breckinridge recommended, therefore, that the money be dis- 
tributed to each county as the smallest territorial subdivision of 
the state, instead of to each district and that it be given to 
schools acting under the law according to the number of chil- 
dren in attendance without regard to location. 

There is no more conspicuous example of public service 
in the annals of American education, performed under great 
difficulties with great wisdom and courage, than this adminis- 
tration of Breckinridge as superintendent of public instruction 
in Kentucky. He took the position voluntarily at a time of 
crisis when the schools were about to die, and after a long and 
hot fight he saved the fund and the system. In no state did the 
dominant class of large landowners set themselves more firmly 
against taxation for a system that would educate the masses than 
did these people in Kentucky. But Breckinridge knew his peo- 
ple as did few others at the time, and by vigorous speeches he 
won their support. The masses, one-third of whom could not 
read and write, were aroused by him to the necessity of educa- 
tion and were persuaded, against all their prejudices, to submit 
to taxation and to resist the leadership which had for years with- 
held from them the great boon of free education for their 
children. The victory was Breckinridge’s. His reports and ad- 
dresses on universal education are valuable contributions to the 
school literature of the country. Though he failed to accom- 
plish all he sought, we recognize him as the man who laid the 
foundations for public education in Kentucky. 
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A Pereriop or Stow PrRoGREsS 


Zachary F. Smith was the first layman to become superin- 
tendent of schools in Kentucky. He had been a farmer and a 
tanner, a successful business man and a railroad president. He 
“was a speaker and writer of ability and as superintendent from 
1867 to 1871 made a distinct contribution to the cause. His 
reports contain earnest pleas for better schools. He favored an 
increase of the school tax, the training of teachers, the elevation 
of the standard of their appointment, and the grading of the 
schools. He secured the passage of a bill permitting the people 
to levy an additional fifteen cents upon each hundred dollars 
of taxable property for school purposes to be used exclusively 
for the white schools. 

The tax derived from the property of Negroes was used for 
the Negro schools, but no part of the income from the Literary 
Fund went to them. Later the Negro school fund received the 
benefit of a revenue tax of forty-five cents on each hundred 
dollars worth of property owned by Negroes. All the taxes paid 
by them were devoted to their education. These included a 
capitation tax and the taxes on deeds, suits, licenses, fines, penal- 
ties and forfeitures collected from Negroes—and the law adds : 
“All moneys hereafter donated by Congress from the sales of 
public lands—the pro rata share to each pupil not to exceed that 
to the whites.” ** (Why then were they not given a share of 
the income from the Literary Fund which was originally de- 
rived from the same source?) Negro schools were under white 
trustees at first. Later a subordinate board of colored trustees 
~was authorized to look after them. 

Howard A. M. Henderson, the next superintendent, had 
been a lawyer, a Methodist minister, and colonel of a Con- 
federate regiment during the Civil War, who rose to the rank of 
brigadier general. He held office for two terms, 1871-79. Hen- 
derson secured the establishment of a normal school in con- 
nection with the Kentucky Military Institute, which was the 
beginning of systematic teacher training. 

Joseph Desha Pickett, another Confederate soldier, minister, 
and professor, was elected superintendent in 1879. He was edu- 
cated at Bethany College (West Virginia), and at Princeton. 


14 Barksdale Hamlett, History of Education in Kentucky, p. 133. 
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He traveled widely in Europe, Asia, and Africa and became an 
accomplished scholar in the classical and modern languages and 
history. After returning from his foreign tours, he was ap- 
pointed professor in Bethany College and continued there until 
the opening of the war. Nominated over his protest as a can- 
didate for the Virginia Convention in 1861, he made the cam- 
paign, but was defeated. He then returned to his post as pro- 
fessor until the college was dissolved at the end of the session. 
Believing it the duty of every southerner to be upon south- 
ern soil ready for service, Pickett removed to Kentucky and 
entered the Confederate Army as chaplain. Shortly after, he 
was elected to the Convention at Richmond to fill a vacancy 
and was a member of that noted body until its dissolution. He 
continued to devote himself to the soldiers, seeking out the sick 
and wounded and aiding the afflicted of both armies. His health 
breaking down, he was compelled to resign his position as 
chaplain and leave the field. He then became president of the 
Kentucky Relief Society, which he had founded, and did not 
cease his labors for the soldiers until long after the war. 
Returning to Kentucky at the conclusion of the war, he 
resumed his work as a minister. He was professor in Kentucky 
University in 1867-68 and in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in 1878-79, when he was elected state superintendent of 
public instruction. At different times during his connection with 
the University of Kentucky and the State College, he was acting 
president. He served as state superintendent very ably and was 
twice reclected. Retiring from this office in 1891, he moved to 
Illinois, where he died in 1900. (His portrait faces page 377.) 
During Pickett’s administration as state superintendent, the 
permissive levy for school purposes was increased two cents, 
the separate fund for the Negro children was abolished, and 
the schools funds were distributed among the white ae the 
Negro schools alike, mixed schools being prohibited. The nor- 
mal schools were improved, teachers’ certificates were required, 
and conductors of institutes were engaged. A county superin- 
tendent was provided to be elected every four years, his salary 
to be paid out of the country levy. Pickett’s reports are among 
the ablest issued in the early days. 
Between the close of Pickett’s administration in 1887 and 
1899 nothing of permanent importance was accomplished except 
the authorization of a seven months’ school term. 
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H. V. McChesney was the first professionally trained super- 
intendent of schools elected in Kentucky. Educated first in the 
country schools and local academies, he attended the Ohio 
Normal University at Lebanon for a number of years. After 
teaching in the public schools and serving as county superin- 
tendent, he became president of the educational association. As 
editor of a county paper, he preached the needs of the schools. 
In 1899 he was elected state superintendent and served until 
1903. In his report he attacked the trustee system, which had 
been generally guilty of favoritism and sometimes of graft. He 
pleaded for a longer term for the schools and especially for the 
extension of the term of the rural schools. He got the legislature 
to raise the minimum salary of the county superintendents to 
$400 a year. Kentucky was getting ready for the revival of 
interest in public education which was to begin in 1906.1 


15 See Vol. II for the later history of Kentucky schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE TO 1900 


EFarty ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES 


"T's Virginia and North Carolina Scotch-Irish who or- 


ganized the first governments of Tennessee were fol- 

lowers of Jefferson and did not fail to incorporate in 
their earliest documents provisions for education. The con- 
stitution of the State of Franklin contained this provision : 
“That a school, or schools, shall be established by the legislature 
for the convenient instruction of youth... and all useful learn- 
ing shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more uni- 
versities.” [his was taken verbatim from the constitution of 
North Carolina.? 

The Reverend Samuel Doak, a graduate of Princeton, who 
had been a tutor at Hampden-Sydney College, established in 
1780 a school at Salem Church near Jonesboro, naming it 
Martin Academy in honor of Governor Alexander Martin. In 
1783 the Assembly of North Carolina chartered Martin Acad- 
emy and gave it the same powers as Liberty Hall in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Doak was a member of the Franklin Conven- 
tion, which had “usurped” the control of this territory, and 
he doubtless asked legislative recognition for his school. In 
March, 1785, the Assembly of the State of Franklin convened 
at Jonesboro, passed “An act for the promotion of learning 
in the County of Washington,” chartering this academy. This 
act, says Ramsey, was the “earliest legislative action... west 
of the Alleghanies for the encouragement of learning.” ? 

Congress had organized the “Territory South of the Ohio 
River” in 1790. In 1795 its Assembly, on the motion of John 
Sevier, granted to Martin Academy a third charter under the 
name of Washington College. This institution thus had the 
distinction of having been chartered by each government of the 
territory. As Martin Academy, established by Doak in 1780, 

1Samuel C. Williams, History of the Lost State of Franklin, p. 56. 

2J. G. M. Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee (reprint of 1926), p. 294. 
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it was the first classical institution west of the Alleghanies and 
the parent of many others. 

Samuel Doak was a fine example of a brave, educated, stern 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian. He was an excellent linguist and a 
great teacher and preacher. No man of his generation did so 
much for the education of the men of the West or exerted so 
beneficent an influence upon the people. After some years Doak 
started Tusculum Academy, which was chartered by the legis- 
lature of Tennessee in 1844 as Tusculum College. Samuel W. 
Doak, son of Samuel Doak, presided over this college until his 
death in 1864. Educated under his father, he was for many 
years his assistant. With one or two assistants he taught all the 
classes of a college course. He and his father followed methods 
of teaching which are now called “progressive.” A student 
studied only one branch at a time and did not take up a second 
until the first was completed up to some fixed point. The in- 
struction was given in conferences of indefinite length. There 
were no regular classes and the student was graduated at any 
time when he could pass the examination required.® It 1s said 
that he gave free tuition to hundreds of young men and fed 
without charge those who could not pay. Samuel W. Doak was 
a philanthropist, and long before the question of emancipation 
was discussed he liberated his slaves and sent them to a free 
state where he hoped they might enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of American citizens. 

Archibald A. Doak, grandson of the great Dr. Doak, after 
being graduated at Princeton, followed his grandfather as presi- 
dent of Washington College and trained many famous men for 
Tennessee and the South. Among those educated at Washing- 
ton College under the grandfather and the grandson were 
J. G. M. Ramsey, historian of Tennessee ; Landon C. Haynes, 
the statesman; Nathaniel G. Taylor, preacher and orator ; 
Oliver Perry Temple, historian of East Tennessee and father of 
its Agricultural College ; Gideon Blackburn, the great evangel- 
ist ; and Zebulon B. Vance, the war governor of North Carolina 
and United States senator. Tusculum absorbed Greeneville Col- 
lege and continues to this day a most useful institution. 

Eastern Tennessee thus became a regular nest of academies 
and colleges, started by these Presbyterian preachers. They 


$L. S. Merriam, Higher Education in Tennessee, Bureau of Education 
Circular of Information No. 5, 1893, p. 230. 
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educated generations of teachers. Greeneville College was char- 
tered in 1794 with Hezekiah Balch, a Presbyterian minister, 
as president. Maryville College grew out of a theological school 
started by Isaac Anderson, another Presbyterian minister, in 
1819. Huiwassee College in Monroe County was started in 1849 
by Dr. M. Gibson, who had been a professor in Tusculum 
under Doak. 

When in 1794 Congress created, out of the land ceded by 
the state of North Carolina, the Territory South of the Ohio 
River, one of the first enactments of the Territorial Assembly, 
which met in Knoxville, was an act for the establishment of 
Blount College, so named for the accomplished and popular 
governor of the Territory. The preamble of this act expresses 
the sentiment of the people of the time: “Whereas the legisla- 
ture of this Territory are disposed to promote the happiness 
of the people at large, and especially of the rising generation, 
by instituting seminaries of education, where youth may be 
habituated to an amiable, moral, and virtuous conduct and ac- 
curately instructed in the various branches of useful science, 
and in the principles of the ancient and modern languages,” etc. 

The Reverend Samuel Carrick, a Presbyterian minister in 
charge of the church at Knoxville, and a graduate of Liberty 
Academy in Virginia, was made president, and the trustees were 
instructed to eee Berar care that students of all denomina-. 
tions may and shall be admitted to the equal advantages of a 
liberal education, and to the emoluments and honors of the col- 
lege, and that they shall receive a like, fair, generous, and equal 
treatment during their residence therein” *—a declaration of 
non-sectarianism which gave this college a great advantage over 
the other colleges from the start. It became the East Tennessee 
University and in time the state University. The board, which 
consisted of seventeen trustees, including the governor, the first 
two United States senators and the first two judges of the Terri- 
tory, John Sevier, the pioneer, many times governor and the first 
representative in Congress from the Mississippi Valley, three 
subsequent governors, four subsequent United States senators of 
the state, and the proprietor of the first newspaper published in 
Tennessee, guaranteed this undenominational and public char- 
acter. Sanford says : 


4 Acts and Ordinances of the Governor and Judges of the Territory South 
of the Ohio River, chap. XVIII, 1794. 
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While Blount College had been liberally endowed by the Terri- 
torial Legislature with Trustees, it had been endowed with nothing 
else, the scanty revenues of the Commonwealth being needed for 
the expenses of the government and for common defence against 
the Indians, so that when Blount College and Greeneville College 
were chartered, the essential feature of Doak’s Franklin plan for a 
university, namely : that it should be supported by public taxation, 
was omitted. Blount College, neither in its beginning, nor in its 
subsequent history, at any time, received any grant from the public 
revenues, or any support from the government.’ 


It was one of the first three state colleges started in America. 
The University of Georgia and the University of North Caro- 
lina were also chartered before 1800. 

Knoxville was then a small settlement in the wilderness. It 
was a group of log houses and a loop-hole blockhouse sur- 
rounded by a palisade, for the people were having trouble with 
the Indians. In a little two-story wooden building, erected by 
subscription on the grounds donated by Colonel James White, 
the father of the town, the first state institution of higher learn- 
ing west of the mountains began its career. It was supported by 
subscriptions and tuitions. 

This college 1s distinguished as being the first one in the 
country to admit girls. In an early catalogue appear the names 
of five Tennessee maidens. In the records, Barbara Blount, the 
daughter of the governor and senator, received honorable men- 
tion as having been “attentive, diligent, untiring, and ingenuous.” 

The North Carolina Legislature on December 29, 1785, 
passed “An act for the promotion of learning in the county of 
Davidson.” ® Thus was established Davidson Academy, which 
in time became Cumberland College, then the University of 
Nashville, afterwards the Peabody Normal College, and later the 
great George Peabody College for Teachers, which we know 
today. 

The founding of Davidson Academy was the result of the 
efforts of two Scotch-Irish pioneers from North Carolina, 
James Robertson and Thomas B. Craighead. They were the ad- 
vance guards of civilization in West (how Middle) Tennessee. 
Craighead was the son of Alexander Craighead, who first de- 


5Edward Terry Sanford, Blount College and the University of Tennessee, 
pp. 18-19. 


6 Merriam, Op. Cit., p. 20. 
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clared for independence in 1749 in Pennsylvania and incurred 
the hostility of his Majesty’s government. He emigrated to 
North Carolina and instilled those principles into his Scotch- 
Irish fellow citizens there which resulted in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration. Young Craighead was graduated at Princeton in 
the same class as Brevard, who is said to have been one of the 
authors of that Declaration. After being ordained a minister, 
Thomas Craighead went with Robertson in 1785 to Spring Hill, 
near the present city of Nashville, and there built a stone meet- 
inghouse which was also the schoolhouse for twenty years. This 
house of worship and of education was the cradle of Cumber- 
land College and of the great institutions to follow it. It is a 
shame that the old building was torn down a few years ago 
to make way for a turnpike. 

At the first meeting of the trustees in 1786 Craighead was 
elected president. North Carolina endowed the new academy 
with 240 acres of land in the vicinity of Nashville. The institu- 
tion appears to have received from its land, all told, about 
$20,000, which was used between 1805 and 1808 in constructing 
a building. By order of the territorial legislature in 1796, a new 
building for the academy was to be erected on a plot of college 
land of seven acres, on the hill immediately above Nashville. 
Andrew Jackson, who had been elected a trustee in 1791, and 
James Robertson, were appointed to superintend the construc- 
tion, which, however, did not begin until 1805 and was not 
completed until 1808. 

When Congress made the land grant to the state of Ten- 
nessee in 1806, Davidson Academy was converted into Cum- 
berland College, which became the college of what was then 
called West Tennessee, now Middle Tennessee. Craighead was 
the head of the school for twenty-three years, and for twenty 
years its only teacher. He resigned in 1809 and James Priestley 
was elected to succeed him in January, 1810, and took charge 
at once, with one professor, William Hume, and one tutor. 
Hume was a Scotchman who had been educated in Edinburgh 
and was a fine scholar and an able teacher. He taught in Cum- 
berland College until 1816 and then was principal of the Nash- 
ville Female Academy until his death in 1833. 

The college was suspended for a number of years for want 
of funds, but in 1819 it resumed operations with Priestley as its 
head. His death in 1821 halted matters again. At last the trustees 
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awoke from their sleep and, realizing the importance of their 
trust, sought a new president. Twice they called Dr. Philip 
Lindsley before he agreed to accept. After visiting Nashville 
in May, 1824, he consented to become president. Now begins 


the brightest period in the annals of the old University of 
Nashville. 


Puitie LINDSLEY 


Philip Lindsley was born near Morristown, New Jersey, in 
1786. After taking an academy course under the great Robert 
Finley, he entered Princeton in 1802 and was graduated in 1804. 
He taught school for three years and then became tutor of 
Latin and Greek in Princeton, where he devoted himself to 
the study of theology under Samuel Stanhope Smith, who had 
returned there recently (1779) from Hampden-Sydney College. 
Lindsley’s purpose in going to Cumberland College was to try 
to build a college which should be to the South and the West 
what Princeton, Yale, and Harvard were to the East—a source 
of educational influence throughout the entire region. 

Lindsley was a great orator. Again and again he pictured to 
his hearers his ideal university as the noblest object of their 
ambition. Through his baccalaureate addresses he reached the 
world outside the college walls. ‘hese were delivered to large 
audiences and printed and distributed through the mails. They 
were invariably devoted to the advancement of education. He 
conceived that the only way to preserve the essence as well 
as the name of the republic was by the universal diffusion 
of knowledge. “A republican government,” he said, “may be 
as unjust, as arbitrary, and as oppressive as any monarchy upon 
the earth. A grossly ignorant people will be slaves even under 
the purest republican system. A well-instructed people cannot 
be enslaved, be the nominal form of government what it may.” 

But his chief plea was for the higher education. The uni- 
versity 1s “the great conservative principle of civilization, of 
truth, virtue, learning, liberty, religion among men.” It is the 
source whence emanate all the forces that make for intelligence. 
It is the central sun. Knowledge like light is from above. It is 
folly to attempt to keep alive a system of primary and grammar 
schools without it. If for no other reason, it is necessary to 
supply the system with teachers.’ Here is a prophecy of what 

7 Merriam, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Cumberland College would become in time, a higher school for 
training leaders and teachers for the South. 

Lindsley was what is called today a “progressive” educator. 
He would have workshops and farms attached to all schools. 
They would serve, he taught, three important purposes : They 
would develop the physical body, teach useful trades, and give 
poor boys an opportunity to earn their way in school and a 
living afterwards. He was half a century ahead of his times. 

When there was no longer any hope of obtaining adequate 
funds from the state, Lindsley turned to the young men whom 
he had trained: “Where, then, is the ground of our hopes? 
It is in the growing strength and moral influence of our en- 
lightened, loyal, and patriotic sons....It is in them, under the 
overruling Providence of the Most High, that we place our con- 
fidence and garner up our soul’s fondest aspirations. We send 
them forth into the world and proudly say, “These are our sons, 
and by the world’s spontaneous verdict upon their training 
and their bearing will we abide.’” ® Phelan, historian of Ten- 
nessee, says, “This man was worshipped by the more thoughtful 
people.” He was a great teacher and begetter of men of power. 
At one time there were twenty-eight members of the United 
States House of Representatives who had been graduated under 
him. It was most unfortunate that as a result of bad management 
of the college lands he was always held down for want of 
means and could not realize fully his noble plans. _ 


Stow BEGINNINGS OF PuBLIC EDUCATION 


In the state constitution of 1796 there was no suggestion of 
any public system of education for the people of Tennessee. 
The academies and colleges, started and taught by the ministers 
and their pupils, had met all the requirements of the people. 
The pioneers were chiefly occupied in acquiring land and estab- 
lishing homes in a new country. Trouble with the Indians, who 
still inhabited large areas in the state, prevented their giving at- 
tention to anything outside their homes, their wives, and their 
children. Certainly there was no thought among the people of 
paying any direct taxes for the support of education. The idea 
of a system of education at public expense was not in the minds 

8 [bid., p. 27. 
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of either the people or their lawmakers. The physical task of 
building a new state engaged all their energies. 

The first suggestion of a common school system in ‘Tennessee 
is found in the Cession Act of North Carolina of 1789, which 
declared that the inhabitants of the territory thus ceded to the 
federal government “shall enjoy all the privileges and benefits 
and advantages” embodied in the Ordinance for the Govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory. The obligations of this act 
were fulfilled by the next act to be referred to. The first pro- 
posal of public support for schools and colleges in ‘Tennessee 
was contained in the act of Congress of April 18, 1806 “au- 
thorizing the State of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect 
titles to certain lands described therein...,’ known as the 
Compact of 1806. This Compact seemed to make magnificent 
provision for public education. It provided : 


1. [hat Tennessee should appropriate in one single tract 100,000 
acres of land, situate within the district south of French Broad 
and Holston rivers and west of the Big Pigeon river, the same to be 
for the use of two colleges, one in East Tennessee and one in West 
‘Tennessee. 

2. That Tennessee should appropriate in one tract within the 
same limits 100,000 acres of land for the use of academies, ‘“‘one in 
each county in said State, to be established by the legislature 
thereof.” 

3. That Tennessee should locate throughout the territory ceded 
to the State 640 acres of land to every six miles square, where exist- 
ing claims would permit, “which shall be appropriated for the use 
of the schools for the instruction of the children forever.” 


And finally, 


That the college and academy lands should not be sold for less 
than two dollars per acre, with the provision that wherever such 
lands were already occupied that the occupants should be allowed 
to perfect their titles at one dollar per acre.*° 


This was the largest provision made for education in any 


state up to that time; the more the pity that through mis- 


management it was almost entirely lost to the cause. 


® Public Laws of North Carolina, 1789, chap. III. 
10 Robert H. White, Development of the Tennessee State Educational 
Organization, 1796-1929, p. 12. 
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At the next session of the legislature after this Compact 
was made, John Sevier, governor, called the attention of the 
people to this “very liberal and ample donation for the estab- 
lishment and support of several of the most ornamental and 
instructive seminaries of learning,” and adds, “I am sensible of 
your good disposition to forward and promote the noble 
work.” +! ‘The Assembly promptly passed an act (1806) to 
establish a college in West Tennessee to meet one of the pro- 
visions of the Compact. This was done by changing Davidson 
Academy to Cumberland College. The East Tennessee college 
selected to be endowed (1807) by the new land grant was 
Blount College. The legislature in 1840 changed the name from 
East Tennessee College to East Tennessee University. It after- 
wards became the University of Tennessee. 

This Assembly of 1807 also passed an act providing an 
academy in each one of the twenty-seven counties of the state 
and named the trustees of the academies who should take 
charge of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and 
should purchase sites and erect suitable buildings for the institu- 
tions. Here was what appeared at first to be a plan for a system 
of state schools with ample support. It is unfortunate that this 
financial support was realized in only very small measure. The 
claims of the Indians and the squatters, the confusion of titles, 
misfeasance and malfeasance in the administration of the busi- 
ness, running through some twenty years, caused the larger 
part of the funds to be dissipated. The germ of these troubles 
was found in the act itself, which provided that the claims of 
the Indians must first be cleared and that the occupants of the 
land should be allowed to perfect their titles at one dollar per 
acre. People had been coming in for years and settling on this 
land, which was now designated as college and academy lands. 
As soon as the Compact was passed, more people rushed in to 
become occupants and thus to secure cheap lands. The settlers 
bought land on credit ; they gave notes which were not paid at 
maturity ; the prices of the lands were lowered through legisla- 
tive acts between 1807 and 1825 from two dollars to twelve and 
a half cents ; and first the interest due the state and then part 
of the principal were remitted time and again, until finally the 
lands passed beyond the control of the state. Sanford says: 
“There are no data from which we can ascertain exactly the 

11 Ibid., p. 13: 
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fund transferred by the State to the institutions of learning. 
It probably was small...and this was the melancholy ending 
of the provision in the @ision Act of 1806.” ?” 

This wretched business retarded the development of educa- 
tion in Tennessee for years. When Congress by the Compact 
of 1806 made what appeared at first to be such ample provision 
for the schools and colleges, the people thought that the whole 
problem of school finances was solved. It was twenty years be- 
fore they fully realized that this was not true and that other 
provisions must be made for the schools. They had now to find 
other sources of revenue, and this they did not know how to do. 

Children orphaned by the War of 1812 were the first class 
in the state to receive free tuition in the schools. Unfortunately 
the schools provided for them came to be thought of as pauper 
schools, and so there developed a feeling of hostility to all 
state appropriations for schools. As in the other states the free 
schools came to be looked on as a charity and the well-to-do 
citizens did not patronize them. 

In 1827 the legislature took steps to try to create a common 
school fund from what was left of the land grant and added a 
number of other sources, including a portion of the capital and 
interest of the new state bank, state-owned stock in the old 
bank of the state at Knoxville, all vacant and still unappropriated 
lands within the state, all private donations to the state for this 
purpose, all unappropriated escheats and all future escheats, and 
all properties of persons who died without heirs. These sources 
altogether never produced anything like the revenue necessary 
to maintain a system of schools. An act was passed in 1829 to 

“establish a system of common schools and to appropriate the 
school funds of this State,” which provided an agency to clean 
up the wretched administration of the public lands and to col- 
lect the moneys due the state. It was an effort to give life to 
a business that was dying. It provided in each county two un- 
coordinated boards, one of which was called the trustees and the 
other the commissioners, whose duties were. separate and yet 
inevitably interwoven in the administration of the objective 
sought, the education of the children. The commissioners were 
to collect the money from the sales of lands, rants, and so on. 
The trustees had charge of the employment of the teachers 
and the direction of the schools. The result was a total lack of 

12 Sanford, op. cit., p. 50. 
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uniformity of school terms, courses of study, salaries, and every- 
thing else. The fatal defect was the absence of any provision for 
centralized authority. 

In spite of the failure of these measures, the desire on the 
part of the people to create a permanent fund for the support 
of the common schools persisted and a school fund was built 
up which, however, was entirely insufficient. No definite re- 
sults were accomplished for the schools until some twenty-five 
years later, when Andrew Johnson became governor and se- 
cured the first tax for the public schools. 

The first constitution of the state of Tennessee was wholly 
silent on the subject of education. When, therefore, the con- 
stitutional convention met in 1834, one of the first questions 
was, What provision should be made for promoting education? 
The select committee on this subject, after reporting the results 
of the wretched management of the school fund, recommended 
that the first thing to do was to provide for the collection and 
care of what was left of this fund by putting it under the 
jurisdiction of a responsible board of commissioners. This sug- 
gestion was incorporated in the constitution of 1834, the first 
constitutional recognition of public education in Tennessee. It 
declares that “Knowledge, learning, and virtue being essential 
to the preservation of republican institutions ...it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly, in all future periods . . to cher- 
ish literature and science. The fund called the common school 
fund, and all the lands and proceeds thereof... [which] shall 
hereafter be appropriated, shall remain a perpetual fund, the 
principal of which shall never be diminished by legislative ap- 
propriation, and the interest thereof shall be inviolably appro- 
priated to the support and encouragement of the common 
schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all 
the people thereof.” 18 

Two weeks after the adoption of the constitution the mem- 
bers proposed to amend it so as to “form a system of education 
and free schools,” and to establish a poll tax, paid by all the 
free whites in the state. This amendment failed, Middle and 
West Tennessee voting against it. Another proposal to appro- 
priate annually a certain proportion of the revenues of the state 
for the support of schools was also rejected. The mountainous 


18 Tennessee Journal of Constitutional Convention, 1834, pp. 405-6 ; Francis 
N. Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, V1, 3440. 
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section of the state, comprising East Tennessee, favored a com- 
mon school system and voted for these amendments, while the 
heavy vote of the slaveholding sections of Middle and West 
Tennessee opposed them. This contest between the sections 
went on for many years. 

This book is an account of the growth of the idea and 
practice of universal education in the South and not a mere 
record of laws and statistics. It is a narrative of what was actu- 
ally done and of the men who did things. We may, therefore, 
pass over the futile acts of the legislature, running through 
twenty years, and come directly to tell of the men and measures 
which finally initiated the first effective plans for a real system 
of free public schools for Tennessee. 

During the next twenty years every governor called atten- 
tion to the wretched situation of the schools. Committees were 
appointed to investigate the school fund. They reported that an 
active administrator was needed. A superintendent of public 
instruction was authorized and made the financial agent of the 
fund. He collected the money from the lands, but mismanaged 
the fund and was investigated by the court. The people became 
disgusted with the whole business and the office of superin- 
tendent was abolished. 

The people of East Tennessee met in convention in 1847 
and issued a protest and a plan. Four successive governors de- 
livered messages urging that something be done to give the 
people schools, but did not propose a plan. They failed to 
recommend a general tax on property and tried to find money 
in other ways that amounted to nothing. The nearest the legis- 
lature came to authorizing a tax was a law empowering the 
cities and towns to hold elections to decide whether they 
wanted to tax themselves for schools. The permission to do this 
was withheld from the country districts. The restoration of the 
office of state superintendent was recommended. But nothing 
definite or effective was done until the eastern section put their 
hero in the governor’s chair. 


ANDREW JOHNSON AND THE PusBLic SCHOOLS 


Andrew Johnson was elected governor and sent a memo- 


rable message to the legislature on December 19, 1853. The 


tailor-governor from East Tennessee was the first one to have 
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the courage to demand and to secure a tax for the public 
schools. All the other governors had bemoaned the illiteracy of 
the people, but none of them had done anything to remove it. 

The boy born of “poor white” parents in a log cabin in 
Wake County, North Carolina, no doubt inherited a feeling 
of hatred of the rich slaveholding classes around him. Never 
having had any regular schooling in his youth—he learned to 
write only after he was grown—Andrew Johnson sympathized 
deeply with the poor people who sought free schools for their 
children, and resented intensely the opposition of the wealthy 
who supported private schools for their own and their neigh- 
bors’ children. 

Andrew Johnson stood by his recommendation for a local 
tax for the schools until he got it. Quoting from the constitu- 
tion of 1834 to show that its framers acted from the highest 
sense of their moral obligation to the whole people and with a 
thorough knowledge of the importance and the need of an 
efficient system of education, he showed that the system then 
existing fell far short of the demands of the constitution : 


The common school fund has been totally inadequate to put it 
into practical and efficient operation throughout the State.... The 
time has surely arrived when the legislature and the people should 
lay hold of this important subject with a strong and unfaltering 
hand....If we are sincere in what we profess, we should without 
hesitation provide means to accomplish it. There is one way, if no 
other, that the children of the State can be educated... and that is, 
to levy and collect a tax from the people of the whole state... 
sufficient in amount, when added to our present school fund, to 
give life and energy to our dying or dead system of common school 
education. ... All who entertain any personal and State pride must 
feel deeply wounded...that Tennessee, though the fifth state in 
the Union, stands lowest in the list of education, save one.'*... 
While millions are being appropriated to aid in the various works 
of internal improvements, can there be nothing done for educa- 
tion? 15 


Andrew Johnson was the most practically efficient governor 
Tennessee had had up to that time. Dismissing national affairs 


14The census of 1850 showed that 25 per cent of all the whites over 
twenty years of age were illiterate. 

15 Tennessee Senate Journal, 1853-54, pp. 293-307; James S. Jones, Life of 
Andrew Johnson, p. 51. Johnson’s portrait faces p. 377, below. 
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from consideration, he devoted all his energies to his official 
duties. This message is an admirable state paper, showing pene- 
trating thought and fine judgment. He discussed the state debt 
and made recommendations for settling it. He urged that the 
state get out of the banking business, and he demanded a com- 
plete reform of the judiciary. He was one of the first governors 
in the country to propose a road building tax in lieu of the 
wretched system of working the roads by neighborhood labor. 

Governor Johnson also advocated the establishment of agri- 
cultural and industrial fairs and exhibitions as means of promot- 
ing technical education. Many private colleges and schools were 
started in this period. He caused the State Library, which had 
hitherto consisted only of congressional documents and state 
reports, to be converted into a real library. The administration 
of the self-educated tailor marked the beginning of an era of 
advance in learning, intellectual life and culture.’ 

George F. Milton says that Johnson was “one of the first 
of the Progressives, in the modern sense of the word. As a dis- 
ciple of Jefferson and an apostle of Jackson, he thought democ- 
racy must be something more than an empty word. He believed 
the common man was the cornerstone of the republic.” 17 

A bill, prepared by Speaker Edwin Polk, which levied taxes 
for the schools, passed easily in the Senate, encountered fierce 
opposition in the House, but was finally passed there by a 
small majority.** The bill had the unanimous support of the 
members from East Tennessee, the partial support of those 
from Middle Tennessee, and was as unanimously opposed by 
the members from West Tennessee. Like ancient Gaul, Ten- 
nessee has always been divided into three parts. There have 
always been economic, social, and political reasons for this. Even 
the administration of the state became divided. Down to 1836, 
for example, there were three state treasurers, one in each 
section. Chief of the reasons for sectional feeling was the 
differences as to slaves. At this time East Tennessee had only 
11,000 slaves, while Middle Tennessee had 62,000, and West 
Tennessee had 44,000. While other factors were involved in 
the vote cast for the bill levying taxes for schools, it is clear 


16 G. R. McGee, A History of Tennessee from 1663 to 1900, pp. 177-80; 
and Oliver P. Temple, Notable Men of Tennessee, pp. 357-467. 

17 George F. Milton, The Age of Hate, p. 87. 

18 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1853-54, chap. 71, pp. 140-42. 
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that, as we found in other states, it was the slaveholding planters 
who opposed the direct tax on property for the maintenance 
of the public schools. 

As finally passed, the act provided'a tax of twenty-five cents 
on polls and two and a half cents on the hundred dollars of 
all taxable property in the state. This tax doubled the amount 
of money for the school system. At last, after the half century 
since its admission into the Union, Tennessee made good its 
pledge to provide schools at public expense for all its children. 
The tailor-governor had accomplished what no other governor 
had dared to undertake ; he had secured a state tax on both 


property and polls for the schools. 


THe ScHoots During War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Then came the Civil War, and Tennessee was a battle- 
ground for four years. The government was paralyzed ; all 
business except that connected with the military operations, 
ceased ; farms and homes were destroyed and schools and 
churches mostly closed. No thought whatever was given to 
public educational enterprises of any kind for four years. Peace 
had first to be restored and government reéstablished. There 
was a period of action and of reaction and of reaction against 
reaction. It took ten years to settle things for the schools. 

A new constitution of the state, drawn up by the Recon- 
struction Convention, was ratified by the people of the state 
on February 22, 1865. In his message to the Assembly, which 
met under the new constitution on April 3, 1865, Governor 
William G. Brownlow, from East Tennessee, called attention 
to the fact that the children of the state had been denied all 
privileges of education for four years and unless school facili- 
ties were promptly provided many would grow up hopelessly 
illiterate. The school fund had been “squandered by bad men 
and dishonest functionaries.’ No action was taken on education 
at this session. At an adjourned meeting of the legislature in 
October, 1865, Governor Brownlow urged that the matter of 
the school fund be investigated and that the question of public 
education be given immediate and earnest consideration by a 
special committee. 

It is unnecessary to go into the long and complicated story 
of the loss of the school fund. It is sufficient to say that after 
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a thorough investigation it was clearly shown that the fund, 
which had been converted into state bonds, was used to pay 
for the military preparations made by the state. The courts 
finally decided that the common school fund was “lost” legally, 
but the state recognized its “moral responsibility” under its 
trusteeship for the fund by incorporating in the constitution 
of 1870 and providing in the act of 1873 that the state execute 
a certificate of indebtedness for $2,512,000 in restoration of 
the common school fund which it had recognized by the Code 
of 1858, plus the interest accrued on it from 1861 to 1872. 
On the certificate for this fictitious sum the state has continued 
to pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent for the use of the 
common schools. 

The committee appointed at the session in 1865 submitted 
a bill for the reorganization and establishment of a real system 
of free schools. It said, “a common free school should be taught 
in every sub-district of the State for a period of six months 
every year.” “The common schools of Tennessee should be 
declared as free as the air we breathe to every child of proper 
age to participate in their benefits, and their support should 
be made a charge upon the whole property of the State.” After 
a long and stormy debate in the House and the Senate, during 
which many amendments were made to this bill, an act was 
passed by a narrow vote. This act of 1867 provided for central 
supervision ; a state superintendent of schools elected every 
two years by the voters of the state, and a board of education 
in each civil district in the several counties of the state which 
should elect a county superintendent to serve for a period of 
three years. Each civil district in each county was to be co- 
terminous with the school district and to have three directors, 
one of whom should be the clerk. Each county superintendent 
was required to make a report to the state superintendent 
annually, covering all the educational activities of his county. 
Such in outline was the organization under this act. 

The most important thing in this act was the provision for 
the support of the schools. Any school funds in existence were 
to be supplemented by an annual levy of two mills on each 
dollar of taxable property in the state, a tax of twenty-five 
cents on each male citizen over twenty-one and under fifty 
years of age, and a tax on the railroads of the state based on 
the number of passengers transported. The funds accumulated 
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under these provisions were to be allotted by the state comp- 
troller among the several counties on the basis of the scholastic 
population. Provision was made for the education of the Negro 
children, by specifying explicitly that they should be taught in 
separate schools. This act, after being amended in many parts 
by the legislature of 1868, was quite abreast of the best laws 
in northern and western states. It provided for a complete 
system of schools such as Tennessee had never had before. The 
schools were in the process of being established during the years 
of 1867-69 inclusive. The difficulties in carrying out the law 
were very great. The indifference of the masses, the active 
opposition of some of the people, and the lack of trained teach- 
ers and of competent and willing local administrators made it 
1 most difficult task for the superintendent. 


Joun Eaton aNp THE PusBLic SCHOOLS 


General John Eaton was appointed superintendent in 1867. 
Though personally scorned and repudiated at the time, John 
Eaton deserves to be numbered among the builders of public 
education in Tennessee. He was elected at a time when no 
northern man would have been acceptable to the people, and 
he had to overcome immense difficulties growing out of the 
war. In spite of these conditions he rendered fine service in 
educating the people of the state about what constituted a 
system of public free schools and laid the foundations which, 
though temporarily overthrown, were afterwards restored and 
built upon. 

John Eaton was born on a farm in New Hampshire on 
December 5, 1829. Through reading he prepared himself for 
college while teaching country schools. He worked his way 
through Dartmouth and was graduated in 1854. Deciding to 
dedicate his life to teaching and preaching, he first taught in 
a ward school in Cleveland, Ohio. Here he so demonstrated 
his ability as both administrator and teacher that after two 
years he was appointed superintendent of the schools of Toledo, 
Ohio. Carrying out his original purpose he went to Andover 
Theological Seminary to study for the ministry. With the open- 
ing of the war in 1861 he entered the United States Army as 
a chaplain and was assigned to a regiment in the West. During 
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the operations there he came under the supervision of General 
Grant, who, recognizing his common sense, energy, and admin- 
istrative ability, put him in charge of the Negroes flocking into 
the army camps. With headquarters at Memphis, Tennessee, 
Eaton organized and directed this work in the neighboring por- 
tions of Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, and Arkansas, in a 
very practical manner. He put the Negroes to work in growing 
cotton and corn on abandoned farms. For this service, which 
became the model for others who were handling these people, 
he was appointed first colonel and afterwards brevet-brigadier 
general. When the Freedmen’s Bureau was organized, Eaton 
was put in charge of a district consisting of Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. This task he discharged with the 
same good judgment and fairness that had characterized his 
other operations. 

When the Freedmen’s Bureau was closed, Eaton, having 
married a Mississippi lady, went to Memphis, Tennessee, and 
published the Memphis Post. He used this paper to promote 
good feeling and the rehabilitation of the country and to edu- 
cate the people with regard to their need of free public schools. 
General Eaton was a generous, liberal-minded man and sought 
earnestly to persuade the people to carry out the school law, 
which they did not like. His term expired in 1869. 

Eaton issued two valuable reports: the first in January, 
1869, addressed to the joint committee of the Senate and the 
House ; the second, entitled “The First Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction,” for the two years ending 
October, 1869. 

His report made to the legislature treated of finances and 
the execution of the law. With twenty counties out of the 
eighty-five not reported, the total collection for the schools 
for the year ending September 3, 1866, had amounted to only 
$173,000. The scholastic population was 360,000. Schools had 
been opened in only seventy-seven counties out of the eighty- 
five. It was very difficult to get qualified men to serve as county 
superintendents on account of the salaries paid. Sixty-three out 
of the eighty-four county superintendents were native. Eaton 
urged that normal instruction for the improvement of teachers 
be provided and that schools for the reform of juvenile offend- 
ers be established. He concluded by saying : 
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The struggle over it [the school system] in the State is the 
usual conflict between intelligence and ignorance, varied by the 
peculiarities of local ideas, prejudices and customs and the hostilities 
growing out of the late war.... The old habit of doing by sub- 
scription what should be done by tax; the objections on the part 
of some to seeing the poorest child...educated as well as the 
rich.... But when we remember that before the war 313 out of 
each 1,000 of the inhabitants of the State could not read and write, 
that for five years schools have been closed, many schoolhouses 
burned, teachers turned to other pursuits, we can but reflect with 
lively satisfaction upon the progress made.’*... 


In his biennial report as superintendent, Eaton gives a full 
explanation of the law and the duties of the different officials 
under it. He lists the duties of the county superintendents and 
discusses the question of providing schoolhouses. There were 
no proper school buildings whatever outside the cities in 1867. 
The buildings used were rented houses or hastily erected log 
structures. In two years 385 schoolhouses had been erected in 
sixty-three counties and the land had been obtained for 221 
more. The greatest difficulty, he said, was the problem of 
creating an educational sentiment among the people. 

Superintendent Eaton published for the first time in the 
history of the state such statistics of schools as could be 
obtained. The salaries of the county superintendents in eighty- 
four counties averaged $228. The total of all the expenses for 
the two years ending October 7, 1869, was $581,000. The total 
number of white schools opened in the state was 3,405 ; the 
colored schools, 498. The white male teachers were 2,708 ; 
the white female teachers, 578; the colored male teachers, 
207; the colored female teachers, 121. The total number of 
white children enrolled was 160,749 ; the total colored enroll- 
ment was 25,728. [he total scholastic population for the whites 
was 328,go1 ; for the Negroes, 89,503—a grand total of 418,404. 
Out of this number 231,927 children were not in the public 
schools. There was no way of knowing how many went to 
private schools, but it was certain that a large number attended 
no school whatever. On the basis of the year 1868 the total 
expenditure on the average for the whole state was only $3.05 
per child. He called attention to the fact that the state paid 
nearly as much for transporting criminals to the penitentiary 

19 White, op. cit., p. 89. 
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in the year as was paid to all the county superintendents and 
twice as much for their support as was paid on account of 
the schools. 

In conclusion, evidently expecting an attack to be made 
upon the system, Eaton pleads for its retention. The law was 
in line with the educational movements throughout the Union ; 
and if it were repealed and the system were destroyed, another 
law and another system would have to be formed, “for the 
people will have schools for their children.” Superintendent 
Eaton’s two reports were a distinct contribution to the cause. 

When the Democrats came into control a vicious attack 
was made on “Eaton’s System,” as it was called. A special com- 
mittee to investigate him was appointed, of which John M. 
Fleming was chairman. The committee found that nothing 
illegal had been done but made a great cry against the expense 
of the system, using Eaton’s report as an illustration. This 
report, it said, had cost $5,400—for preparation, publication and 
distribution—while it should not have cost the people more than 
$500. A resolution was adopted, saying : “That the said Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, John Eaton, Jr. ... wantonly 
spending the money of the people... to advertise himself as an 
author, is deserving of the most severe censure and strongest 
condemnation by this House.” 7° 

It is interesting to note that the chairman of the committee 
which prepared this report and this resolution was appointed 
state superintendent of schools two years later when this office 
was restored. 

President Grant appointed General Eaton commissioner of 
education of the United States in 1870. Eaton defined the duties 
of this position for the first time and organized the Bureau of 
Education as it has operated since. His later services are well 
known. 


Days or REACTION 


Such were the accomplishments of the Reconstruction leg- 
islature and the administration of Superintendent Eaton. Then 
came the reaction against all the works of the Reconstruction 
government. It was natural, but much of it was passionate and 
unfortunate, especially for the schools. In five months after the 
submission of Eaton’s excellent report the legislature abolished 

20 Quoted by White, op. cit., p. 105. 
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the office of superintendent, and in July, 1870, all the acts of 
1867-68 were repealed. The whole business of public educa- 
tion was put back into the hands of the local authorities of 
the counties and districts. The most reasonable argument used 
was the extreme poverty of the people. All the state taxes on 
property for school purposes were repealed, and only a tax 
of fifty cents upon polls retained. Ignoring the experience of 
half a century, wherein had been demonstrated the absolute 
futility of trying to build a system of public education without 
responsible administration or supervision, either in the counties 
or the state as a whole, the reactionary legislature wiped out 
all the progressive legislation described and deliberately enacted 
a law providing for a plan that all past experience had shown 
to be an utter failure. 

After the people had time to cool off, to think, and to earn 
a little money, there was a reaction against this reaction. The 
State Teachers’ Association met and memorialized the legis- 
lature for the restoration of the state superintendency and some 
parts of the former law. Within two years after the passage 
of the destructive laws, Governor John C. Brown, a dispas- 
sionate, liberal-minded, and patriotic man, called the attention 
of the legislature to the necessity of the creation of the office 
of superintendent of public instruction and the reénactment 
of some of the features of the previous law. The first bills to 
this effect were defeated. Only an act permitting municipalities 
to submit to the voters the question of levying a school tax was 
enacted by the legislature of 1872. But the good work of 
restoration was going forward. 

Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the Peabody Board recently 
established, now came into the state and offered Governor 
Brown assistance in bringing order out of the chaos in school 
affairs. He suggested the appointment of an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, a Tennesseean acceptable to the people, 
who should collect as complete information as possible about 
the situation and report to the governor. The Peabody Board 
proposed to pay the salary and the expenses of this work. 
Colonel James B. Killebrew, an educated man, a former Con- 
federate soldier who knew the people and their needs, was 
appointed to do this work. He sent out questionnaires to all 
the county clerks asking for full information as to taxes, if any ; 
the election of the school commissioners; the number of 
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schools, terms, pupils enrolled ; scholastic population, and so on. 
Only sixty responses were received and some of these were too 
meager to be of any value. Fewer than thirty counties in the 
state had levied a tax for school purposes. At the date of this 
report, March, 1872, only a few counties had schools in opera- 
tion. “A degree of languor and inaction prevailed throughout 
the State that boded anything else but good to the educational 
interests.” The law requiring county courts to order an elec- 
tion asking the wishes of the voters with regard to the tax, 
was a dead letter. The officials of the county courts decided 
the matter in accordance with their personal feelings. They 
even went to the length of making the schools inefficient in 
order to make them unpopular. Only in counties where there 
was a genuine interest in public education were there any real 
schools. The utter futility of attempting to create a state system 
of schools without a directing head was made clear. 

The greatest obstacle to the establishment of a real system 
of public schools, declared Killebrew, was the old idea that 
education should be left to private enterprise ; that it was wrong 
to tax the rich for the education of the poor; that the state 
had no right to compel a father to educate his children, much 
less those of his neighbor ; that such procedure would tend 
to destroy the sense of obligation of the citizens to the discharge 
of their duty to their children and those of their fellow citizens. 
Here was a return to the old individualistic ideas of a hundred 
years back. Killebrew attacked this theory ably with arguments 
now well known. 

illebrew found that there were, in 1872, 100,000 adult 
males and 132,000 adult females in the state unable to read or 
write and that there were 72,000 white and 66,000 colored 
children of school age who could neither read nor write and 
who were not in school’\Deep solicitude was felt about the 
white children, many of Whom were orphans of the war, and 
Killebrew made a strong plea for a tax on property to educate 
them and thereby make them useful citizens of the land which 
the courage of their fathers had defended. A distressing fact 
developed was that while the white population had increased 
only 13 per cent during the preceding ten years, white illiteracy 
had increased 50 per cent. Without schools, it was bound to 
increase steadily. Poverty had driven many white people into 
the ranks of common laborers, where they were losing the 
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desire for education. The public schools were unpopular 
because, with few exceptions, they were totally worthless. 
Constant changes in the system had led the people to believe 
that such schools were necessarily unstable and inefficient. The 
pitiful appropriations of the state had been just sufficient to 
break down private educational undertakings. 

Killebrew recommended in his report a better method of 
collecting statistics, the informing of the people about all school 
matters, the appointment of a state superintendent and of a 
county superintendent in each county—recommendations which, 
it will be noticed, correspond in general to those provided in 
the school law of 1867 and abolished by the legislature of 1870. 
This thorough and honest report produced a good impression 
and laid the foundations for the enactment of the law of 1873, 
which, with its subsequent amendments, established the present 
system of public schools in Tennessee. 

The act of 1873 was quite similar to the act of 1867. Both 
acts provided a state superintendent and county superintendents 
for the administration of the public school system. Both acts 
imposed a property tax for the schools and both made provi- 
sions for collecting and disseminating facts and results, which 
would show the workings of the laws and regulations and give 
an intelligent basis for correcting or improving them. 

When the state commenced to show ability to help itself 
the Peabody Board came forward with increased liberality and 
appropriated $34,000 for the year 1874 to be distributed among 
some of the public graded schools maintaining a certain standard 
and having a fund double the amount given by the Board. This 
Board also made an appropriation of $1,000 for ten teachers’ 
institutes, and provided the state superintendent with an assistant 
to look after the “Peabody schools and institutes,” as they were 
called. At this time the first action was taken looking toward 
the establishment of a normal school for Tennessee. 

The school system developed very slowly between 1873 
and 1903. In the early part of the period the financial depres- 
sion increased the opposition to taxes for the schools; but 
prejudice, indifference, and politics were the chief retarding 
influences. Some county courts failed to elect the superintend- 
ents as required by law, or allowed them so small a compen- 
sation as practically to annul the office. In eight counties in 
1875 no schools were opened and seven others made no reports. 
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Compared with the preceding years there was a decrease in 
every factor of the school business except the school population. 
The attendance was 25,000 less than the previous year, the 
number of schools was reduced by 1,200 and there were 1,300 
fewer teachers. The total school revenues and expenditures fell 
off a quarter of a million dollars. he reports of the schools 
for 1876 showed that little more than one-fourth of the children 
of school age were in attendance. 

Between 1875 and 1880 practically nothing was done to 
improve the situation. But the political superintendents con- 
tinued to report that everything was fair. In 1880 Superintend- 
ent Trousdale reported “marked progress” and “steady ad- 
vancement”’ during his six-year term, but as Dr. White says : 
“Refined instruments for measuring the efficiency of school 
administration and of class room instruction were at that time 
unknown in Tennessee and for that reason statements as to 
‘progress,’ ‘advancement,’ and ‘efficiency’ were assertions of in- 
dividual opinions.” *' ‘The percentage of attendance of the 
school population still remained 35 per cent. The average 
monthly salary of teachers declined to $26.00. Ten counties 
failed to levy the supplementary tax, and similar facts showed 
the low state of public education. 

Ten years later conditions in the schools were little better. 
The report of the superintendent for 1892 showed very slight 
improvement. Only sixty-five counties were “in a condition 
favorable to the promotion of public education,” and in only 
forty-two did the “teachers show any interest in professional 
improvement.” Only fifteen counties supported teachers’ insti- 
tutes or teachers’ meetings. Only one-fourth of the teachers 
taught in the same school for more than one term. Graded 
schools existed in only twenty-three counties ; in eleven coun- 
ties none of the schools was graded. The superintendents in 
forty-six counties stated that the management of the school 
funds was “faulty.” 

In 1896 the state superintendent reported “progress” in a 
similar manner, but unfortunately the statistics of the schools 
in the same document did not bear him out. The records for 
the public schools for 1897-98 are blank. The state superin- 


tendent made no report whatever and left no data from which 


we can learn anything. 
21 White, op. cit., p. 133. 
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A uniform textbook law, passed in 1899, radically changed 
the method of selecting textbooks for the schools. Heretofore 
the textbooks had been selected by the school directors advised 
by the county superintendents. Now a special committee of 
teachers was to examine the textbooks and recommend them in 
the order of merit to a textbook commission provided by the 
law in connection with the superintendent. Of the thirty-five 
first-choice books recommended to this commission in 1899 
only eight were selected by it. 

One good thing was done. At the urgent request of the 
State Teachers’ Association, a county high school law was 
passed in 1899, authorizing county courts to levy special taxes 
for one or more high schools in each county “whenever it shall 
appear that public interest requires it.” °° It was specifically 
provided, however, that no money should be taken from the 
public school fund for this purpose. Only one high school was 
established under this act. The high school at ‘Tiptonville in 
Lake County in the extreme northwestern corner of the state 
continued to be the only county high school until 1904, when 
the Farragut School was opened in Knox County.?* This pro- 
vision was the germ, however, of the law which later consti- 
tuted the county the unit of administration of all public schools. 

Under this administration of political superintendents these 
conditions persisted until 1902 when, through the influence of 
the Peabody College and the Southern Education Board work- 
ing through the University of Tennessee, a revival set in.?4 

22 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1899, chap. 279. 


23 See Vol. II, Chap. XXIV. 
24 See Vol. II for the later history of Tennessee schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ALABAMA TO 1900 


Earity ConpDiITIONS 


, HE early settlers of Alabama, who came chiefly from 
eastern Virginia and the Carolinas, brought with them 
the ideals of the planter class of those states. They 
came for the purpose of exploiting the rich lands of the new 
state and they accumulated slaves rapidly. Between 1820 and 
1850 the white population increased from 85,000 to 425,000, 
or five-fold, and the number of slaves mounted up from 42,000 
to 342,000, or over eight-fold. Like the wealthy men of their 
home states these slaveholding planters of Alabama were indif- 
ferent or opposed to public schools. The only schools they 
had were private schools and academies. [heir only conception 
of a school was one created and supported by a local group. 
Though frequently incorporated by the state, these schools 
were conducted independently, without supervision or inspec- 
tion. Ihe state sumply gave the academies their official existence 
and let them raise the money by subscription, tuitions, or in any 
other way they could. Some were limited as to the amount of 
property they could hold and others were not. Some were given 
the right to hold lotteries ; some were exempted from taxation 
and others were not.’ There was no general law and no system. \ 
In the early days, Alabama founded a university, with a 
noble faculty. Dr. Basil Manly, president from 1837 to 1855, 
was one of the great college men of his day. Associated with 
him were Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard, afterwards president 
of the University of Mississippi and of Columbia University, 
New York; Professor John W. Mallet, F.R.S., afterwards the 
distinguished professor of chemistry at the University of Vir- 
ginia ; and Professor Michael Tuomey, an eminent scientist, 
afterwards geologist of the state. Such men exerted a great 
influence in behalf of higher education, but they had little 


1 Stephen B. Weeks, History of Public School Education in Alabama, 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 12, 1915. The writer is in- 
debted to this book for historical facts herein. 
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opportunity to do anything directly for public free schools. 
The early academies were entirely independent of the Univer- 
sity, or of any central control, and it was more than two 
decades before anything like a general system of public schools 
was established which could be related in any way to the Uni- 
versity. Alabama had nothing like a system of public education 
until 1854, and this was not substantially financed until 1915. 


HENRY TUTWILER 


The University brought one man to Alabama who exerted 
a great influence on education in the state through the schools 
he started and the men he trained. Henry Tutwiler was born 
of German-Swiss parents in Harrisonburg, Rockingham County, 
Virginia, on November 16, 1807. As a boy he was fortunate in 
coming early under the tuition of Dr. Daniel Baker, the famous 
Presbyterian preacher and teacher, who prepared him for 
college.? The University of Virginia was just opening in 1825, 
and Tutwiler enrolled among the first students along with 
Edgar Allan Poe, Robert Toombs, and Alexander H. H. 
Stuart. Its first faculty was a distinguished one and contained 
a number of eminent English scholars. 

Thomas Jefferson had the students visit him at Monticello 
and young Tutwiler sat at his feet and evidently absorbed many 
of his views on education and government. In an address before 
the Alumni Society of the University of Virginia on June 29, 
1882, Tutwiler said : 


... We used to see him... as he passed our room on the Eastern 
Range in his almost daily visits to the University. He was now in 
his eighty-third year, and this ride of eight or ten miles on horse- 
back over a rough mountain-road shows the deep interest with 
which he watched over this child of his old age.... This is also 
shown in the frequent intercourse which he kept up with the 
Faculty and students. ‘Iwo or three times a week the former, often 
with their families, dined with him by invitation, and once a week 
he had the students. He had a list of these, and through one of his 
grandsons, then a student in the University, four or five were in- 
vited to dine with him on the Sunday following.... 

... Mr. Jefferson had a wonderful tact in interesting his youth- 
ful visitors, and making even the most diffident feel at ease in his 


2See below, pp. 409-10. Tutwiler’s portrait faces p. 324, below. 
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company. He knew from what county each student came, and 
being well-acquainted with the most prominent men in every part 
of the State, he would draw out the student by asking questions 
about them, or about something remarkable in his neighborhood, 
thus making one feel that he was giving instead of receiving in- 
formation ; or he would ask about the studies of the students, and 
make remarks about them or the Professors, for all of whom he 
had a high admiration.® 


Tutwiler was graduated in 1829 and was one of the first 
to receive the Master of Arts degree, a great distinction in those 
days. He then studied in the law school and taught a school in 
Charlottesville for two years. 

When the trustees of the University of Alabama sent to the 
University of Virginia to get advice about the professors to be 
appointed, the faculty recommended Tutwiler in strong terms 
and he was accordingly elected professor of ancient languages 
in the first faculty organized in 1831. When Dr. Alva Woods, 
former president of Transylvania and Brown universities, who 
had been elected president, was detained, Tutwiler served as 
acting president for some time. 

Henry Tutwiler accepted the advanced ideas about educa- 
tion taught at the University of Virginia at that time and used 
the natural method in teaching the languages. The sciences 
likewise were to be taught by experiments and not merely from — 
textbooks. Holding that character-building was the chief end of 
education, he believed that the boy should be allowed to de- 
velop independently of cast-iron rules. He believed in giving 
the student the privilege of pursuing the subjects in which he 
was the most interested and for which he was best qualified, 
and protested against “the Procrustean bed to which students 
of those days were fitted under the old fixed curricula.” Diffi- 
culties arising, the entire original faculty, including not only 
Tutwiler but also President Woods, resigned in 1837. Among 
the men Tutwiler trained at the University was Oran M. 
Roberts, chief justice of the supreme court and governor of 
Texas, who was the builder of its schools and chiefly instru- 
mental in founding its university.‘ 


After teaching in Marion College and in LaGrange College 


® Charles Flinn Arrowood, Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic, 
p- 19-20. 
* See below, pp. 409-10. Tutwiler’s portrait faces p. 324, below. 
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a few years, Tutwiler, desiring to carry out his own ideas of 
education, established, in 1847, the Greene Springs School for 
Boys at Greene Springs, Alabama, which became one of the 
most famous in the whole South. Here he acquired some twelve 
hundred acres of land and built an academic village of his own. 
The school attracted the finest youth of the South and trained 
many of its ablest men. 

Tutwiler was also an earnest supporter of public schools and 
advocated training schools for teachers. His daughter Julia 
followed in his ways and became a great public benefactor. 
Henry Tutwiler’s most important work was in creating stand- 
ards of scholarship and in training men who helped to establish 
schools in Alabama and the South. 


THe ScHoot LANp Funp 


When the United States granted lands to the state of Ala- 
bama for schools, bad laws destroyed their utility at the very 
beginning. In pursuance of the ordinance under which the 
Mississippi ‘Territory was organized and the enabling act of 
March 2, 1819, admitting Alabama to the Union, the state con- 
stitution of 1819 granted the sixteenth section of every town- 
ship as the basis of a fund for schools. The constitution said : 
“Schools and means of education shall be forever encouraged,” 
and it directed that all “lands as are now or hereafter may be 
granted by the United States for the use of schools within each 
township” should be preserved from waste and “granted to 
the inhabitants of such township for the use of schools.” As it 
turned out, no better method of promoting the waste of the 
land and of the funds derived from their sale, could have been 
devised than this one of giving lands to the people of separate 
townships to be sold and the funds invested as they chose. Not 
only was the waste great, resulting in total loss of the funds in 
many cases, but this grant to the local people prevented them 
from even thinking of local taxation for the schools. ‘The plan 
also opened the way for gross inequality among the districts, 
which caused extreme dissatisfaction. 

Several acts were passed between 1820 and 1828 providing 
for the sale or leasing of the lands for long periods, the pro- 
ceeds to be invested in bank stocks of the United States or of 
the state. By the act of 1828 the people of the counties were 
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authorized to sell their lands if they so voted ; and if the lands 
were sold, the money or notes received were to be deposited in 
the Alabama State Bank, the state guaranteeing the principal 
and 6 per cent. Later it was provided that these funds might 
be deposited in the branch bank in the county, a measure in 
favor of the local borrowers. The proceeds were to be regarded 
as “capital stock of the said township” and should not be dimin- 
ished, the interest alone being used for the schools. The lands 
were sold rapidly, mostly on time. In a few years acts were 
passed extending the time of the payment of the notes for many 
individuals. In the forties authority was given to extend all notes 
for five years. A general act in 1842-43 provided for the cancel- 
lation of the sixteenth-section land sales whenever it was thought 
that “by reason of the insolvency of the purchasers the sales 
could not be productive” and many sales were cancelled. So 
went most of the lands and also the funds. 

During a period of prosperity in the late thirties, the State 
Bank made so much money that all direct taxation was abol- 
ished, and the bank was required to pay “all the necessary ex- 
penses of the government.” From 1836 to 1842 the funds for 
the support of all business of the state were provided out of 
the profits of the State Bank and its branches. In addition, the 
bank was ordered to pay to the schools, first, $150,000, and the 
following years $200,000 per annum. In 1843, when the boom 
was over and the bank could not meet its obligations either 
to the state or to the school fund, taxation was provided again 
for state purposes, and the act giving the schools $200,000 was 
repealed. The entire school fund from the lands sold was gone. 
A committee of the legislature found that the banks had held 
school land notes to the amount of $450,000, of which some 
$200,000 was in the process of litigation, and that, in addition, 
some $15,000 had remained in the hands of the school com- 
missioners. Ihe committee never discovered how much money 
had been collected by the attorneys, officers, and agents of the 
bank, or by the sheriffs and clerks of the counties, which had 
never been paid to the banks. 

There was long discussion over the question of the state’s 
responsibility in this matter, and finally, in 1848, the legislature 
passed an act adjusting the affairs of the State Bank, which 
provided that all funds from the sixteenth-section lands should 
be vested in the state as “trustee for the several townships.” 
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A paper fund was created to represent the funds accumulated 
in the banks. ‘The money to make good the funds lost had to 
be raised, of course, by taxation. 

By this scheme the state shifted from itself to the taxpayers 
the burden of providing the interest on the paper fund, the 
principal of which had been lost. Each county had to raise 
by general taxation its share of the sum which it might receive 
back again in the name of interest on its own sixteenth-section 
lands. For many years the same plan was kept up for the funds 
received from new land sales, the cash being paid in to the state 
and interest bearing certificates issued in its place. The clearest 
report we have on this subject is one made by Auditor R. M. 
Reynolds for 1869. He found that, omitting the University 
fund, which had gone the same way, the total amount of the 
school funds for which the state was responsible was $1,907,437. 
On this Reynolds comments : 


It is said that this fund “is held in trust by the State for school 
purposes.” To this proposition I would say that this cannot be the 
fact as it is impossible for the State to “hold in trust” what does not 
exist.... [his fund has been misapplied or lost by bad management. 
... What was to have been an annual gift has become a debt—to be 
paid by direct taxation.... Believing that the State is solemnly 
bound to discharge the trust imposed on her....I earnestly recom- 
mend that,...such laws shall be passed as will, in their execution, 
restore this fund to the condition indicated by statute.°® 


With all the collections made since Reynolds’s report, the 
principal of this paper fund amounted on October 1, 1914, to 
$2,098,557. Without going further into the long and compli- 
cated story of this school land fund, it may be stated that the 
total result of the fiction of a paper fund derived from the 
sixteenth-section lands and the payment of interest on it is a 
straight tax for schools distributed on the basis of school 
population. 


THE ORGANIZING OF THE SCHOOLS 


Nothing was accomplished to start schools in Alabama until 
1823 when an act was passed which provided that the people 
of the districts should elect three district trustees who should 


5 Quoted in Weeks, op. cit., p. 36. 
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lease or sell the land, invest the proceeds, collect and disburse 
the income, employ teachers, provide schoolhouses, purchase 
books—in short, do everything. The schools were free only in 
the old sense, that all might attend, but not free in our modern 
sense. All who were able paid tuition, and the poor were re- 
ceived at the expense of the district. 

In districts having large black and small white populations, 
with only a few schools, parents were permitted to send their 
children to private schools or to schools outside the district and 
draw their pro rata of the school fund to pay their tuition. In 
this way private and denominational schools came to receive 
a good part of the public money—a procedure which demoral- 
ized the financial administration of the school funds. 

The next act (1837) provided that the district trustees 
elected by the people should report their proceedings, con- 
cerning lands, funds, pupils, teachers, etc., to the county clerk, 
and the clerk should make a report to the governor. But the 
schools remained entirely under local control. No state money 
was actually expended for the schools up to 1839, when the 
State Bank paid first, $150,000, and the next year $200,000 out 
of its profits for the support of the schools. In 1840 the school 
population (all white) was about 100,000 so that the proportion 
at this time was only about two dollars per pupil. 

Information with regard to the actual condition of public 
education in Alabama before 1860 is scant. A census taken in 
1844 reports that there were seven colleges and high schools in 
the state with 626 students ; 131 academies with 5,266 pupils ; 
and 858 common schools with 21,982 pupils. The census of 
1850 showed that there were 1,152 public schools with 1,195 
teachers—nearly all one-teacher schools—with 28,380 pupils out 
of a school population of 130,000 white children. These schools 
had a total income of $315,602, of which $800 came from tax- 
ation, $56,367 from public funds, and $2,916 from endow- 
ments.* ‘The length of the school terms was not reported but 
history says it was from three to six months. Education was 
progressing slowly in Alabama. 

The committee on education of the Assembly of 1851-52 
made a report on the sixteenth-section funds, showing that 89 
townships received a total of $32,736; 629 others received 
$31,912 ; and the remaining 794 townships in the state received 

6 Weeks, op. cit., pp. 50, 55. 
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nothing. The fact was that most of the $64,648 expended went 
to the wealthy counties, less in need of assistance, and some 
of it to private and denominational schools. The report says : 
“It is to be feared that from this inefficient system the money 
is not always applied to the support of free schools in town- 
ships open and accessible to all the children.” The committee 
recommended that the governor appoint a state superintendent 
who should visit the counties and try to arouse a better interest 
in education. But nothing was done at that time. .The idea still 
prevailed that the public fund should be used exclusively for 
the poor; but in practice most of it was given to the rich. 
Surely the time had come for an awakening. 


Tue Rear BEGINNING 


The lessons of a half century of failures in building a school 
system, which had been driven home by the messages of her 
governors and educators, now awoke the consciences of the 
people. It is to their credit that the wealthy planters who con- 
trolled everything in the state, now made a real attempt to 
establish a public school system. They could educate their own 
children in private schools, but they realized now that the 
poorer citizens could do so only in public schools supported 
by the state. In their efforts to establish a system of schools, 
however, they were hampered by the sparseness of the popula- 
tion and especially by the impossible laws which had placed 
the land funds under the control of the townships. With so 
little experience to guide them it is all the more remarkable 
that the people of Alabama in 1854 made a real beginning at. 
the establishment of a school system. Three great men came to 
the front now to lead the state in the new way. The man who 
wielded the most influence for schools in the senate in 1853 
was Robert M. Patton, afterwards governor of the state. The 
chairman of the committee on education in the House was 
Alexander B. Meek, who was born in Columbia, South Carolina. 
After being graduated at the University of Alabama, Meek had 
become a lawyer and had served in the Treasury Department 
at Washington under President Polk. When he returned to 
Alabama he became a United States attorney. By education, 
training, and experience, he was thus well fitted for the chair- 
manship of the committee on education. From the central part 
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of the state there came a young man, at that time not quite 
thirty years old, who, beginning now in Alabama, was to 
become a great educational leader in the South. This man was 
Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry. Of his splendid service to southern 
schools we have told above. The report prepared by these men 
was an epoch-making one. After discussing the value of educa- 
tion and explaining the distressing situation in Alabama, the 
report urged the establishment of a system of public schools not 
as a charity but as a duty to all the children of the state. 

The great trouble with the existing plan, the report said, 
was “the inequalities in the distribution of the sixteenth section 
bounty.” The fact that under the constitution these bounties 
belonged to the individual townships and therefore could not 
be pooled into a common fund made it impossible to remedy 
this situation. The report continued : 


The limitations of this beneficent grant have defeated the very 
object for which it was intended—the advancement of education— 
and have been the chief cause of the obstacles which have existed 
to the establishment of a public school system in this State... . The 
. people would not favor any system... which did not embrace the 
sixteenth section fund within the purview of its arrangements... . 
Your committee... have accordingly prepared...a system of free 
public schools, in which this is made the fundamental and pervading 
provision. They have proceeded on the principle that every child in 
our State, of suitable age, is entitled to a sufficient sum to give him 
the elementary branches of knowledge, free of cost, and that when 
any child does not receive such sum from the sixteenth section 
fund, it should be afforded him by the State... the object being 
to establish in every township, where the number of children de- 
mands it, at least one free public school for primary instruction. ... 
To meet this want will require reasonably liberal appropriations.” 


The bill prepared by this committee was designed to create 
an educational fund from the following sources: the annual 
interest at 8 per cent on the surplus revenue given by the 
United States under the congressional acts of 1836 and 1848 ; 
the interest at 6 per cent on the funds which might accrue from 
the sales of the sixteenth-section lands; an appropriation of 
$100,000 annually from the state treasury ; all funds arising 
from escheats ; an annual tax of $100 on each $100,000 of capital 
stock of every bank, insurance or exchange company and a 

7 Quoted in Weeks, op. cit., p. 59. 
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tax of $100 on every railroad. It was a difficult task to bring 
the land funds together and to collect the taxes levied. When 
these funds proved insufficient to accomplish the purposes 
aimed at, moderate tuition fees were allowed to be collected 
from those able to pay and each county was authorized to 
raise annually by a special tax an amount not exceeding ten 
cents on the $100 valuation, the funds thus raised to be used 
one-half for the payment of teachers and the balance for pro- 
viding suitable schoolhouses and equipment. 

We have in this act the first suggestion of consolidation 
and graded schools. Ihe commissioners were authorized to 
consolidate weak townships and the pupils in the elementary 
schools were to be graded “into at least four classes.” The 
school age was from five to eighteen. The administrative officers 
under the bill were a state superintendent, three commissioners 
in each county, and three trustees in each township ; the super- 
intendent was to be elected by the legislature for two years, 
the commissioners and the trustees, by the people. The com- 
missioners had general supervision and control of the money, 
while the trustees examined, licensed, and employed the teach- 
ers. [his was a remarkable act for the time, showing as it did 
a clear understanding of the problem and the difficulties. It 
was undoubtedly the work, in part at least, of Curry, who had 
studied the schools of Massachusetts. 

The contest over the bill was long and heated. Its friends 
characterized the government grants for the training of all 
the children as “a sacred trust.” The opposition called them 
“a vested right” of the townships. The people who had so long 
been trained to private initiative and individual action in school 
matters attacked the powers of the superintendent as extraor- 
dinary and liable to abuse. The proposals of the bill, others said, 
were “not adapted to our latitude.” Such things might do in 
the North but not in the South. Religious bigotry was appealed 
to. The superintendent, it was charged, could “govern every 
free school in the State absolutely, prescribe the course of study, 
the books, say which are sectarian or what not.... The free- 
thinker or sectarian would want no better opportunity than this 
to impress his own opinions upon the rising generation.” ® But 
the bill as described was finally passed in January, 1854. It was 
the real beginning of free public schools in Alabama. 

8 [bid., p. 63. 
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It was at this time that William F. Perry, an experienced 
and enlightened teacher, who had long been connected with 
the private schools in the state, began his distinguished career 
as the first state superintendent of Alabama. In his first report 
of 1855 he tells of the difficulties he encountered. In his 
Reminiscences, published in 1898, he describes the condition 
of the public schools when he took charge : 


Nothing entitled to the name of a system of education had ever 
existed. There was a fund amounting...to about $1,000,000 be- 
longing... not to the State, but to the individual townships. This 
fund, so far from being an aid, was really an obstacle in the way 
of the establishment of a general system of schools. Its uselessness 
for such a purpose was due to the great inequality of its distribu- 
tion. There were many hundreds of townships whose school lands 
were totally valueless ; and more than half the remainder possessed 
funds so small as to be practically valueless. ... Hundreds of town- 
ships were entirely without schools ; and there were whole blocks 
of counties that could boast of scarcely a single pleasantly located, 
comfortable schoolhouse.... The character of the instruction re- 
ceived by the children in such places was on a par with their 
material surroundings. Where there were no township funds, there 
were no trustees. ... Only teachers of a very low grade of qualifica- 
tions could be obtained. 

The weakest feature of the system was in the county administra- 
tion. The Judges of Probate, not without reason, regarded the im- 
position of new and onerous duties upon them without compensa- 
tion, as a great hardship ; and while many of them were faithful 
and efficient, they could not give the amount of attention that was 
absolutely essential to the prompt and effective inauguration of an 
untried system. 

The adoption of the township as a school corporation, although 
under the circumstances a necessity, involved great inconveniences. 
... To the people of more than one-third of the State, the township 
as...a body politic... was unknown. They did not know the 
boundaries. They had no organization and no legal representative. 
There was the inertia of ignorance. It was impossible to get these 
uninformed people out of the ruts in which they had been living. 
It was impossible to get the county administration to do anything. 
Duties imposed upon men already busy were put off or neglected. 
In the counties where townships were organized there was no 
difficulty.® 


® William F. Perry, The Genesis of Public Education in Alabama, Trans- 
actions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1897-1898, Ul, 14-27. 
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Only eight counties made complete reports in 1855. Several 
hundred schools had been established, and many which had 
been in existence before 1855 were not reported. The total 
number of pupils between five and eighteen years of age in 
the schools was 145,600, and the sum available for the instruc- 
tion of each was only $1.3314. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, the schools were gradually classified and graded, and 
steady improvement was made from that time forward. 

As a result of this report, a law was passed in 1856 increas- 
ing the interest on the sixteenth-section fund from 6 to 8 per 
cent, and the amount appropriated by the state was increased 
so as to make $1.50 available for each child. The school age 
was made from six to twenty-one, and the length of the term 
was fixed at six months. 

Fortunately Perry was reélected in 1856 and served until 
1858, when he resigned after having served four and a half 
years. He was succeeded by Gabriel B. Duval, the editor of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, who continued the good work begun 
by Perry. Superintendent Duval’s report for 1858 is the last 
until after the Civil War. He reports the school population in 
that year as 180,160 with an enrollment of 98,274, about 54 per 
cent, and an average attendance of 42,274, or 23.5 per cent in 
2,597 schools. The total appropriation for 1858 was $564,210, 
of which $292,831 had been received from tuitions and other 
private sources. 


THe ScHoots DurinG War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Duval went to the front as captain in the Confederate Army 
in April, 1861, and was succeeded by his chief clerk, W. C. 
Allen, as acting superintendent. During the war the educational 
work was carried on as best it could be. The expenditures for 
schools decreased, however, between 1860 and 1865, from 
$567,740 in 1860 to $112,783 in 1865, not including $17,700 
of the school money spent in 1860-61 and $10,718 in 1861-62 
on the training of “State cadets”—the military education of 
young men from each county. 

Captain Duval returned to his office in March, 1864, and 
offered his services, but military duties called him again and 
he was succeeded by John B. Taylor, another experienced 
teacher. Taylor makes his report at the end of this era in March, 
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1865, in three letters to the governor. He had been able to 
secure reports from only fifteen counties ; teachers were called 
to military service and the schools were ‘closed : many of the 
counties were within the enemy lines. He had teen able to visit 
only one county, where he had met a group of the superin- 
tendents and made arrangements for “abridged text-books to 
supply a want severely felt.” 

“From returns made to this office,” he writes, “and the 
information received from various parts of the State, the chil- 
dren of our gallant soldiers are not... enjoying the benefits of 
the provisions made by the State ae their education by reason 
of irregularities, ... which can only be corrected by a vigorous 
application of means at command, and the evil of an ignorant 
generation succeeding this rected oh 

The war resulted in the retardation of public education in 
Alabama for a quarter of a century. The schools of the state 
had struggled along with greatly reduced enrollment and limited 
funds paid in depreciated Confederate money, but the system 
was in worse straits in the years immediately following the war. 
_ The Reconstruction government used part of the school funds 
“to meet other pressing debts of the State.” Some counties 
had no schools and received no funds, and others did not draw 
their share. The total sum paid out for the schools in the year 
1867-68 was only $45,411. 

By the adoption of a new constitution made by the Recon- 
structionists in 1868, a new school system was provided. The 
state board of education was given legislative powers with 
control over the whole system from the university down. The 
old education fund was declared to be a “perpetual fund” and 
the state acknowledged its obligation to pay the interest on it. 
For the support of education it set apart one-fifth of its total 
annual revenue and it authorized local and poll taxes. The 
legislation of this period is characterized by a strong effort to 
provide more funds and by the provision in the constitution 
that the schools should be entirely free for both whites and 
blacks. But the constitution was silent on the matter of separate 
schools. The results are characterized by the report of the 
United States Bureau of Education as “a top-heavy, inefficient, 
and otherwise ine eae administration ; an appreciably good 
system on paper, but... without eit funds to provide 

10 From letters quoted in Weeks, op. cit., pp. 80, 82. 
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absolutely free schools, ... for reasonably long terms and with 
the right kind of teachers ; and a feeling of hostility on the part 
of most of the white people to anything that had its origin 
with what they chose to call the ‘carpetbagger’ and the 
‘scalawag’.” ** 

Weeks says: “The constitution of 1868 and the reconstruc- 
tionists did little for education in Alabama. There is no ground 
for the claim that reconstruction or the Freedmen’s Bureau 
founded (or even substantially advanced) the cause of public 
education in that State.” 118 

After the people of Alabama secured control of their own 
state government, they made a new constitution in 1875. The 
constitution of 1875 directed that “separate schools shall be 
provided for the children of citizens of African descent.” While 
the Reconstruction school system continued nominally in exist- 
ence until 1879, it was ignored, and a system similar to that 
founded in 1855-56 was restored. Thus the state went back to 
the system as it was before the war. 


REVIVAL AND SLow PrRoGREsSS 


Between 1880 and 1900, when the revival in schools com- 
menced, there was a great deal of confusion. Many private 
schools under various names and auspices were started, some 
good and some bad. The public schools were housed in dilapi- 
dated old houses in out-of-the-way places and were objects 
of public contempt. The children would not as a rule attend 
the public schools whenever there was a private school avail- 
able, and many children attended no school. Any one who had 
sufficient influence to get the position could teach a public 
school. Widows, sisters, daughters, and nieces who had influ- 
ential support taught school to earn a little money. 

The situation was almost as bad with the so-called academies, 
institutes, or high schools. It was easier to start a school than 
a grocery store, for it required no capital and any old ram- 
shackle house was sufficient. Wherever there was a teacher 
out of a job, an institute or a college would be started. The 
legislature chartered them upon request and generally author- 


11 An Educational Study of Alabama, Bulletin No. 41, 1919, United States 
Bureau of Education, pp. 43-44. 
118 OD. Cit. p. 114. 
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ized them to confer degrees and diplomas. Some of the names 
of these academies were remarkable—The Anniston Normal, 
Industrial and Theological College, The Tri-State Normal Uni- 
versity, the Royal Collegiate Institute, Ashland Educational 
Company, Confederate Children’s Industrial School, Kowaliga 
Academy and Industrial School (for Negroes). 

The best of these were taught by old scholars full of zeal 
for the classics. For six days in the week, ten hours a day, and 
ten months in the year they would toil with their boys and girls 
trying to teach them Latin and Greek. The applicant could 
enter any class for which he proved himself prepared. Only 
one year of resident study was required for a diploma, but it 
is remarkable what was accomplished by faithful instruction 
and earnest study in some of these schools. One boy, prepared 
by his father who was one of these teachers, was graduated 
from college after six months, entered the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, and is now a prominent professor in a 
great northern university. 

Some of these academies, so called, gave their students ex- 
cellent preparation for college work. Dr. Tutwiler’s academy 
at Greene Springs belonged to this class. Another famous acad- 
emy for boys and girls, which drew students from several 
southern states, was founded at Mount Sterling by Seth Smith 
Mellen, a graduate of Williams College under the great Mark 
Hopkins. He deserves to be ranked as one of Alabama’s great 
educators. This school closed its doors when Mellen died in 
1884. Most of these schools were personal enterprises and lasted 
only so long as their founders survived. | 

The Marion Military Institute, founded at this time by 
Colonel J. T. Murfee, a distinguished scholar, is an exception. 
It has survived all the years, is still training southern youth, 
and is doing fine work. 

In spite of this confusion the state made some progress 
during the eighties and nineties. Normal schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, educational associations, and educational journals for the 
training of teachers and the promotion of the professional spirit 
sprang up in all parts of the state and exerted a fine influence. 

The schools of the larger cities, like Birmingham and Mobile, 
were reorganized under boards and competent superintendents, 
and commenced to take on the modern form. But, accurately 
speaking, there was still no school system in Alabama. Most 
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of the people had no general desire for education. Seventeen 
special or town school districts reported to the state super- 
intendent in 1888-1889; and, whereas the population was 
30,000, the enrollment in the schools was only about 9,000. 

Although it did not succeed, the notable movement of this 
period was a campaign made for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to authorize a district tax of two and a half mills on the 
dollar. The amendment was submitted by an act of the General 
Assembly. A number of the cities and towns were appropriating 
part of their tax levies for school purposes and it was proposed 
that districts be allowed the same privilege. The constitutional 
provision forbidding the districts from levying such taxes had 
held down the schools all these years. The supreme court of the 
state had refused to read into the constitution what had not 
been put there by the framers, and local taxation specifically 
for school purposes had been declared unconstitutional. Super- 
intendent Solomon Palmer had urged the assembly at the session 
of 1892-93 to provide some way in which the trustees of the 
school districts might have the power to levy within their own 
districts this tax of two and a half mills on the dollar, to be 
applied exclusively to maintaining the public schools in the 
districts in which the tax was levied. The amendment provided 
further that each race might receive back the proportion of 
taxes paid by it, though this was not compulsory. As. this 
amendment had to be voted on at the general election in 1894, 
Superintendent John G. Harris, who succeeded Palmer, organ- 
ized a campaign and published a letter to the people showing 
the weaknesses of the school system and pleading for more 
money, a longer school period, more trained teachers and better 
schoolhouses. Dr. James Knox Powers, twice president of the 
Normal School at Florence and president of the University of 
Alabama, became chairman of “a campaign board of education,” 
organized the teachers, and spoke and wrote earnestly on the 
subject. The county superintendents held many public meet- 
ings for the purpose of awakening the people to vote for it. 
The amendment was supported heartily by the leading news- 
papers of the state. 

The United States commissioner of education lent the 
weight of his influence in behalf of this amendment. Dr. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody Board, sent an eloquent letter to each of 
the candidates for governor on the Democratic and Populist 
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tickets. He pointed out that the school term of Alabama was 
only seventy-three days and that 41 per cent of the population 
was illiterate, according to the last census. He said further : 


These short schools are... inefficient and inadequate. ... Rota- 
tion in office, narrow partisanship, and inefficiency are the direct 
fruits of making school offices not places of trust but spoils of 
political victory.... The schools in Alabama are handicapped by a 
clause in the constitution limiting local taxation to an extremely 
low figure. If by agreement among the friends of education the re- 
moval of this restriction could be separated from party politics, and 
local taxation made possible for the support of the schools, there 
would soon be an era of educational and material prosperity.’ 


The rank and file of the teachers were lukewarm about the 
proposal. They were under the impression that the additional 
money raised would be used chiefly for supervision. The state 
was in the midst of a bitter political contest between the con- 
servative Democratic and the Populist parties and a period of 
depression prevailed. The amendment was defeated by a large 
vote. But Oscar H. Hundley, who had proposed the amend- 
ment, did not quit. He had worked for it for six years and he 
kept on working for it. 

Meanwhile the prospect for the schools was improving. 
In the northern counties a great industrial development was 
taking place and in the southern part of the state great agri- 
cultural improvements were being made. Cities and towns were 
springing into new life, and the people coming in from the 
North and the East demanded better public schools. All the 
people, in fact, were recognizing more and more the need of 
increased intelligence among the masses. It was the eve of a 
new day. 

A comparison of the experiences of Georgia and Alabama 
is instructive in this connection. Georgia, as we saw, undertook 
to develop and direct a system of schools for the whole state 
through its University board, the Senatus Academicus, made 
up at the beginning of wealthy, slaveholding planters, distin- 
guished lawyers, and prominent business men. These men were 
interested only in academic and professional education and were 
indifferent to the needs of the poorer whites; and for years 
it proved difficult to get a quorum even to transact the neces- 


12 Quoted in Weeks, op. cit., p. 128. 
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sary business. The Senatus Academicus was, therefore, abol- 
ished at one time, to be revived again in recent days. This 
ancient organization failed to accomplish anything for free 
public schools. The Georgia plan was centralized at the top. 
There was no opportunity for local initiative and cooperation 
among the people at the bottom. 

Georgia attempted at first to develop and direct her public 
schools through a great central board, composed of the Uni- 
versity trustees and visitors, and failed. Alabama tried to de- 
velop her schools by exactly the opposite method, that is, by 
giving local districts their own separate lands and leaving the 
organization and direction of the schools entirely to trustees 
elected by them. This plan failed utterly also. Both cases are 
instructive. For the development and successful operation of 
systems of public schools in democratic states like ours, there 
must be a superintendent or a board for the whole state to 
encourage, promote, direct, and supervise the entire system ; 
and there must also be local supervisors and trustees to develop 
interest and initiative, responsibility, and codperation among the 
people at home. 

Funds for the schools should be provided in two ways 
corresponding to these divisions of responsibility. The people 
of the district should be required to tax themselves in an amount 
of their own determination for support of their own schools, 
and there should also be an appropriation from a fixed fund or 
a general state tax distributed according to the school attend- 
ance or the needs of the districts. Conditions are never uniform 
throughout a state ; there will always be thickly populated dis- 
tricts and sparsely populated districts, rich districts and poor 
districts. In order to secure equality of opportunity for all the 
children a state appropriation is always necessary. Education 1s, 
after all, a state duty and a state should always be prepared with 
funds to secure equality of instruction for all its children, but 
it should do this without diminishing the sense of responsibility 
of the local people. 


James Knox Powers 


Among the most effective workers for public schools in 
Alabama during the period under discussion was Dr. Powers. 
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James Knox Powers was born on August 15, 1851, of 
Scotch parents who had come from North Carolina, and died 
August 15, 1913, at the height of his ability and usefulness. 
After receiving a preparatory education in the schools of 
Lauderdale County, Alabama, he was graduated with the 
Master of Art’s degree at the Wesleyan University of Florence 
in 1873. He was appointed instructor in mathematics but soon 
commenced to devote himself to the department of education. 
He was superintendent of education in Lauderdale County in 
1885 and was one of the founders of the Alabama Education 
Association and its president for a term. In 1888 he was elected 
president of Wesleyan University and held the position until 
1897, when he was elected president of the University of 
Alabama. This position he filled with notable success for four 
years. 

He now for ten years devoted his energies to the promotion 
of public schools in his own and neighboring states. When the 
Wesleyan University of Florence was made the State Normal 
School he became its president, and the school attained great 
influence and usefulness during his administration. He was one 
of the chief builders of the modern schools of Alabama. 


Jutta Strupwick TUTWILER 


The story of this period of Alabama’s schools would not be 
complete without mention of her chief woman citizen and 
school worker. Julia Strudwick Tutwiler, the third child of 
Henry Tutwiler, received her early training under her father 
and in a French boarding school in Philadelphia; she then 
attended Vassar College.'* After three years in Germany and 
Paris, she studied Greek and Latin at Lexington, Virginia, 
under the professors at Washington and Lee. She taught first 
at the Tuscaloosa Female College, at Greensboro, with her 
father at Greene Springs, and then became assistant principal 
at the Livingston Female Academy. This school had one or two 
“normal classes,” in which girls planning to teach were given 
special training. After teaching these classes for several years 
Julia Tutwiler became convinced that the state needed more 


18For information in a ete. this sketch the author is indebted to 
Mrs. Frank R. Chambers of Bronxville, N. Y., formerly of Alabama. 


Upper left, Walter Barnard Hill, chancellor of the University of Georgia. Upper 


right, Lawton B. Evans, superintendent for fifty-two years of the Augusta and 
Richmond County schools, Georgia. Lower left, Henry Tutwiler, acting presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama and founder of the Greene Springs School 
for Boys in Alabama. Lower right, James Knox Powers, twice president of the 


State Normal College at Florence, Alabama, and president of the University of 
Alabama 


Upper left, Julia Strudwick Tutwiler, founder of the Alabama Normal College at 
Livingston, Alabama. Upper right, James Rhea Preston, state superintendent of 
education in Mississippi from 1885 to 1896. Lower left, William N. Sheats, the 
“educational mentor of Florida.” Lower right, Ludwig Wilhelm Buchholz, 
builder of the common schools of Florida 
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and better schools for teachers. She began, therefore, to write 
and to speak on the subject. The result was that in 1881 the 
legislature appropriated $2,500 for teacher training in her Liv- 
ingston school. ‘This was the first appropriation for training the 
women of Alabama. In 1883 she secured the incorporation of 
this school as the Alabama State Normal College. ‘Thus began 
her work as an educator of women and trainer of teachers. 

To get the means to carry out larger plans she studied the 
needs of her school and presented them to the legislature so 
forcibly that the appropriation for her school was gradually 
increased from $2,500 in 1883, when it was incorporated, to 
$15,000 in 1890. She was always improving and enlarging the 
school and therefore always embarrassed for money. 

Julia Tutwiler next extended her studies to the need of 
education and training for women in the rural districts and in 
mining and mill towns. The preparation of women for home 
duties and for industrial work concerned her especially. A paper 
she published, A Trade School for Women, attracted attention 
throughout the country. She now started a campaign for an 
industrial school for girls in Alabama, which resulted in the 
establishment of a school at Montevallo, the forerunner of the 
present Alabama College for Women. 

Julia Tutwiler’s interest was not limited to normal and indus- 
trial education. She was also an ardent advocate of the advanced 
education of women. In her school she encouraged the study of 
art, music, and literature. Even before the realization of her 
plans at Livingston and Montevallo she had commenced a 
movement to introduce coeducation at the state University. 
She pursued the board of trustees for years until she succeeded 
in getting them to make the institution coeducational. That this 
was reluctantly done 1s clearly shown by the terms on which 
the trustees agreed to admit women. They must be at least 
eighteen years of age, of “good moral character,” and prepared 
to enter the sophomore class. ‘The first young women admitted 
were ten of her students, who matriculated in 1898. They justi- 
fied her action and confidence by taking more than their share 
of all the honors in the University. The first dormitory for 
women at the University was named Julia Tutwiler Hall. 

Julia Tutwiler also ‘helped to reform the lease system of 
convicts in Alabama, gave religious instruction to prisoners in 
the jails and camps, and started the movement to separate the 
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young criminals from the old offenders, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Boys’ Industrial School. She worked for 
special schools for the mentally deficient, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind. She had an abiding interest in the Negroes, their schools 
and their churches. 

Julia Tutwiler was one of the first women in the South to 
enter actively into public service. Her example and influence 
were felt throughout the land. She was a member of the Con- 
gress of Women and a judge in the department of liberal arts 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. She was secretary for Ala- 
bama of the International Congress of Charities and Correction. 

The children of Alabama are taught in their history that 
Julia Tutwiler was the first woman of Alabama to pursue a 
higher university education in America and Europe ; the first 
to establish normal instruction ; the first to establish industrial 
education for women ; the first to introduce coeducation in the 
state University ; the first to undertake prison reform ; and the 
first to establish prohibition in a county in Alabama. Her fellow- 
citizens called her appropriately “The First Citizen of Alabama.” 
Her portrait hangs at the University and at the Capitol among 
the builders of the state. 

As her eulogist, one of her pupils, said: “The State of Ala- 
bama spent nothing on the education and training of Julia 
Tutwiler. What financial wizard can estimate the wealth that 
she brought to Alabama, not to mention the deep joyousness 
which her life and her work engendered? ... We can rejoice 
that in the normal school she founded, in the industrial school 
for girls, and in the University she opened to women, has 
been provided education for the neglected half of our popula- 
tion, who shall hereafter have a large share in the work of edu- 
cating the people of Alabama.” 14 

14Fulogy by Professor Frank L. Grove at the unveiling of Julia Tutwiler’s 


portrait at the University of Alabama. For the later history of Alabama 
schools, see Vol. II. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF FLORIDA TO 19001 


Earty ConpITIONS 


HERE is little to tell about public education during the 
territorial period in Florida from 1822 to 1845. The 
vast unexplored territory, with only a sparse population 

of different origins and very little wealth, frequently disturbed 
by wars with the Indians, was not a field for educational de- 
velopments. 

The sixteenth-section lands reserved for Florida were not 
finally turned over until it was admitted to the Union as a state 
in 1845.” The Council had in the meantime exercised super- 
vision over the lands, but little was done to start schools, al- 
though an act of the Council provided that “two per cent of 
the territorial tax and auction duties” should be used for the 
schooling of “poor orphan children.” * The schools were also to 
receive the income from the school fund created under the 
National Surplus Revenue Act, and from escheated lands, fines, 
and similar sources, and from the sale of slaves. (This was re- 

ealed soon after.) When nothing was done, the county judges 
were ordered to act as superintendents and to see to it that the 
lands were properly cared for and the income applied to the 
use of the schools. But there was no provision for school build- 
ings or for the preparation or licensing of teachers, and still 
little was done. Governor Moseley, in his message of 1846, 
tells us the laws had been so poorly enforced that squatters 
had lived on the lands for years, and the money received for 
rents of land had been “not only wholly useless, but what is 


more humiliating, shamefully neglected, or criminally squan- 
dered.” # 


1 General acknowledgment is made for information used in this chapter 
obtained from History of Public-School Education in Florida, by Dr. ‘Thomas 
E. Cochran, dean and professor of education, Judson College, Alabama, pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education, Tallahassee, 1921. 

2 Mayo, op. Cit., p. 491. 

8 Laws of Florida, 1839, p. 15 ; Cochran, op. cit., p. 8. 

4 House Journal, 1846-47, pp. 7-8. 
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Apparently few public schools were established during this 
period. Some progress was made, however, in the development 
of interest in education among the people of the towns. A 
Florida Education Society was organized in Tallahassee in 1831, 
and coéperating societies were formed in other places ; but the 
only report we have is from the St. Augustine Society. This 
Society reported that in that town in 1831, out of 341 children 
between five and fifteen years of age, only fifty-seven were in 
regular schools, eighty were receiving “precarious instruction,” 
and thirty apprenticed boys were receiving two hours’ daily 
instruction in the three R’s. As a result of this report a move- 
ment was started for the establishment of a public free school 
in St. Augustine, but as far as can be learned nothing came of 
it.> A Women’s Educational Association was formed at this 
time—the first one in the South. 

Accounts of the manual labor school plan, which had been 
proposed by Fellenberg in Switzerland, had reached Florida at 
this time and the Education Society urged the establishment of 
schools of this type.* The governor appointed a committee to 
report a plan, and a small amount was subscribed ; but, failing 
to get aid from the land fund, the scheme was dropped. We 
hear no more of the Education Society or of the Women’s 
Association. No outstanding champion of free schools had yet 
appeared in Florida ; but it is evident that there was a small body 
of enlightened citizens who believed in public education. 

The constitution of Florida adopted in 1845, preparatory to 
admission to the Union, provided that all lands granted for edu- 
cation should “be inviolably appropriated to the use of the 
schools and seminaries of learning, and to no other purpose,” 
and that the General Assembly should “take such measures as 
may be necessary to preserve from waste or damage all lands so 
granted.” * The sixteenth-section lands, amounting to about a 
million acres, which had been reserved, were then granted to 
the state on its admission to the Union in 1845. The system of 
renting and leasing, producing very little revenue, the legisla- 
ture petitioned Congress for permission to sell the lands and 


5 American Annals of Education and Instruction, 1 (May, 1831), 225; Il 
(1832), 94-96. 

6 [bid., Il (Apr. 1, 1832), p. 239. 

7Francis N. Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions (a compilation), Il, 
p- 677. 
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invest the proceeds in stocks of the states, cities and counties, 
to form a permanent school fund.* This was granted. 

With the prospect now of money for the schools, the legis- 
lature passed the first real school law in January, 1849. This 
provided public schools for all white children between five and 
eighteen years of age, and an administrative system, under the 
register of the land office as superintendent. The fund was all 
used in the education of orphans and the children of the in- 
digent ; and others paid tuition. 

When the income from the state fund still proved wholly 
inadequate, the counties were next authorized to levy a tax on 
both real and personal property, not to exceed four dollars 
annually for each child. Very few counties levied this tax, how- 
ever, and the system languished. After a more complete law was 
passed in 1853, the county commissioners were authorized to 
supplement the income from the county treasury. 

By this legislation it would seem that Florida had provided 
for the beginning of a system of schools. As a matter of fact, 
it did not work out. Schools were put in operation in only a few 
counties. According to the census of 1850, the white population 
of the state was only 47,200, less than one to the square mile, 
and the value of all property was only about $23,000,000. 
There were only sixty-nine schools with a total enrollment of 
4,746 and an average attendance of 1,878, for a white school 
population of about 18,000. In 1859-60 the income from the 
state fund was only $9,530. Tuitions were collected to the 
amount of $16,900. Only a few schools received any money 
from the county treasury. 

There was little progress during the next ten years. The 
total expenditures for public elementary schools were in 1860 
only $27,280 for a school population of 30,461. The attempt to 
organize secondary and higher education by the state during 
these early years was even less successful. 


‘““Two SEMINARIES OF LEARNING” 


Congress, first in 1823 and again in 1845, granted additional 
land for “two seminaries of learning”’—altogether two entire 
townships for each seminary.® In 1851 the legislature passed a 


8 Laws of Florida, 1848-49, chap. 230. 
® Act of Congress, March 3, 1845 (U. S. Statutes, Vol. 5, chap. LXXV, 
sec. ft, p., 783). 
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law for two seminaries, one on the east and the other on the 
west of the Suwannee River, for the purpose of instructing male 
and female persons in the art of teaching in the common schools, 
and in mechanical arts, geometry, chemistry, husbandry, and 
the fundamental laws on which depend the rights and duties of 
citizenship—a progressive statement for that time. 

The seminary east of the Suwannee was located at Ocala, 
Marion County, in 1853, and continued there until 1866 when 
it was removed to Gainesville. It was little more than an ele- 
mentary school until 1877 when Edwin P. Cater took hold of 
it and made it, in the course of twenty-two years, into a good 
secondary school with a normal department, which was later 
patronized by the whole state.1° This seminary prepared the 
way at Gainesville for the state university of today. 

The seminary west of the Suwannee was located at Talla- 
hassee in 1857. Like the other seminary, it was little more than 
an elementary school. After George M. Edgar became principal 
in 1887, it was reorganized as a high school of three years and a 
collegiate department of four years. This seminary contributed 
much to the advancement of education in West Florida by train- 
ing teachers. It prepared the way for the present excellent State 
College for Women at Tallahassee. 


THe War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The Civil War brought to an end the little that had been 
attempted in the state. Efforts made to maintain schools for the 
children of soldiers accomplished little. The principal of the 
common school fund was used for war purposes, and nothing 
was left except unsold land of about 600,000 acres. The schools 
disappeared, and practically nothing was done to restore them 
until 1869. 

One of the first acts of the Reconstruction legislature was to 
pass a law creating a free school system for Negroes. 11 From 
the period of the territory down to emancipation the education 
of the Negroes had been prohibited. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
and eharch societies established some thirty schools in Florida 
in 1865. A superintendent was appointed by the governor to 
take charge of the system ; a tax of one dollar each upon “all 


10 Cochran, op. Cit., p. 154. 
11 Laws of Florida, 1866, pp. 37-40. 
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male persons of color between 21 and 45” was levied, and a 
tuition fee of fifty cents per month was to be collected from 
each pupil. Financial aid was received from many landed pro- 
prietors in the state, and from the Freedmen’s Bureau and vari- 
ous societies in the North. These schools taught only the sim- 
plest phase of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The teachers 
were largely whites from other states, though there were some 
Negroes among them. These schools, which numbered sixty- 
five in 1866 and seventy-one in 1867, continued until 1868, 
when they were merged into the new general system of the 
state. In 1867, their best year, they had‘sixty-four teachers, an 
enrollment of 2,228, with an average attendance of 1,815, or 
81 per cent! The total expenditures that year amounted to 
$21,000 of which the Negroes contributed $608.1? Says Dr. 
Cochran, “There can hardly be any doubt that the schools for 
freedmen during the four years ending with 1868 were of much 
value in laying the foundation for the education of the colored 
people of the State.” 18 

The first real movement toward a regular system of public 
education in Florida began in 1865, but nothing was done until 
1868. [he constitution of 1868 required the legislature to “pro- 
vide a uniform system of common schools, and a University 
and...for the maintenance of the same. It shall make ample 
provision for the education of all the children... without dis- 
tinction or preference, and instruction shall be free.” It pro- 
vided for an organization consisting of a state superintendent 
and a state board ; it established a permanent common school 
fund “which should remain sacred,...the interest of which 
shall be exclusively applied to the support and maintenance 
of common schools and purchase of ... libraries and apparatus 
therefor.” This fund was made up from the residue of the lands 
granted by the United States, and one-fourth of the proceeds 
of those sold by the state, from escheats and forfeitures and 
fines, and a portion of the per capita tax. A special tax of not 
less than one mill on all property of the state was to be levied, 
and each county was required to raise annually by tax a sum not 
less than one-half the amount received from the state. The 
school age was fixed at from four to twenty-one years. This was 


12 Henry Barnard, in American Journal of Education, XIX, 338. 
127. Cit... 31. 
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a fairly good financial provision if there had been sufficient 
property to tax, which there was not. 

The school law passed by the following legislature (1869) 
carried out these requirements and defined the duties of the 
superintendents, trustees, and other officials. It attempted to 
provide for the training of teachers and for the support of 
the system. 

All educational conditions in the state after the war were 
in frightful disorder. The population was only 187,750 in 1870, 
an average of three per square mile for the whole state, concen- 
trated mostly in nine counties. There was great fear of mixed 
schools and much prejudice against all public schools. There 
were few professional teachers. There was very little wealth 
to tax. In fact, there was nothing except an appropriation of 
$25,000 from the United States government for buildings, and 
the good will of the self-sacrificing teachers who had kept up a 
few schools without any compensation other than that con- 
tributed by associations and private persons. 


C. THurRsTON CHASE 


Mr. C. Thurston Chase was appointed state superintendent 
in 1868. In the face of great obstacles, indifference, prejudice, 
and some positive opposition, he inaugurated the first real system 
of schools in Florida. His earnest, straightforward, and honest 
efforts won the support of the best people and “reconciled for 
the first time in the history of educational legislation in the 
South the extreme views of conflicting parties and interests.” 14 

In his Biennial Report for 1892-94, Superintendent Sheats 
says: “To be a just and impartial historian, it must be admitted 
that no effective legislation, contemplating the establishment 
of a uniform system of public schools supported by taxation, 
was secured until the adoption of the constitution of 1868, 
and the enactment of the school law compiled by State Super- 
intendent C. Thurston Chase, by the Legislature in 1869, which 
is practically the statutory provisions for the public schools of 
the State at the present time.... The only real public school 
system the State ever had was sea under the Act, approved 


14 The Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1870, p. 4, gives 
him full credit. 
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January 30, 1869, and the report of State Superintendent Chase 
was the first from the department after the adoption of a uni- 
form school law. ... To Mr. Chase is due the credit of being the 
lawgiver and organizer... Mr. Chase planned well; he began 
a great work, and honor and gratitude are due him. He knew 
that he had wrought a grand work, and predicted in his final 
report that ‘the system will triumph, and becoming a part of 
the permanent polity of the State, will endure to bless through 
party changes and successive administrations.’”? Governor 
Walker and Mr. Chase were not mere politicians, like most of 
the men who came to the southern states from the North, but 
wise and courageous men, who, in spite of the heated condi- 
tions existing, sought to do the best things for both races. 

It was most unfortunate for the cause that Mr. Chase, after 
serving two years, died on September 22, 1870. He had done 
much toward establishing the schools. Two hundred and fifty 
schools were opened in 1869-70, with an enrollment of 7,500 ; 
331 were opened in 1870-71 with an enrollment of 14,000. What 
was more significant, the local school tax had been levied and 
cheerfully paid in all but four counties. 

The fund for the support of the schools in 1869 amounted 
to only $70,000—$30,000 from the national government, $7,000 
from the Peabody Board, $10,000 from county taxes, and the 
balance from private contributions. The national government 
fund paid for twenty school buildings, $52,000, in 1868 and 
1869. 

The Reverend Charles Beecher, a brother of the Reverend 
Henry Ward Beecher, was appointed in March, 1871, as state 
superintendent to fill out Mr. Chase’s term. He carried on the 
work inaugurated by Mr. Chase, developed the courses of study, 
introduced a graded system in a few schools, and secured uni- 
form textbooks for them. 

The Reverend Jonathan C. Gibbs, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, a Negro Presbyterian minister and former secretary 
of state under the Reconstruction government, was for a time 
superintendent in 1873. He was an able man and was judicious 
and respected for doing his work as well as the circumstances 
would allow. He died in office suddenly and was succeeded 
by Samuel B. McLin, the secretary of state, as acting super- 
intendent. 
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ScHOOL LEGISLATION 


As soon as the salaries in the schools began to be at all worth 
while, party politics crept in, and too often men were selected 
for the paying positions pene of their party afhliations. Mr. 
McLin complained that the county superintendencies had fallen 
into the hands of men who prostituted the office to their 
pecuniary gain or political advancement.’® Following McLin 
there was a succession of superintendents who had great trouble 
with inefficient local officials. Governor Drew in his message of 
January, 1877, called attention to their “failure to comply with 
and carry out the provisions of the law.” In the face of difh- 
culties, however, some progress was made during this period. 
The desire for universal education was growing in the minds 
and the hearts of the people and was finding expression in the 
laws. But there was still a vast deal to do. 

In 1885 we have another constitutional convention which 
made some new and better laws for schools. W. N. Sheats, an 
able professional teacher, superintendent in Alachua County, 
of whom we shall hear more later, was a member of the con- 
vention and is said to have been ‘he author of the constitutional 
provisions on education. These provisions, which laid the foun- 
dations for the schools for the next twenty years, stated defi- 
nitely what property and moneys should be set aside for the 
school fund ; ordered a school tax of not less than three or 
more than five mills ; authorized a district tax of not more than 
three mills; and established a state board consisting of the 
governor, state superintendent, and other officials. The state 
and county superintendents and district trustees were to be 
elected by the people. Separate schools for white and colored 
were provided, but “equal school privileges should be accorded 
to both races.” In accordance with the constitution, the next 
legislature in 1887 was directed to provide two normal schools, 
one for the whites at De Funiak Springs and one for the 
Negroes at Tallahassee. 

A new school law based on this constitution was drawn u 
by another experienced educator, Albert J. Russell, who had 
been state superintendent since 1884, and was passed by the 
legislature in 1889. It defined the duties of the state, county, 


18 Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1873-74, p. 53. 
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and district officials, provided county and district taxes, ana 
gave authority to the county boards to prescribe courses of 
study, to appoint teachers, and to establish and conduct county 
high schools. This was a marked advance in all respects and 
provided a better organization and administration. 


ALBERT J. RUSSELL 


Superintendent Russell was elected by the people under the 
new law in 1888 and served until 1893, or nearly nine years. 
He was a Virginian, who had fought in the Civil War and had 
been in Florida twenty-five years. He was well known and was 
popular in the state. An earnest, eloquent and magnetic speaker, 
in his various offices, he had spoken from nearly every rostrum 
in the state. He was universally honored. “Best of all, he was an 
enthusiastic advocate of universal education at State expense.” 
“He won a warm place in the hearts of many of his officers and 
teachers, although some of his work might not stand the test of 
careful scrutiny.” 1® Under his administration there was great 
growth of interest among the people, who now forgot their 
prejudices and became more and more appreciative of the 
schools and their significance in the great development now 
going forward in the state. Better courses of study and better 
teachers attracted better support and larger attendance. More 
and better schoolhouses were erected, and the entire system of 
public instruction was greatly extended. 


YEARS OF GROWTH 


Florida was now attracting settlers, as well as winter resi- 
dents and tourists, and their influence was all in favor of public 
schools. The chambers of commerce, real estate men, and other 
promoters of business, preached that “Schools build the State.” 
The most significant thing was the increased amount of money 
expended annually for the public schools. ‘The total amount ex- 
pended increased from $336,000 in 1884-85, to $537,000 in 
1891-92.1" By 1892 seventeen out of the forty-five counties were 
levying the maximum taxes allowed. The school population 


16 Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1892-94, 


p- 30. 
17 [bid., pp. 66-67. 
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nearly doubled and the enrollment increased 50 per cent. The 
teaching body increased from 1,653 to 2,800 and improved 
greatly in ability, qualifications, and esprit de corps. This was 
due in part to the work of the East and West Seminaries and 
in part to the training courses offered by the secondary schools 
and the summer normals. The Peabody Fund gave ten scholar- 
ships, of two years each, at the Peabody College in Nashville 
and began again in 1892 to aid the state normal schools and 
seminaries. The State Normal College for white teachers at De 
Funiak Springs and the Normal College for Negroes at ‘Lalla- 
hassee were opened in 1887. Iwo normal schools with terms 
of two months were established for Negro teachers also and 
were well attended. In three years 330 Negro students were par- 
tially trained in these schools. The Slater Fund under Dr. Hay- 
good gave $1,000 for the support of industrial courses in the 
Jacksonville colored school. 

The provision for county high schools was not mandatory 
in the 1889 law. There were only about twelve academies or 
so-called high schools in the cities and towns, and ten county 
high schools were established between 1889 and 1892, many 
not chartered by the state. It must be said, however, that few 
of these last were regular four-year high schools. They were 
nothing more than graded schools with a few years’ instruction 
beyond the elementary school in miscellaneous subjects like 
English composition, Latin, mathematics, general history, book- 
keeping, etc. These schools, however, with all their deficiencies, 
gave an impetus to the high school movement and furnished 
many a youth an opportunity to get ahead with an education 
which otherwise he never could have obtained. All these schools 
improved steadily, and in time most of them became real high 
schools. Industrial and agricultural courses were first introduced 
into all the state institutions and most of the high schools, at this 
time, and later in some of the elementary schools. The modern 
public school system of Florida dates from this period of Super- 
intendent Albert J. Russell. 

Dr. W. N. Sheats succeeded Russell as superintendent in 
1893. When a young man in the constitutional convention, 
Sheats was called, because of his irrepressible enthusiasm, the 
“School Crank.” Now in his maturity of service he became 
known as the “Educational Mentor of Florida,” “the builder of 
her modern system of schools.” Russell had served as superin- 
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tendent for nine years, 1884 to 1893, and, as we saw, had 
written and put into action the first complete school law. 
Sheats was superintendent for twelve years, 1893 to 1905, when 
William M. Holloway, another able man, became superintend- 
ent and served for eight years, 1905 to 1913. Then Sheats took 
up the position again in 1913 and served until he died in July, 
1922. [he governor appointed W. S. Cawthon on July 24. 

Florida was most fortunate in having had three such able 
educational leaders as state superintendents. As one succeeded 
the other, the great work went forward continuously on one 
general plan, so that the period must be treated as a single, 
continuous one. [They all built on the great structure of the 
Florida system of public education and will ever be honored 
for the work they accomplished. 


Lupwic WILHELM BUCHHOLZ 


The majority of the makers of southern schools, whose 
stories have been told, were old-fashioned classical scholars, who 
concerned themselves chiefly with legislation, taxation, and 
business. They had little knowledge of the requirements of the 
public schools for all the people. The public schools of Florida, 
starting later, were fortunate in having in the beginning a man 
who had been educated in the best German schools and was 
highly competent to exemplify the methods of the new educa- 
tion and to train teachers for them. Ludwig Wilhelm Buchholz, 
this builder of the common schools of Florida, was born in 
Christfelde, West Prussia, Germany, on March 25, 1855, and 
was trained in the Evangelical Teacher’s Seminary of Friedland 
according to the Pestalozzian plan. He was graduated in 1875, 
and, after teaching in Germany for four years, he came to 
Florida in 1880 in pursuit of health and settled in Hillsborough 
County. As soon as he established himself on the land, he began 
his useful career by getting his neighbors together to establish 
a common school. He joined them in building with their own 
hands a schoolhouse. Though foreign born, he was chosen a 
trustee for the school ; and when it proved impossible to get a 
competent teacher, at the unanimous request of his neighbors 
Buchholz, while still having only a limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish, undertook the instruction in the school himself. He started 
the school and carried it on to the great satisfaction of the com- 
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munity for ten years. He was undoubtedly also the best man 
in the whole of Florida at that time to train teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. As other schools were established in the 
county, the men and women came to him for advice and in- 
struction and he soon had a private normal school. In spite 
of the fact that his knowledge of the language was at first 
limited, he so impressed himself upon these teachers and the 
parents of his pupils that he was elected superintendent of 
Hillsborough County in 1887, before he was naturalized. He 
served the people of the county as teacher, institute conductor, 
and superintendent eighteen years in all. He was the first super- 
intendent in the state to visit regularly and to examine the teach- 
ers and their work in the schools. His method was to take over 
the instruction in each school and to show the teachers how 
to teach. Buchholz started the first institutes for teachers in 
Florida and so impressed his students that he was made state 
director of teachers’ institutes. He prepared printed courses 
of study and manuals on methods which became standards. He 
was the first man to introduce manual training, domestic science 
and arts, gardening, agriculture, and libraries into the schools. 
He also introduced boys’ corn clubs and girls’ canning clubs, 
after the plan of Dr. Knapp. In this way he gave an impulse to 
the schools, which has grown with the years and has done much 
to give Florida one of the best systems of elementary schools in 
the South. 

In 1900 Dr. Buchholz was president of the State Teachers 
Association of Florida. He was also vice president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He was professor of philosophy 
and pedagogy in the State College for Women from 1906 to 
1909. After its reorganization in 1913 he was head of the de- 
partment of education and instructor in the Bible in the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

A protest filed with the Board of Control of the University 
against Dr. Buchholz during the World War by a fanatical 
citizen charged that, since he was a Prussian teacher, it was 
wrong to employ him to train American teachers. Through their 
schools the Germans had educated their people to believe in 
war as a means of progress and a Prussian trained teacher could 
not be trusted in this crisis. After an inquiry by the Board, in 
the course of which his entire career as a teacher and superin- 
tendent of over thirty years was thoroughly investigated, Dr. 
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Buchholz was completely exonerated and acclaimed for his 
noble public service as well as his loyalty to his adopted country. 
After the war, when the University of Florida was requested 
to establish a training school for the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors, President A. A. Murphree selected Dr. 
Buchholz as the best man in the state to be the director of 
this work. In consideration of his disagreeable experience, Buch- 
holz demurred at first to assuming this difficult and delicate 
responsibility. But when President Murphree assured him of his 
absolute confidence in him and told him that, if he would not 
take the directorship the University would have to decline to 
undertake this task, he accepted it, and organized and conducted 
the United States Government Division of Rehabilitation in 
Florida most successfully throughout its existence. Hundreds 
of soldier boys were trained by him for new and useful service, 
learned to love him, to be grateful to him as a friend, and to 
respect him as an inspiring teacher and builder of new lives. 

In a letter to the writer, Colonel William Curry Harllee, of 
the United States Marine Corps, who had been trained as a 
youth in Dr. Buchholz’s institutes in Hillsborough County and 
had served under him as a teacher, testified to the excellence of 
his methods and his fine personal influence. When Colonel 
Harllee was appointed director of the Marine Institute of the 
United States Marine Corps, he visited Dr. Buchholz’s training 
school for teachers at Gainesville to study his methods and was 
so much pleased that he induced Major General LeJeune, in 
command of the Corps, to request President Murphree of the 
University to detail Dr. Buchholz to aid them in organizing the 
instruction of the Institute at the headquarters at Quantico, 
Virginia. This he did, and Dr. Buchholz was able thus to serve 
the country of his adoption in another important and useful 
way. In formal letters to President Murphree, General LeJeune 
and Colonel Harllee expressed their appreciation of Dr. Buch- 
holz’s valuable assistance in the new undertaking for the Marine 
Corps, which has ever since been carried on after his methods 
as far as possible. Thus was the unhappy war episode concluded. 

A resolution adopted at a banquet given to Dr. Buchholz on 
his seventy-fifth anniversary on March 25, 1930, declared him 
the “Father of the Common Schools of Florida.” He fully de- 
serves the title. He was retired in 1932 as emeritus professor 
of the University of Florida, but he continued to instruct in 
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institutes and to make addresses at educational meetings. Dur- 
ing his whole career he was a devoted and active member of 
the Presbyterian Church and served in many of its highest 
councils. He was an active teacher of the Bible all his life and 
believed in its use in all the schools. He died on April 23, 1935, 
honored and beloved by all the people of Florida.** (A photo- 
graph of Dr. Buchholz faces page 325, above.) 


18 See Vol. II for the later history of Florida schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF MISSISSIPPI TO 1900 


Farty ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOLS 


FTER the withdrawal of the Spanish government in 
Mississippi in 1798, the people, though seriously en- 
gaged in straightening out the unsettled affairs of the 

territory, did not overlook the importance of schools. A petition 
from the citizens of Natchez praying for aid in the establish- 
ment of a seminary and another begging the patronage of Con- 
gress in the “establishment of a regular ministry of the Gospel 
and schools for the youth” 1 was presented to Congress on 
December 23, 1799. No aid was given by the federal govern- 
ment until 1803, when an act of Congress providing for “the 
sale of land south of Tennessee,” set apart “section 16 in each 
township for the support of schools” as an “inducement for 
people to adventure to the wild lands and build up new 
communities.” ? 

The first constitution of the state of Mississippi in 1817 
repeats almost verbatim the great Ordinance of the Northwest 
Territory of 1787. Although many years passed before the state 
was to have an organized system of public education, this 
declaration augured well for the cause. It is noteworthy that, 
although there was indifference, there was no active opposition 
to public schools at the beginning on the part of the large 
landowners of Mississippi, as there was in the older southern 
states. When, therefore, Mississippi was admitted to the Union 
on December 10, 1817, the new state legislature promptly 
passed “‘a statute providing that the justices of the county courts 
should take charge of the lands given by the United States 
and provide for the erection of one or more schools, as they 
may deem right and useful.” * The state legislature in 1824 
authorized each township to elect a board of trustees “to take 
into consideration the situation of the school sections, and how 


1Edward Mayes, History of Education in Mississippi, p. 23. 
2 Dunbar Rowland, Encyclopedia of Mississippi History, II, 669. 
8 [bid., p. 670. 
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to apply the money derived from the sale or the rents of the 
same for school purposes.” Under these laws some progress 
was made toward the establishment of public schools, but edu- 
cation was still regarded, as in all the other states, as a charity 
rather than as a public duty. 

In 1821, on the recommendation of Governor Poindexter, 
the legislature established a “Literary Fund.” This was to be 
raised by a “moderate annual county tax,” and allowed to 
accumulate to form a permanent capital for the maintenance 
of schools for the poor. It was to be built up with money from 
escheats, confiscations, forfeitures, fines, and similar sources. 
A state tax equal to one-sixth of the general levy and certain 
taxes against non-residents were appropriated for the fund. But 
the state tax did not stand long ; that part of the law authoriz- 
ing it was repealed two years later, and the money which had 
been collected was refunded to the counties. The people were 
not ready for a general tax. 

To administer the school funds, there were provided in 1821 
two agencies: First, the trustees had charge of the township 
school lands and could establish as many schools as the rent 
would pay for ; and second, the governor and certain state offi- 
cers were incorporated as directors of the Literary Fund and 
could appoint agents in the counties and send a committee once 
a year to inspect all the educational institutions and to assure 
themselves “that the teachers in the academies were qualified to 
teach the Greek and Latin languages” and competent to instruct 
the youth committed to their care in the “virtues, which are the 
ornament of human society, and the basis upon which the 
republican constitution is structured.” ° The authority was thus 
divided, and the people evidently had no clear conception of 
a system of common schools. 

A committee appointed by Governor Brandon in 1829 “to 
inquire into the means and the resources of the State, which may 
be applied to the purposes of a general system of education 
suited to the various interests of the citizens,” made its report 
in 1830. This report said that the primary schools should “lessen 
the wide gap between the educated and the ignorant” so that all 
might “appreciate the rights, privileges, and blessings of Amer- 
ican citizens.” ° It favored the continuation of the Literary Fund 


4 [bid., p. 612. 5 Ibid. 8 [bid., p. 612. 
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but it did not approve making an appropriation to the school 
fund. 

The constitution of 1832 showed no progress in the develop- 
ment of the educational system. Governor Brandon in 1829 
suggested that the Literary Fund, which had been loaned at 
10 per cent to individuals and corporations, be invested in the 
stock of the Bank of Mississippi, and this was done. It is suffi- 
cient to quote Dr. Rowland’s statement of the results of the 
management of the school funds: “A very small fraction of 
the 1,100 sections were well managed. Some were leased and 
the money not collected ; in many instances the proceeds had 
been collected and squandered, and ‘in the fewest number of 
instances have there been free schools kept by the proceeds.’ ” * 

Stull, during the whole of the period from 1821 to 1844, 
the duty of public education appears to have been constantly 
in the minds of the public men of Mississippi. A succession of 
governors expounded the necessity for public education. When 
the state was but four years old, Governor Poindexter said : 
“The education of our youth is the main pillar of the temple 
of liberty. ... Ignorance is the footstool of tyranny, the irrev- 
ocable precursor of the downfall of the Republic.” In 1839, 
after the Literary Fund was lost, Governor A. G. McNutt 
told the legislature, “It is essential to the preservation of our 
liberty to provide sufficient means to insure the enlightenment 
of every child. Common schools should be established in every 
township.” Answering the argument that the rich should not 
pay for educating the children of the poor, Governor T. M. 
Tucker in 1843 reminded the people that “The whole com- 
munity would be benefited ; life, liberty, and the property of 
the citizens protected ; peace, quiet and stability in the govern- 
ment established, by educating all the people.” These men all 
imagined that they were Jefferson’s followers, but theirs was 
only lip service. The Mississippi public men held the right 
theories ; but they were careless in administering the funds ; 
they did not know how to organize schools; and their good 
intentions produced no permanent system. 

The general results of these methods were, as Dr. Rowland 
says, that only in rare instances did the trustees of townships 
maintain a free school. In some townships there were no schools 
whatever even partly supported from the sixteenth-section lands. 

Tap. 677; 
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In some cases the people did not take the trouble to elect 
trustees to care for the school lands. The common plan was for 
the trustees to employ a teacher, use whatever income there was 
from the township land, and collect money from the patrons 
of the school to meet the remainder of the teacher’s salary and 
other expenses. If there were any indigent or orphan children 
in the township, their tuition was paid out of the Literary 
Fund. The chief difficulty was the absence of central control 
and supervision. The secretary of state was the ex-officio school 
commissioner, but his duties were limited to compiling statistics 
of the educational conditions. He had no power of direction, 
control, or supervision over the school officials. 


THe Work or ALBERT GALLATIN BROWN 


There was no improvement in this situation until Albert 
Gallatin Brown was elected governor in 1843 on a personal 
platform calling for the “establishment of schools in which 
every poor cohite child in the country may secure, free of 
charge, the advantages of a liberal education.” He cited New 
England as an example of the advantages of the free school sys- 
tem and presented a letter from Horace Mann. He repeated 
his advocacy of a free school system in his inaugural address 
of 1844, but nothing was done at this session. In 1845 he was 
overwhelmingly reélected on a platform favoring a free school 
system, and in his inaugural he repeated his recommendations 
and outlined his plan. 

Calling attention to the shameful mismanagement of the in- 
come from the school lands, Governor Brown urged the legis- 
lature to pass laws to safeguard it. He succeeded in getting his 
law passed on March 4, 1846. It was the first effective common 
school law passed in the state and was enthusiastically approved 
by the people. But it had one fatal defect. Like the first 
Virginia law, it was only permissive to levy special taxes for 
common schools. The law said that “the consent of a majority 
of the resident heads of families in each township should be 
given in writing before such levy should be made.” § Under this 
law any township could nullify the statute. In a majority of 
instances the consent of the heads of families was not given. 
Though largely a failure in execution, the first school law was, 

8 Mayes, op. cit., p. 279. 
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however, not entirely without results. It helped to educate the 
people on the subject. When he realized its failure, Governor 
Brown in 1848 urged the immediate repeal of his fatal clause. 
Then he was elected to Congress and dropped the matter. ‘The 
legislature did nothing. 

The people of the state were determined to maintain the 
principle of local control of taxation and government of the 
schools, and the next legislature passed a great variety of laws 
about schools aimed to please the people of the different counties 
and districts. Five different schemes of educational management 
in the state were adopted, not to speak of the many different 
statutes for different localities. One statute, for example, ap- 
plied to six counties, another to five, a third to seven, and a 
fourth to seventeen counties. This was decentralization with 
a vengeance. It resulted in loose management everywhere and 
complete confusion. 

From 1848 to 1860 these local acts for schools in different 
localities continued to multiply. At the session of 1859-60 
twenty-six different acts were passed for different localities. 
This legislation was local government run riot and it destroyed 
every trace of a system. 

There were several other reasons why a real system of 
schools could not be established in Mississippi at this time. The 
sparseness of the white population and the lack of homogeneity 
as to wealth and social position in the different counties was one 
cause. In the large cotton-growing counties there were only 
small hamlets clustered around the courthouses with wide- 
spreading plantations reaching into the distance all around. In 
the eastern part of the state the people lived on small farms 
scattered through the woods. In the south were large regions 
of forest with few settlements except lumber camps. Another 
reason was the prevailing ignorance concerning school organ- 
ization and the total want of direction by any central authority. 
But the chief cause was the intense individualistic feeling of the 


people. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This intense individualism is further illustrated in the de- 
velopment of secondary education in the state. As the years 
passed, many academies and colleges were incorporated inde- 
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pendently. Jefferson College was chartered by the territorial 
legislature in 1802. It was permitted to raise money by a lottery 
or by voluntary contributions. “It is noteworthy, says Mayes, 

“that not only was this the first institution of learning estab- 
lished by authority of the State, but also that its charter was the 
first act of incorporation for any purpose in Mississippi.” ® As 
early as 1816 the college was receiving state aid and to this 
extent was a state school. 

We have a record of only one secondary school established 
before 1832 which received public aid and gave free tuition. 
This was the Franklin Academy at Columbus—a “sixteenth- 
section school,” which has come down to the present time and 
is now a part of the general public school system. This school, 
says Rowland, “is particularly notable as an instance of what 
might have been obtained generally from the proper use of the 
proceeds of the sixteenth-sections.” 1° A free school was estab- 
lished in Jackson in 1845, which was for many years the prepar- 
atory department of Jackson College for boys. When in 1846 
the legislature gave the citizens of Jackson certain lands for 
school purposes, the board of trustees was required to erect 
two buildings, to be known as the Jackson Male Academy and 
the Jackson Female Academy. They were to be free schools 
whenever the authorities provided the means for sustaining 
them, and they were actually made free in 1850. Natchez 
established an academy in 1845, and Vicksburg one in 1848, 
both supported in part by public taxation. Private schools and 
academies of the customary southern type multiplied as towns 
were established, and a number of church colleges were started. 


Tue UNtversity or Mississippi 


The attachment shown by the immigrants from the eastern 
states, many of them people of wealth and culture, to the col- 
leges and academies of their native states was an obstacle in the 
progress of higher education in Mississippi, but after abolition 
commenced to be discussed, this influence was partially halted. 
In 1839 Governor McNutt declared that “Patriotism, no less 
than economy,” made it the duty of parents to educate their 
children in Mississippi or the South. “Those opposed to us in 


9 Tbid., p. 25. 
10 Rowland, op. cit., I, 743. 
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principle and alienated in interests cannot be safely entrusted 
with the education of our sons and daughters.” Governor Brown 
also advocated the establishment of higher educational institu- 
tions for Mississippi as a part of a system of public education. 

This agitation helped to hasten the establishment of the state 
University of Mississippi. The origin of the University, like 
all the others in the new states, can be partly traced to the 
ordinance of 1787, and also to a Mississippi act of 1798, which 
granted one township of land for the endowment of a “semi- 
nary of learning.” In 1835 this land had been sold for $277,282, 
and Governor Runnels urged that the state appoint a commis- 
sion to select a location for the university. Local jealousies 
interfered and nothing was done for a number of years. Com- 
missioners were at last appointed in 1840 and reported in 1841, 
when the legislature selected Oxford as the site. No charter 
was granted until February, 1844. The first session opened 
in 1848. The first president was George Frederick Holmes, 
who had studied at the University of Durham, England, where 
he took the Prize Scholarship. At the early age of seventeen he 
came to America. He was only twenty-eight years of age 
when elected to the presidency of the University of Mississippi 
along with a faculty of high distinction, including John Newton 
Waddel, son of Moses Waddel, the great classical teacher at 
Willington, South Carolina, and afterwards president of the 
University of Georgia ; John Millington, who taught science ; 
and Albert Taylor Bledsoe, who occupied the chair of mathe- 
matics and afterwards was professor for many years at the 
University of Virginia. The minutes of the board and the fac- 
ulty show that the vigorous young Englishman found the sons 
of the Mississippi planters difficult to manage. His connection 
with the University ended after one session. Later he occupied 
the chair of history at the University of Virginia for forty 
years, where he was honored and beloved by generations of 
students. Judge A. B. Longstreet, who was elected to succeed 
Holmes as president in 1849, was an important figure in the 
literature of the South as well as in education. He was a native 
of Georgia, a graduate of Yale, an able lawyer, administrator, 
and writer. His best known book, Georgia Scenes, a series of 
sketches of southern life, remains after a century a classic in 
the field of American humor. After some years of success- 
ful work at the bar, Judge Longstreet resigned to become a 
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Methodist minister. He was president of Emory College in 
Georgia and of Centenary College in Louisiana. After a suc- 
cessful administration at the University of Mississippi, he re- 
tired in 1856. For several years he was then president of the 
University of South Carolina, but returned in his old age to 
Oxford, Mississippi, where he died. 

Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, distinguished senator 
and secretary of the interior in President Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration, was professor at the University of Mississippi, first, 
of mathematics in 1850-52 under Longstreet ; then of philosophy 
in 1860-61 and 1866-67 ; and then of law from 1867 to 1870. 
The first faculty under Longstreet, though small, exerted great 
influence in shaping the history of Mississippi. 


Freperick AuGustus PorTER BARNARD 


Among the numerous educators from New England who 
contributed to the higher education of the South was Frederick 
Augustus Porter Barnard, who was elected to succeed Judge 
Longstreet as president of the University of Mississippi. Barnard 
had been professor at the University of Alabama and at the 
University of Mississippi for several years and knew southern 
educational conditions and needs. He was one of the first uni- 
versity presidents to teach that the state university should serve 
the educational interests of the whole state. 

Barnard was born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, of an old New 
England family, tracing back on his mother’s side to Roger 
Williams. He was graduated at Yale at nineteen with highest 
honors, and after teaching two years at Hartford, Connecticut, 
was appointed a tutor there. He was a great student of modern 
as well as ancient languages and of mathematics and the sciences, 
and published a number of school books before he was twenty- 
five. For a time he was an officer of the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Hartford, and afterwards of a similar institution 
in New York, where he studied with great interest the method 
of instruction then called the natural method. Here he also 
learned printing and practical journalism. In 1837, at the age 
of twenty-eight, Barnard, like many of the young scholars of 
New England of his time, went South and took a professorship 
in the new University of Alabama. A versatile scholar, he here 
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taught different subjects as necessity required, and became 
widely popular throughout the state as a lecturer. Beginning 
in 1839, he prepared an Almanac for Alabama. In 1846 he helped 
to run the boundary line between Alabama and Florida. In 
1848 he filled the chair of chemistry and introduced the labora- 
tory method. At the request of the management he examined 
and made a report on the elective system pursued at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He opposed this plan as unsuited to the 
poorly trained students in the southern colleges of the time. 
Though Professor Tutwiler and other Virginians prevailed 
against him and the Virginia plan was tried for three years, the 
results fully justified Barnard’s conclusions. He assisted in the 
geological survey of Alabama and called attention to its great 
mineral resources which have since been so successfully devel- 
oped. Confronted at the beginning of his work at the University 
of Mississippi with the total lack of equipment for the depart- 
ments of mathematics and natural philosophy, to which he was 
now assigned, he presented a memorial to the legislature explain- 
ing the importance of these studies and secured an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 a year for five years, one of the first appro- 
priations made by any southern state for scientific equipment. 
His attractive personality and his success in all his endeavors 
up to this time caused him to be appointed president of the 
University. He sounded the keynote of his administration in 
his address to the graduating class of 1856 on “The relations 
which should exist between the University and the common 
schools and other institutions of the State.” Mayo says, “This 
was one of the most notable deliverances by any high Univer- 
sity official in the Southern States in behalf of the struggling 
cause of general education... and especially was it valuable in 
connection with the effort to make a success of the new com- 
mon school system in Mississippi, already under fire from its 
enemies and suffering from the general apathy—everywhere the 
deadliest foe of the people’s common schools.” 

In an open letter addressed to the board of trustees on 
March 15, 1858, which was distributed in advance among the 
citizens, Barnard showed the necessity of broadening the courses 
of study in the University to include the sciences, advancing 
the standards in all departments, and making the methods of 
instruction more thorough. “The University,” he said, “as the 

11 Mayo, op. cit., p. 498. A portrait of Barnard faces p. 376, below. 
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chief educational institution of the State, will ultimately deter- 
mine the kind and grade of teaching in all the other schools , 
and the popular enlightenment must always maintain a certain 
definite relation to the schools in which the people are taught. 
Distant observers will judge the invisible effect by the visible 
cause.” 12 

In reply to the popular view that the state should first devote 
all its resources to primary education, that the lower education 
should come before the higher, Barnard declared : 


No citizen of the State is a more ardent advocate...of the 
cause of popular education than I, but it is for this very reason that 
I advocate fiyst of all the perfection of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is only through the instrumentality of these that the schools 
of inferior grade can be made efficient....It would therefore be 
but idle legislation which should provide, no matter how liberally, 
for the support of schools and should fail to provide at the same 
time for the education of teachers....If we are to have good 
schools we must first of all have good colleges.** 


These wise policies promised to make the University of 
Mississippi one of the leading state universities of the South, but 
Barnard’s admirable plans were scarcely inaugurated before the 
Civil War came to destroy everything. 

Barnard was not an abolitionist ; he owned slaves at one time. 
He was in full sympathy with southern conservative views on 
most subjects, but he opposed disunion earnestly. This was suf- 
ficient to excite opposition to him. He was accused of secretly 
working against the South, and the situation became such that 
he resigned the presidency of the University in 1861 and left 
Mississippi. In “A letter to President Lincoln from a Refugee,” 
which was published in 1862, Barnard discussed the distressing 
situation, earnestly urging that every effort be made for con- 
ciliation. Unfortunately his advice went unheeded, and Missis- 
sippi and her colleges and schools, like those of the other south- 
ern states, went on to final destruction. The history of the re- 
vived University of Mississippi and the distinguished career of 
Barnard as president of Columbia College, New York City, 
belong to different records. His name will, however, always be 

12Qpen letter to Board of Trustees of the University of Mississippi, 


March 15, 1858, pp. 99-100. 
13 [bid. 
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associated with the South, as one of the first men to expound 
the doctrine of the university as the head of the whole educa- 
tional system of the state—that the campus of the university is 
the state. 

These facts show that a system of public schools was on 
the way in Mississippi at the outbreak of the Civil War. One 
cannot doubt that had the War and Reconstruction not inter- 
vened, Mississippi would have had a system of public education 
for the white children before another decade had passed. The 
institutions Barnard built were destroyed, but his teachings re- 
mained to direct those who came after him. Like good seed 
they bore fruit in due season. 


THe War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Northern societies and religious associations and the United 
States government began as early as 1862 to establish schools 
for Negroes in those portions of the state occupied by the Fed- 
eral forces. Schools for Negroes were established in Corinth, 
Mississippi, in 1862 ; and by 1865, Chaplain Joseph Warren, who 
had been appointed superintendent of the Freedmen’s schools 
for the state, reported fifteen schools in and around Vicksburg 
with thirty-one teachers and 2,593 pupils, and in Natchez eleven 
schools with twenty teachers and 1,080 pupils. The teachers 
were all from the North and the schools were supported by the 
Freedmen’s Commission, the Friends’ Society, and other reli- 
gious associations. 

The zeal of the legislature of 1865 for education is evidenced 
by the fact that it passed twenty-three educational acts. It made 
an appropriation for the University and empowered several 
towns to levy special taxes to reopen their schools. 

A new constitution, the third in the history of the state, was 
adopted by a vote of the people under authority of an act of 
Congress of December 1, 1869. It 1s notable that it was the 
first constitution of the state ever adopted by popular vote and 
that it gave to Mississippi her first unified system of education. 
It declared: “It shall be the duty of the legislature to encour- 
age, by all suitable means, the promotion of intellectual, scien- 
tific, moral, and agricultural improvement, by establishing a 
uniform system of free public schools, by taxation or other- 
wise, for all children between the ages of five and twenty-one 
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years, and shall, as soon as practicable, establish schools of higher 


grade.” 

Up to 1868 there had been no permanent state school fund 
and no general state-wide tax for schools. ‘This constitution pro- 
vided that a common school fund should be established, con- 
sisting of the proceeds of the lands granted by the United States 
and certain swamp and other lands belonging to the state, with 
escheats, forfeitures, fines, moneys from the licenses of saloons, 
etc., and all moneys donated for schools, “which funds shall be 
securely invested in United States bonds and remain a perpetual 
fund, which may be increased but not diminished, the interest 
of which shall be inviolably appropriated for the support of free 
schools.” 1* It also empowered the legislature to levy a poll tax, 
not to exceed $2.00 in aid of the school fund, and other aid 
from taxation was made available in case of necessity. The 
provisions for levying and collecting the tax were obligatory 
upon the legislature. All funds were to be divided pro rata 
among the children of school age. 

The first legislature under this Reconstruction constitution 
met in January, 1870, and on July 4 passed a new and compre- 
hensive school law, entitled, “An act to regulate the supervi- 
sion, organization, and maintenance of a uniform system of 
public education for the state of Mississippi.” This act, which 
followed in a general way Governor Brown’s law of 1846, 
provided for a state superintendent with adequate powers, boards 
of school directors appointed by the county supervisors, and 
county superintendents. The school directors were to make all 
the needful laws, to divide the districts into subdivisions as nec- 
essary, to secure grounds, erect buildings, establish graded 
schools, etc. The county board of supervisors should levy a 
special tax as estimated by the school board, but limited to fif- 
teen mills. Each county and each city containing more than 
five thousand inhabitants were made school districts. The schools 
must be maintained for four months or more. One provision of 
the statutes of 1870 which aroused much opposition until cor- 
rectly understood was the section which declared: “All the 
children of this state, between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, shall have, in all respects, equal advantages in the public 
schools.” 1° “All children,” of course, meant the children of 


14 Condensed from the Constitution of 1868, art. VIII, sec. 6. 
15 Revised Code of 1871, chap. 39, art. 1, sec. 1994. 
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both races. But this provision that they were to have “in all 
respects equal advantages” did not mean identical advantages. 
It opened the way for separate schools for the two races. 

But this is not the only, or even the chief, cause of opposi- 
tion to the new system of schools. The more intelligent whites 
were not opposed to a properly planned, economical scheme 
for Negro education, for they recognized fully that the freed- 
men should have an education which would render them com- 
petent to earn an honest living and become good citizens. The 
opposition was more to the men and to the methods followed 
in carrying out the law. The people of Mississippi were intensely 
opposed to the carpetbaggers, who were chiefly responsible for 
shaping the law. There was reason for this. These newcomers 
in the state, while often having good intentions and while 
familiar with the systems of public education in the eastern 
states, were not familiar with the conditions in the South and 
did not give proper consideration to the great impoverishment 
of the people and to their traditional opposition to publicly 
supported schools. The entire management of the schools at this 
period was in the hands of recent incomers—persons who paid 
little or no taxes in the state. Contributing nothing to the public 
burdens, they did not appreciate the situation and proceeded 
to carry out the law on too great a scale. There was some dis- 
honesty and great extravagance also in its administration. In 
1874 the total compensation of the school directors had in- 
creased to $70,000. To the people of Mississippi, who had al- 
ways opposed a centralized system, the law which prevented 
the selection of the local officers was offensive ; but the chief 
source of opposition was that the people, burdened with the 
losses and expenses of the war, did not feel that they should 
be so heavily taxed for the purpose of educating their former 
slaves who contributed little or nothing themselves for the pur- 
pose. But in spite of all this the sentiment in favor of public 
education grew. 

While it cannot be maintained that the Reconstruction gov- 
ernment gave Mississippi her first public schools, the fact is that 
Reconstruction had great influence in establishing a system of 
universal education. The public schools before the war were 
open only to white children. After the war the Negro children 
were included. 

When the people of Mississippi got control of their own 
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government in 1876, the public school system had become fairly 
well established, and there was no disposition to abolish it. On 
the other hand, the new government guaranteed an annual five 
months’ term instead of four, as formerly, and continued the 
work of the Negro schools. It reduced the cost of maintaining 
the schools and allowed the people to elect their county super- 
intendents. A system of public education, which was intensely 
unpopular at first, chiefly on account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding its inauguration, now commenced to grow in favor, 
until it is today recognized by the people of Mississippi as the 
chief means of solving their most dificult problem—the educa- 
tion of their own neglected white people and the training of a 
primitive race for self-support and citizenship. It was a most 
difficult and troublesome problem, this one of providing an ade- 
quate system for two races in a state where the schools for the 
whites had been so imperfectly developed. 


THe Work or JAMES RHEA PRESTON 


James Rhea Preston was elected state superintendent of edu- 
cation in 1885 and was the founder of the present system of 
public schools of Mississippi. He was born in Virginia in 1853, 
the son of Colonel James T. Preston, of an old Virginia fam- 
ily, who served in the Confederate Army. The youth attended 
Emory and Henry College and Georgetown University. After 
teaching one year in Tennessee and Indiana each, he removed 
to Mississippi in 1875, where he taught at Okolona, Center 
Point, and Water Valley for ten years with such notable suc- 
cess that he was put forward and elected as state superintendent. 
His administration, which fortunately continued ten years, was 
noted for many improvements in methods and a general in- 
crease in interest in school work in the state. After completing 
his term of office, he studied in Edinburgh, Scotland, and then 
organized the Stanton College for young ladies at Natchez. 
With this he united the Belhaven College, another school for 
women, at Jackson. 

In 1886 Superintendent Preston said : “It must be conceded 
by any fair-minded man that it [the school fund] has been 
largely squandered, producing inadequate results, doled out to 
indigent and incompetent teachers who were placed in charge 
of the most sacred interests of the commonwealth, in many 
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instances without even the semblance of a test as to their capac- 
ity and fitness.” *® Although provision had been made for train- 
ing Negro teachers nothing had been done to prepare white 
teachers. In the revision of the school laws of 1886, provision 
was made for uniform examinations ; a new system of districts ; 
“institutes for the teachers ; systematic supervision by the county 
superintendents ; salaries to be adjusted according to the size of 
the school and teaching ability. The smaller towns were made 
separate school districts and given the right to levy taxes and 
to issue bonds to build schoolhouses. 

Mississippi adopted a new constitution, its fourth, in 1890, 
which reénacted the law for a uniform system of public schools 
for the education of all the children between five and twenty- 
one years of age ; for a state superintendent with full powers, a 
state board of education and county superintendents, as before, 
a minimum requirement of four months of public schools in 
each district, and a common school fund. Whereas the Recon- 
struction constitution of 1869 had been silent on the question 
of separate schools, this constitution provided that “separate 
schools shall be maintained for children of the white and colored 
races.” 17 ‘The school funds could not be appropriated to sec- 
tarian schools. 

Under Superintendent Preston there was great improvement 
in every department of school work. His reports contain statis- 
tical résumés of school conditions in the state from 1870 down 
to 1892, which show that, in spite of the greatest difficulties, 
the system advanced steadily. Between 1871 and 1891 the en- 
rollment of the whites increased from about 66,000 to 154,000, 
and of the Negro children from 45,000 to 174,000. In 1871 the 
total amount expended on the public schools was $950,000 ; 
in 1891 it was $1,169,000. There was an increase in the num- 
ber of schools from 5,443 (3,154 white, 2,289 Negro) in 1886, 
to 6,071 (3,528 white, 2,543 Negro) in 1891. Superintendent 
Preston says: “The people are taking a firm hold on the school 
system. The masses are manifesting an eagerness for education 
which foreshadows higher achievements. ... Public education 
has won the approval and endorsement of the great majority of 

the people of Mississippi. It has won the victory over prejudice, 


16 J, R. Preston, Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education of 
Mississippi, 1886. Quoted in Rowland, op. cit., II, 619. 
17 Constitution of 1890, art. VIII, sec. 207. 
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over poverty, over the opposition engendered by our large 
negro population who pay little tax, and whose schools are a 
heavy burden on the property owners of the State.” '§ 


Tue HicHer EpucATION oF WOMEN 


The history of the higher education of women in Mississippi 
is most interesting. It is claamed that Mississippi was the first 
state in the union to charter an institution of learning for the 
higher education of women conferring academic degrees. Eliza- 
beth Female Academy was chartered by the legislature of Mis- 
sissippi on February 17, 1819, and was located in the town of 
Washington in Adams County, where it flourished for many 
years.'® Miss Sally Eola Reneau, a resident of Grenada, Missis- 
sippi, advocated in 1856 an institution for the education of white 
girls in “letters, science, and industrial technique.” She induced 
Governor McRea to recommend to the legislature that year “a 
proposition for the establishment by the State of a female col- 
lege for the education of the daughters of the State.” Miss 
Reneau worked for it until 1873, when she removed to Ten- 
nessee, and the cause was taken up by Mrs. Annie C. Peyton. 
A college graduate deeply interested in the higher education 
of young women, Mrs. Peyton urged the proposal for a 
woman’s college before the legislature at both the terms of 1879 
and 1880 without success. Finally in 1884 a bill °° was passed 
establishing a State Industrial Institute and College. The purpose 
of this college from the beginning has been the giving of col- 
legiate education, normal training, and industrial preparation 
to the young women of Mississippi. The first session opened 
in 1885 with 341 students. The Mississippi State College for 
Women, as it 1s now called, was the first separate state-sup- 
ported college for women to be established in this country. In 
1934 this pioneer college for the training of women celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. It enjoys the further 
distinction of being a pioneer in the South in home economics 
(1885). A separate “department of Domestic Science” was 
established in 1900, and President H. L. Whitfield (1907-20) 


18 Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education, 1889- 
1890 and 1890-1891, pp. 3-5, 11-13. 

19 Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi, the Heart of the South, Il, 606. 

20 Drawn by Senator J. McC. Martin in the home of and in consultation 
with Mrs. Olivia Hastings. 
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enlarged it to include all the arts of the home—planning, drain- 
age, ventilation, furnishing, decorating, cleaning and polishing, 
and the making of clothing and household budgets and accounts 
—as well as the training of dietitians, teachers, and specialists 
in food preparation and marketing products. 

After a struggle of ten years by the teachers, an act finally 
passed the legislature in 1g10 “to establish the Mississippi Nor- 
mal College to qualify teachers for the public schools.” It was 
to be located through a competition and built and financed 
by bonds issued by the municipality or county where located. 
The town of Hattiesburg finally secured the location, and the 
college was opened September 18, 1912. It is supported by 
appropriations from the legislature, which have varied from 
$100,000 to $178,000 per year. 

The Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, located at 
Cleveland, was established by the legislature in 1924 and opened 
in December, 1925. The institution has buildings and grounds 
valued at three-quarters of a million dollars and the attendance 
has increased to nearly five hundred.?? 


21 See Vol. II for the later history of Mississippi schools. 
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THe Frencu INFLUENCE IN LOUISIANA 


HE Red River divides Louisiana into two sections, 
which are quite different both physically and cul- 
turally. The northern part of the state was settled by 
people from the eastern and southeastern states similar to those 
who settled the other southern states. Pioneers of British origin 
and of the Protestant faith, they established a society with 
schools and churches like those of their fathers. No special de- 
scription of the schools of this section is necessary therefore. 

The prairie country of South Louisiana was settled by 
French-speaking people of two classes, both of Roman Catho- 
lic faith. The adventurers who came in at the time of John 
Law’s land boom, called “the Mississippi Bubble,” formed one 
class. The Acadians transported at the close of the French and 
Indian wars from Nova Scotia and settled in the prairie coun- 
try along the Gulf were another and different class of people. 
The former class spoke a pure French ; the Acadians have al- 
ways spoken a patois, commonly called in Louisiana, “Gumbo.” 
The Spanish invasion had little influence on the cultural devel- 
opment of these people. So far we have been considering the 
educational development of Protestant peoples of Scotch-Irish, 
English, or German origin and traditions. The people of south- 
ern Louisiana, having different origin, religion, and traditions, 
present new and different problems. 

It was a motley crowd of adventurers and jailbirds, ne’er- 
do-wells, scions of aristocratic families whom their elders wished 
to be rid of, with a few priests and soldiers, that John Law 
sent out to settle his new development, which he named Nou- 
velle Orleans for his Royal Highness, the Regent of France. 
Bienville had founded the town in 1717 in the wilderness near 
the mouth of the river as a protection to the empire which 
France proposed to establish along the Mississippi. These people 
brought with them the religion and the traditions of France. 
Some sturdy Germans, whom Law brought in later, were ab- 
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sorbed into the French population. Though they strengthened 
this French stock physically, they did not influence the culture 
of the Latin population. 

When Bienville, who was a wise and serious-minded man, 
decided to try to civilize and educate this wild mob, he sent 
to France for Jesuit priests and Ursuline nuns to come out to 
the new land and establish religion and education among the 
people. Accordingly the Jesuit Father de Beaubois, the head of 
the order in New Orleans, contracted with the Ursulines of 
Rouen, France, to establish a convent of their order in his 
city. Of the founding of this convent in 1727 we have fortu- 
nately a very lively account written by Madeleine Hachard,1 
afterwards a sister in it and the secretary of the Mother Supe- 
rior Tranchepain—“‘slice of bread.” She tells us of the long, 
stormy voyage of the eight nuns, of their escape from pirate 
ships, of their near shipwreck, and finally of their landing 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River in July, 1727. They were 
received by the commandant, De Verges, convoyed up the 
river in canoes, and arrived in New Orleans on August 6. In 
spite of all these dangers and perils, she says, “Never once did 
we regret the holy mission undertaken....One is well re- 
warded afterward by the pleasure one fle in relating one’s 
adventures, and one is surprised when one considers the strength 
and the courage which God gives in these troubles, which proves 
well that he is never lacking to any one, and that he does not 
permit that we should be tempted beyond our strength, giving 
us graces proportionate to the trials that happen to us.” ? 

The nuns resided in Bienville’s house until 1730 when they 
took possession of the convent built for them on what is now 
Chartres Street. This building, the oldest in New Orleans, 
stands today a monument to the beginnings of education in the 
new state of Louisiana. It was for a time the State House of 
Louisiana and the Archbishop’s palace. Sister Hachard de St. 
Stanislas, as she was called, tells us of the dedication of the con- 
vent, with Governor Bienville presiding ; of the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament given by Fathers de Beaubois and 
Petit, S.J. ; and of the procession of ladies and young girls of 
the town bearing palm branches and led by a young woman 


1 Sister Madeleine Hachard’s letters were printed in France in 1728.—Grace 
King, New Orleans: The Place and the People, p. 56. 
2 Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana, 1, 104-6. 
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“clothed in white, with a crown glittering with jewels from 
which hung a rich veil in graceful folds, and bearing in her 
hands a heart pierced with an arrow.” She tells us further how 
they taught the children French and English lessons, the cate- 
chism, history, geography, arithmetic, writing, sewing, and 
house work ; how they established an orphanage and a hospi- 
tal; how they nursed the citizens through epidemics and en- 
couraged them when the Indian massacres up the river at 
Natchez threatened them.* They established the first academy 
in the United States for the education of girls, including both 
Indian and Negro girls.* Sister Madeleine Hachard returned 
to France, where she died on August 9, 1760. 

This holy mission continued for about a hundred years. 
When we recall the changing world that these cloistered women 
looked down upon during the century ; how they saw the 
Spanish fleet sail up the river, and near by in the Place d’Armes 
(now Jackson Square), the flag of France lowered and the flag 


of Spain raised in its place ; how later they saw that Spanish | 


flag lowered before the tricolor of the Republic of France ; 
and then, last of all, they saw the tricolor come down to be 
replaced by the Stars and Stripes—when we recall this won- 
derful succession of events, we marvel with Grace King “that 
one particular sister lived through it all to shake hands with 
Jackson in 1815...that no government in the community was 
steadfast through these changes except that of Saint Ursula, 
nothing lasting in life save this mission.” > The Convent of 
Saint Ursula stands today as a testimonial that nothing elevates 
a community or a nation but education and that nothing saves a 
people but love. 

Numbers of girls were collected in France and brought 
to New Orleans to be educated for wives of the settlers. 
Prévost’s “Manon Lescaut” is said to have been one of these 
girls imported in bonds to New Orleans.* The Ursulines worked 
here for ninety years, says Grace King, sowing the seeds of 
education and religion until, generation after generation pass- 
ing through their hands—daughters, granddaughters, and great- 
granddaughters, rich and poor, brides for governors and officers, 


3 [bid. S ibid. p. 71. 
4 King, op. cit., p. 55. 6 [bid., p. 39. 
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wives of both the noble and the base—they become a powerful 
force in the heredity of the colony and the state, with in- 
calculable influence upon the cultural life of the people. 

Fortier says that following the foundation of this convent 
and academy by the Ursulines, “no successful attempt to foster 
education in the colony appears to have been made until 
1772.” * After the Spanish took charge, a director and teachers 
of syntax, Latin, and the elementary branches were brought 
over from Spain in 1788. The Spanish governor failing, for fear 
of violent opposition, to compel parents to send their children 
to the school, “not a single student presented himself for Latin 
...and the three teachers devoted themselves solely to the 
teaching of the elements of Spanish.” A similar attempt was 
made to teach Spanish to the girls, and young women from 
Havana were brought over and entered the convent for this 
purpose. “In spite of all these efforts, however, French contin- 
ued to be the language of the inhabitants of Louisiana, and 
Spanish was rarely used except in New Orleans.” § 

Coming down to 1803, “there were several schools and 
artists in New Orleans....M. Guillaume, a pupil of the cele- 
brated Monge, offered his services to teach arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and navigation.... Mme. Perrault opened a school for 
young ladies the same year. As the Ursulines’ school was flour- 
ishing, and the Spanish school was still in existence, ... the 
people of New Orleans in 1803 had good opportunities to in- 
struct their children.” ® 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF ORLEANS 


Under both French and Spanish régimes very slight educa- 
tional equipment was provided. The desire for education was 
strong, however, and the first act of the Legislative Council 
of the Territory of Orleans in 1805 was one for the University 
of Orleans. The regents were required to establish academies 
and libraries in the counties, which should give instruction in 
both French and English. The academies were limited to boys 
and tuition must be charged. To endow the university, lotteries 
were provided. Little was accomplished, however, though ap- 
propriations were made later and further sources of income 


7 Op. cit., Il, 16-17. 8 Ibid. 9 [bid., p. 227. 
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were supplied by more lotteries and, in one instance, by licens- 
ing six gambling houses at $5,000 each, the proceeds to be 
divided between the college and the academies. In 1825, the 
University of Orleans having then about run its course, a 
charter was granted to a new institution in Jackson, intended 
to replace it, called the College of Louisiana, with an annual 
appropriation from the state of $5,000. This continued until 
1845, when its sale was decided upon, and it passed into the 
hands of the Methodists as Centenary College. Other state- 
supported colleges of this period were the College of Jefferson 
and the College of Franklin, but both of these were of relatively 
short duration.*® 


First Steps Towarp Free Pusiic SCHOOLS 


Meanwhile, in 1806, an act was passed to provide for the 
founding of one or more free public schools in every county of 
the Territory. This was the first action taken in Louisiana 
looking towards free schools, but it was repealed in 1808, thus 
putting into operation the old provision for county academies. 
For these academies, in 1811, the sum of $2,000 was appro- 
priated for building an academy in each of the twelve counties, 
and an annual grant of $500 was made to each. In 1821 this 
annual grant was raised to $800 and provision made that eight 
free students should be admitted to each academy and supplied 
with “books, quills, and paper.” A parish tax of $1,000 was 
authorized to be raised. It appears from this that these schools 
were not free to all at first. It was by slow and painful stages 
that the all-free system gained the mastery. In 1827 the state 
gave $2.63 monthly for the instruction of each student in one 
or more schools in each parish. In 1833 this was increased 
to $4.00 per month, provided the number did not exceed ten. 
At this time the custom of subsidizing private academies was 
begun. The bounty of the state was given on condition that 
free instruction be given poor children. The state was not yet 
committed to the principle of free public schools. On this foot- 
ing of limited appropriations these schools remained till the 
adoption in 1847 of the all-free public school system. But the 
ideas of Jefferson had reached Louisiana, for a report to the 


10 Edwin Whitfield Fay, The History of Education in Louisiana, United 
States Bureau of Education, Circular of Education No. 1, 1898, pp. 30-53. 
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legislature in 1817 by the chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion said that “in every country where the people are called on 
to govern themselves it is necessary that public instruction 
should be the object of national solicitude.” ™ 

Governor Dupré called attention in 1831 to the fact that, 
although the state was expending $50,000 annually for a paro- 
chial school system, very little good had been realized. In many 
parishes there was no public school at all, although the people 
got the money. His successor, Governor Roman, bears the same 
testimony and recommends the abolition of the existing system 
as a useless waste of public funds. The reason for this was the 
repugnance felt by most parents to having their children edu- 
cated at the expense of the state. They would not send their 
sons to school where they were regarded as objects of public 
charity and as forming an inferior class. “Common schools, 
wholly free,” said Roman, “are the only ones that can succeed 
under our form of government.” ?” 

In 1836 the committee on education reported that the exist- 
ing system was entirely useless and recommended more effec- 
tive measures for public free schools, but again nothing was 
done. 

The first start towards a real system of public schools in 
Louisiana was made in New Orleans in 1841. Authorized in 
that year to make provision for the education of all her chil- 
dren, New Orleans secured the services of Mr. A. J. Shaw, a 
former assistant of Horace Mann in organizing the common 
school system of Massachusetts. Shaw thus became the or- 
ganizer of a city system of free public education in the South- 
west. In this year, $7,500 was appropriated for the primary 
schools, one-half to be raised by the city. With this act began 
the first all-free schools in New Orleans. Subsidies were abol- 
ished and tuition was made free to all the children. ‘The reputa- 
tion of the New Orleans schools went abroad in Louisiana and 
the neighboring states.1% 

The article about education in the constitution of 1845 or- 
dered that “The Legislature shall establish free public schools 
throughout the State, and shall provide means for their support 


11 Fay, op. cit., pp. 32, 38-39. 

12 Fortier, op. cit., III, 194. 

18 Edwin Lewis Stephens, Education in Louisiana in the Closing Decades 
of the Nineteenth Century, p. 46. 
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by taxation on property and otherwise.” 1* A state superin- 
tendent was to be appointed for a term of two years and a 
seminary of learning was to be established at Alexandria. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of this constitution, a commission was 
appointed “to extend the free public school system.” “wo 
theatres were licensed at $3,000 each annually, the money to go 
to the schools. The beneficiary students were increased to one 
hundred for each school. In previous years the schools had ac- 
quired the character of institutions for educating the indigent 
and the instruction had been adapted to the needs of poor and 
deficient boys who could attend only a short time. For the first 
time, the legislature in 1845 came out squarely for a free school 
system.*° 

Says Fay, “If we seek to characterize by a single word all 
the encouragement Louisiana gave to education between 1803 
and 1845 that word would be ‘beneficiarism.’” !* This, he im- 
plies, killed all the first movements for a system of free schools. 
With the downfall of these first systems, “beneficiarism’” was 
checked, though not entirely eliminated. As in many other 
southern states, it remained to be the curse of the school system 
of Louisiana for years to come. Robert M. Lusher says that 
$1,600,000 was expended by Louisiana for schools for indigents 
between 1812 and 1845. 

The development of the first free public schools in Louisiana 
may be summed up as follows: The first free school act was 
adopted by the state in 1847. The school age was limited to 
from six to sixteen. [he treasurer reported 29,334 children in 
the state between these ages in 1847. For the support of the 
system a tax of one mill on the dollar was recommended and 
a poll tax required. Congress had granted in 1826 the sixteenth 
section of every township of land in the state for the use of 
the schools. In 1841 a further grant of ro per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of public lands was made by Congress. A superintendent 
of public instruction was authorized in 1847 for the first time, 
and Alexander Dimitry, a fine scholar and an experienced 
teacher, familiar with the best systems of instruction in the 
United States and Europe, was appointed.17 


14 Fortier, op. cit., IIl, 237. 

15 Stephens, op. cit., p. 46. 

16 Op. cit., p. 62. 

17 Fortier, op. cit., III, 250; Fay, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Dimitry was far in advance of his times. His report on the 
results of a thorough investigation of the schools in different 
parts of the state showed great apathy among the people and 
general inefficiency among school officers and teachers. He 
urged the necessity of parish superintendents as the first step 
toward improving this condition. Parish superintendents were 
employed in some counties for a time, but unfortunately the 
legislature of 1852 abolished this office on the ground that too 
much money was expended for it out of the small total educa- 
tional fund. Dimitry lamented the fact that the school fund of 
$300,000 could not possibly provide instruction for each child 
who needed it; but, with a statesman’s foresight, he declared 
that school officials should use this fund to give some real edu- 
cation to the largest number possible and so establish a stand- 
ard, in accordance with which a complete system of schools 
might be built in the future. It is interesting to note that Super- 
intendent Dimitry advocated in 1849 the consolidation of coun- 
try schools. He said that little isolated schools with only a few 
pupils and poorly trained teachers should be brought together 
into larger central schools—a proposal which did not begin to be 
carried out in the South until some fifty years later. 


Earty Osstracites To Pusrtic EDUCATION 


During the whole first century of Louisiana’s history, there 
were no public schools in the parishes bordering on the Gulf, 
and the children were gathered into the parish schools and 
taught by the Sisters of the Holy Name or by the priests. 
When it is remembered that the settlers in Louisiana for a hun- 
dred years were mostly French Catholic and were accustomed 
in their old homes to look to the priests and the nuns to edu- 
cate their children, it will be understood why they accepted 
this system and were either indifferent or opposed to the public 
schools when they were started. Supported by donations or 
small tuition fees, the instruction was given by priests and nuns 
who received no salaries. Too high tribute cannot be paid to 
these religious teachers who cast their lot with the pioneers of 
Louisiana and braved all the perils of those early years to min- 
ister to the spiritual and mental welfare of the people. Theirs 
was a heroic service. 

The instruction given in these church schools was simple 
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and was aimed chiefly to prepare the children for confirma- 
tion in the Church. When the children had learned the Credo 
and the Ave Maria the nun thought her duty was performed, 
and the children of the poorer class went no further. The peo- 
ple of means sent their children to the cities or abroad for their 
education. The girls went ‘to the Ursuline Convent in New 
Orleans or to similar schools in France, while the boys were 
sent to the schools in the North or to the Continent to be 
trained for the professions. 

The sentiment in southern Louisiana was for a long time 
opposed to educating at public expense the children of parents 
able to pay in church or private schools. Public free schools for 
paupers were tolerated, but that was all. A stigma was thus at- 
tached to public schools which lasted down to the end of the 
century. When, therefore, about 1890, they were first carried 
into southern Louisiana, the reception given them was very 
discouraging. The great masses of people being Catholics re- 
garded them as antagonistic to the faith handed down by their 
fathers. This condition is readily understood when it is recalled 
that as late as 1890 at least half of the children in southern 
Louisiana could not speak a word of English and that many 
of their teachers had only a very imperfect knowledge of that 
language. This sentiment against the public schools was over- 
come only after training schools for teachers had been estab- 
lished and young girls from these country parishes came back 
home to teach the children of their own communities. The bet- 
ter schools taught by them gradually won the support of these 
people. 


Joun McDonocu 


One of the men who did the most for education in Louisiana, 
as well as in Maryland, was John McDonogh. This great public 
benefactor was born of Ulster-Scotch parentage in Baltimore 
in 1779 and received a good English education in the local 
schools. Going to work for a Mr. Taylor in a house engaged 
in foreign trade, he was sent on various voyages to New Or- 
leans and other places and early rose to a responsible position. 
When ‘Taylor established a business in New Orleans, Mc- 
Donogh was given charge of it and soon became so successful 
that he founded one of his own. At twenty-four he was al- 
ready established as a successful merchant in New Orleans. He 
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then went to England and prospered so greatly that he or- 
ganized there another firm, John McDonogh and Company. 
He now acquired real estate and built warehouses in New Or- 
leans and became a director in the Louisiana Bank. He rapidly 
grew very rich. 

McDonogh was a quiet, temperate, and reserved man and his 
social life was very limited. Though he had not received much 
education he appreciated its value and sent his brother to Prince- 
ton. He took no part in politics. In the period of Aaron Burtr’s 
machinations he stood by the government. In 1817 he removed 
from New Orleans to one of his plantations across the river 
and continued a retired life. 

In 1820 McDonogh began to take an interest in orphans and 
put some girls in a convent to be educated and sent some boys 
to school in Massachusetts. He bought many slaves for the 
purpose of making them free. His plan was to train them be- 
fore he liberated them, so they could take care of themselves. 
Some he trained to be clerks in his business. He kept the mat- 
ter a secret between himself and his slaves until he had worked 
the plan out. After he had sent the first shipload to Africa in 
1842, he explained to the public his motives and methods. He 
also worked out a plan by which slaves could work on Satur- 
day and Sunday, save their money, and buy their freedom from 
their owners. He tried to educate some selected Negroes to send 
abroad as leaders, teachers, or physicians, and put them under 
the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Two, 
for example, he sent to Lafayette College in Pennsylvania. One, 
named David, became a teacher and missionary and went to 
Liberia ; another, Washington, was educated to be a doctor. 
When Washington refused to go to Liberia, stayed in New 
York and became a hack-driver, McDonogh grew discouraged 
in his individual efforts and commenced to codperate with the 
American Colonization Society. 

The education of the poor whites became his chief interest. 
All his life he devoted much money to the education and care 
of orphans and other dependents. 

McDonogh died in 1850. After making provision for his 
sister and her family and for sending all his slaves to Liberia, 
he gave the entire residue of his estate for the education of 
the poor and the promotion of the emancipation of the slaves. 
Half of the income of his estate was to be given to the Ameri- 
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can Colonization Society for forty years. One-eighth of the 
income was to go to an asylum for poor boys and girls in New 
Orleans ; one-eighth, for another institution for destitute orphan 
boys in New Orleans ; and one-eighth, for establishing a farm 
school near the city of Baltimore for boys from the towns in 
Maryland and the other maritime cities and villages of the coun- 
try. This fund was to accumulate until it reached $3,000,000, 
which has now been attained. The balance went to the city of 
New Orleans, where it accumulated until it was nearly a mil- 
lion dollars, and was expended in building and furnishing thirty 
permanent public schoolhouses. All of his property was to be 
invested in real estate. His will is interesting and instructive : 


The first, principal, and chief object I have at heart, the object 
which has actuated and filled my soul from early boyhood with a 
desire to acquire a fortune, is the education of the poor without 
the cost of a cent to them in the cities of New Orleans and Balti- 
more and their respective suburbs. I desire that they “may receive 
a common English education, but it is to be particularly under- 
stood, a moral and religious one.” ... It is my desire, and I request, 
that the blessings of education may be extended to the poor 
throughout every town, village and hamlet in the States of Louisiana 
and Maryland....So well convinced am I (after a long life and 
intercourse with my fellowmen of all classes) of the truth that “the 
happiness of this life is altogether on the side of the virtuous and 
industrious poor,” that had I children (which I have not) and a 
fortune to leave behind me at death, I would bequeath (after a vir- 
tuous education, to effect which nothing should be spared) a very 
small amount to each, merely sufficient to incite them to habits of 
industry and frugality, and no more.*® 


He asked in his will that the children of the free schools 
might once a year, on the date of his death, be allowed to visit 
and plant a few simple flowers at his grave. This the children 
have done ever since. 


War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Now comes the terrible period of the Civil War and Re- 
construction. Louisiana in 1861 joined hands with the other 
southern states in setting up the Confederacy. By adopting the 


18 William Allan, Life and Work of John McDonogh, p. 78. 
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constitution of 1857, she continued her school machinery as 
before. One of the first acts of the legislature under the Con- 
federate government was an appropriation of nearly half a 
million dollars for the public schools ; but as Admiral Farragut 
soon thereafter captured New Orleans and General B. F. Butler 
was given charge of the city and the adjoining parishes, little 
of this fund was used for school purposes. Butler put northern 
teachers in the schools, set spies upon those of southern birth, 
and turned out many of those best known and loved by the 
people. The result was that the schools were abandoned by all 
except a few northerners and Negroes. 

Louisiana was one of the first of the southern states to be 
reconstructed. [his was undertaken in 1864 under the plan of 
President Lincoln. The public education laws of 1857, which 
had been adopted by the Confederate state, were carried for- 
ward. No general school act was passed during this period. 
Under the Lincoln Reconstruction the officials were conserva- 
tive citizens, with the result that good progress was being made 
when the de congressional plan was introduced and Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s plan put out. Under the congressional military 
scheme the Freedmen’s Bureau was given charge of the schools 
and proceeded to reorganize them. The Bureau employed one 
hundred and twenty-five teachers in the seventy-eight schools 
of New Orleans and adjacent territory and enrolled about eight 
thousand Negro children. A superintendent was imported from 
the North with an elaborate staff, and dissatisfaction and trouble 
began. 

When the people got control of their state temporarily in 
1867 and.a democratic governor was elected, Robert M. Lusher, 
a man of learning, character, and teaching experience was ap- 
pointed superintendent and started to reform the demoralized 
schools. Unfortunately, his term was cut short immediately by 
the overthrow of the people’s government and the return of 
the Reconstruction crowd with its Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The congressional military government went back into force 
in 1868 and continued until 1876. During this period the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of men imported from the North, 
southern renegades, and Negroes, with an army at their back. 
A northern man was elected governor, and an utter stranger 
was made state superintendent of public education. 

The new Reconstruction Convention of 1868 adopted a con- 
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stitution containing the same provisions with regard to public 
education as the old ones, with the exception that separate 
schools were forbidden. It stated: “All children... between 
... six and twenty-one shall be admitted to the public schools, 
or other institutions of learning sustained or established by the 
State in common, without distinction of color, race or previous 
condition. There shall be no separate school or institution of 
learning established exclusively for any race by the State of 
Louisiana.” 19 At least one school should be established in each 
parish. This law was everywhere energetically resisted and 
never enforced. It amounted to the exclusion of the whites from 
the schools altogether. The superintendent of schools in 1877 
declared that “nine-tenths of the Negroes themselves preferred 
separate schools for their children and that only mulattoes, chil- 
dren of mixed blood, attended the public schools.” This legis- 
lation destroyed the system of public schools for the time being. 

The legislature of 1869 enacted a general school bill pro- 
viding an elaborate organization: a state board of education 
with the superintendent as chairman and one member from 
each congressional district, appointed by the governor. The 
state was divided into six districts with a superintendent over 
each one, appointed by the state board. This state board also 
appointed the parish school boards and the boards for incor- 
porated towns and villages; the parish boards appointed the 
district boards and the town boards appointed the ward boards. 
It was a strong political organization, planned to provide the 
largest number of offices for the party in power. When some of 
their own teachers rebelled against the mixed schools, the act 
was amended so that teachers refusing to accept a pupil of 
either race were subject to fine and imprisonment and sued for 
damages. 

T. H. Harris, superintendent of schools in Louisiana since 
1908, says in his history : 


If the administration of public affairs could have been left in the 
hands of the white men of the state possessing brains and character, 
as President Lincoln intended, and the Northern carpetbaggers, 
local renegades, and negro pawns kept out, the people would have 
much earlier repaired the ruins of war and rebuilt their fortunes, 
and the public school system, along with the other departments of 


19 Fay, op. cit., p. 101. 
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state, would have escaped the deadening hand of political ineffi- 
ciency and graft. But such could not be. 


The George Peabody Board now took the position that un- 
der this congressional Reconstruction scheme of organization 
in Louisiana public school training, while providing for the 
Negro children, was denied to all the white children. It there- 
fore employed former State Superintendent Lusher to help the 
white people throughout the state to provide schools for their 
children.** ‘These schools were organized under private auspices 
in thirty-three rural towns and were conducted ten months of 
the year. Seven institutions in rural Louisiana also established 
free normal departments for training teachers for these schools, 
which were supported entirely from the Peabody Fund from 
1868 to 1884. 

When President Hayes in 1877 ordered the military forces 
withdrawn from the vicinity of New Orleans, Francis T. 
Nicholls was elected governor and Robert M. Lusher became 
superintendent again. Lusher was now an important factor in 
the development of a permanent school system. Before the 
adoption of the new constitution in 1879 an act was passed pro- 
viding a small state board of education, which went to work 
immediately. Recognizing that the radicals in Congress might 
still interfere, nothing was said in the constitution about separate 
schools for the races. The school boards were left to keep the 
races separate. The constitution recognized the old New Or- 
leans University, authorized the establishment of a university 
for Negroes in New Orleans, and made an appropriation of a 
like amount for each of them. The Reconstruction administra- 
tion had dissipated the school fund derived from the sixteenth- 
section grant, and a state certificate for about $1,131,000 at 4 
per cent interest was issued to represent it. The amount of 
$182,300, due the Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
had been obtained from the grant of land under the Morrill 
Act and also dissipated, was certified at 5 per cent. Fay says, 
“No human ingenuity could ferret out how great a portion of 
the large appropriations made in reconstruction days ever 
reached the schools.” 2? 


20 The Story of Public Education in Louisiana, pp. 23-24. 
21 See above, pp. 119-21. 
22 Op. Cit., p. 105. 
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Tue Post-War YEARS 


Under these difficult conditions the schools were opened 
in Louisiana in 1877. The people of the state had never had 
much interest in public education, and after the experience 
with the Reconstruction government they were much disgusted 
with the whole business. Public sentiment in behalf of public 
schools had to be built up from the bottom. With the excep- 
tion of New Orleans, there was no organization or money in 
the parishes with which to start the schools. Impoverished by 
war and spoliation, the people were not disposed to tax them- 
selves. Under these gloomy prospects, Superintendent Lusher 
entered upon his duties. With the aid of a small Peabody Fund, 
he made a brave beginning, however, and carried on the schools 
until 1880, when he was succeeded by Edwin W. Fay. 

The period from 1880 to 1890 was necessarily a difficult 
one. Following the orgy of Reconstruction with its extortion 
and waste, the people opposed taxation for all purposes. Poverty 
was widespread, and it was all they could do to provide food 
and clothing for their families. The administration of the schools 
was in the hands of political appointees, and there was no con- 
structive leadership. Under such men it was impossible to se- 
cure the needed legislation or appropriations for the schools. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, some progress was made 
in educating and preparing the people to build their educational 
institutions. 

The provisions in the constitution adopted in 1879 were 
poor, but they mark the beginning of the evolution of the mod- 
ern system of schools in Louisiana. It said simply that “the 
General Assembly shall provide for the establishment, mainte- 
nance and support of public schools.” An annual poll tax of one 
dollar was required for the schools, but no other tax was fixed. 
A state superintendent was provided with a salary of $2,000 a 
year, and parish superintendents were paid $200 a year. 

But the interest in public education increased from this time 
on. The question of mixed schools was settled, and the idea 
that public schools were merely a charity was replaced by the 
conception of the free school as the common agency for pre- 
paring all the children for useful life and citizenship. 

The State Public School Teachers’ Association and the state 
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institutes for teachers, organized under the office of the state 
institute conductor and the institutes established first at Ruston 
and later at Lafayette for secondary education, promoted in- 
terest in systematic education methods which produced results 
in the constitution of 1898 and in subsequent legislation. One 
and one-quarter mills was now required to be levied for the 
schools and an “annual” poll tax was made a prerequisite of 
voting. 

The Peabody Normal Seminary for the whites, supported 
by the Peabody Board, was opened in New Orleans in 1870, 
and the normal school for colored students, also aided by the 
Peabody Fund, was opened there in 1877. These local institu- 
tions helped, but did not meet the needs of the teachers of the 
whole state. The State Normal School at Natchitoches was 
established in 1884, with an appropriation of $6,000 annually, 
supplemented by a donation of $3,000 from the Peabody Fund. 
These schools did much to prepare the way for the effective 
movement for a school system which was to begin in 18go. 

After the Civil War the chief builders of the institutions of 
state education in Louisiana were William Preston Johnston 
and the brothers, David French and Thomas Duckett Boyd. 
The work these men did under the difficult conditions prevail- 
ing deserves to be recorded. 


WILLIAM PrEsTON JOHNSTON 


One of the noblest advocates of public education in the post- 
war period in the South was William Preston Johnston, the 
builder and first president of Tulane University of Louisiana. 
Johnston was a son of Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston of the 
United States Army and afterwards a brilliant general in the 
Confederate Army, who was killed in the battle of Shiloh. 
Young Johnston, after a preparatory course at home, entered 
the junior class at Yale and was graduated in 1831 in the class 
with Daniel C. Gilman. They, with Andrew D. White, were 
members of the same fraternity. Here were three men who 
established great new universities in America: White built 
Cornell ; Gilman, the Johns Hopkins ; and Johnston, Tulane. 
In each case the work was original, each on its own line, and 
each adapted to the local situation and needs. 

After studying law at Louisville, Johnston practised there 
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until the War of Secession began, when he recruited troops 
for the Confederacy. After a period of service in northern 
Virginia in 1861, he was chosen by President Jefferson Davis 
in 1862 to be his private secretary. In this difficult position he 
acted with such consummate tact and devotion that he com- 
manded the perfect confidence and respect of all with whom 
he came in contact. He remained with his chief to the end and 
was captured and imprisoned with him. 

After his release, his health having been seriously injured, 
Johnston rested for a time in Canada and then resumed his 
legal practice in Washington. When his great friend, General 
Lee, president of Washington College, urged him in 1867 to 
join in the work of that institution, he accepted the chair of 
history and literature, for which he was admirably fitted. 

In 1880 Johnston became president of the Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge, and brought it forward as a useful 
institution. He thus became acquainted with the conditions and 
the needs of the people of Louisiana. When the old University 
of Louisiana at New Orleans was united with Mr. Paul Tulane’s 
foundation and became Tulane University of Louisiana, Johns- 
ton became its president in 1884. 

President Johnston drew together into the new university 
all the different educational institutions in New Orleans. The 
old University, which had been a mere college, became the 
academic department; the medical college became the medical 
department of the University ; and a college for women of uni- 
versity grade was founded on the Sophie Newcomb bequest. 

President Johnston addressed himself next to building up 
the public school system in Louisiana. This was, as has been 
shown, in an utterly chaotic condition. He became the life of 
the Louisiana Educational Society, which gathered together 
the friends of the schools in a powerful organization, aroused 
an interest in the schools in both the city and the state, and laid 
the foundations for the development which followed. He put 
the entire University at the disposal of the common school 
teachers for their training and organized a campaign of educa- 
tion which reached every important town in the state. 

President Johnston was an earnest advocate of universal 
education by the state. In an address before the Louisiana State 
Public School Teachers’ Association on the subject of “State 
Education as a Factor in Civilization,” he affirmed principles 
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in advance of his time and prophetic of the campaign of the 
Southern Education Conference of twenty years later. After 
quoting the French philosopher Guizot’s definition of civiliza- 
tion as “the notion of progress... of a people advancing, of a 
people in the course of improvement and melioration,” he ex- 
plained “progress and development as an improvement in the 
organization and well-being of the social state combined with a 
quickening of the mind in the individual man.” ** In conclusion 


he said: 


In trying to make clear my notion of civilization, I have de- 
scribed a state of affairs that necessarily implies general education, 
which must mean State education. It is the business of the State to 
train up its children to be useful citizens, each to fill his place and 
do his part in the social order....It has long been the theory on 
which society has acted, that it is the duty of the state not only to 
protect its citizens in their fundamental rights, but to use all possible 
means to give them the opportunity for the highest development 
of their native powers and gifts;...It is at last clearly perceived 
that the purpose for which the state exists is, as I have said, a con- 
stant evolution toward a better moral order, expressing itself in a 
higher and purer civilization, and that this progress of society is 
to be achieved only by that training of the individual which we 
sum up under the term education.” 


On this creed President Johnston founded the institutions 
in New Orleans. It was an advanced position to take at the 
time. Upon it Louisiana has now built her educational system. 


Davip Frencu Boyp 


David French and Thomas Duckett Boyd, who had a large 
part in building Louisiana’s state institutions, were the grand- 
sons of Thomas Duckett Boyd, a Scotch-Irishman, resident of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, who was a neighbor and friend 
of Thomas Jefferson and named a son after him. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Boyd, after receiving his education in the University 
of Virginia, settled in Wytheville, Virginia, and there his two 
distinguished sons were born ; David French in 1834 and Thomas 
Duckett twenty years later. wed French was educated at the 


23 William Preston Johnston, An Address before the Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, December 28, 1893 (pamphlet), p. 2. 
24 Ibid., pp. 4-8. 
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University of Virginia. After being graduated in 1856 he taught 
private schools in Virginia and Louisiana for several years and 
was then elected professor of the ancient languages and English 
literature in the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning, founded 
upon government land grants. This institution had just been 
‘organized as a state institution. The Seminary was to be a liter- 
ary institution with military discipline, which was considered 
the best method for controlling the unruly southern youth. This 
Seminary was the beginning of the future state university. The 
board of supervisors had elected William Tecumseh Sherman, 
afterwards the famous Federal general, as superintendent. 

It is interesting to note that Sherman, in applying for the 
place in a letter to Governor R. C. Wickliffe, president of the 
board, referred him “to the officers of the army from General 
Scott down, and in your own State to Col. Braxton Bragg, 
Major P. G. T. Beauregard and Richard Taylor, Esquire.” *5 
These gentlemen, who supported him in his labors for the Semi- 
nary, became afterwards his opponents on the field of battle. 
Superintendent Sherman organized the Seminary from the 
ground up. A large building had been erected at Pineville, 
three miles from Alexandria, but everything else had to be pro- 
vided. He made the necessary preparations and opened the 
school on January 2, 1860, with sixty cadets. 

When the attitude towards slavery of his brother, John 
Sherman, afterwards senator from Ohio and secretary of the 
treasury, became known in Louisiana, the politicians attacked 
Colonel Sherman and demanded that he make his position on 
the subject known. Governor Thomas O. Moore, after assuring 
Sherman of his confidence and support, requested him to give 
the public his views on slavery as he saw it in Louisiana and 
throughout the South. Sherman says he answered “that the 
people of Louisiana were hardly responsible for slavery, as 
they had inherited it ; that I found two distinct conditions of 
slavery, domestic and field hands. The domestic slaves, em- 
ployed by the families, were probably better treated than any 
slaves on earth ; but the condition of the field hands was differ- 
ent, depending more on the temper and disposition of their 
masters and overseers than were those employed about the 
house ;... were I a citizen of Louisiana, and a member of the 
Legislature, I would deem it wise to bring the legal condition 

25 Lloyd Lewis, Sherman: Fighting Prophet, p. 113. 
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Upper left, Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of the University of Mississippi and 
president of Columbia University, New York. Upper right, William Preston 
Johnston, builder and first president of Tulane University. Lower left, David 
French Boyd, president of Louisiana State University. Lower right, Thomas 
Duckett Boyd, president of the State Normal School at Natchitoches and later 
president of Louisiana State University 


Upper left, Joseph Desha Pickett, state superintendent of public instruction in 
Kentucky from 1879 to 18o9r. Upper right, Andrew Johnson, first governor of 
Tennessee to advocate taxes for schools. Lower left. Junius Jordan, state super- 
intendent of public instruction in Arkansas. Lower right, John James Doyne, 
twice superintendent of public instruction in Arkansas and first president of 
the Arkansas State Normal School 
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of the slaves more near the status of human beings under all 
Christian and civilized governments. In the first place, I argued 
that, in sales of slaves made by the State, I would forbid the 
separation of families, letting the father, mother, and children 
be sold together to one person, instead of each to the highest 
bidder. And, again, I would advise the repeal of the statute 
which enacted a severe penalty for even the owner to teach his 
slave to read and write, because that actually qualified property 
and took away a part of its value.” *° 

The board supported Superintendent Sherman in his posi- 
tion and he made marked progress in building the institution. 
When Louisiana seceded in 1861, however, he resigned in a 
letter to Governor Moore, dated January 18, 1861, in which 
he said: “As I occupy a quasi-military position under the laws 
of the State, I deem it proper to acquaint you that I accepted 
the position when Louisiana was a State in the Union, and when 
the motto of this seminary was, inserted in Eyecbls over the 
main door, “By the liberality We the General Government of 
the United States—the Union—esto perpetua.’...If Louisiana 
withdraws from the Federal Union, I prefer to maintain my 
allegiance to the Constitution as long as a fragment of it sur- 
vives ; and my longer stay here would be wrong in every sense 
of the word.” 27 His resignation | was accepted by the Governor 
on January 23, with an expression of respect, confidence, and 
admiration. 

David French Boyd immediately entered the service of the 
Confederacy with the other professors, and the company in 
which he was a private was sent to Virginia, where it was 
incorporated in Richard Taylor’s brigade of Stonewall Jackson’s 
corps and took part in its famous Valley campaign. Boyd rose 
rapidly in the ranks and was made a major in 1862. When 
Taylor was transferred to the Trans- -Mississippi department, 
Boyd accompanied him as captain of engineers. 

Major Boyd was elected superintendent of the Louisiana 
State Seminary of Learning and reopened it in October, 1865. 
It was a difficult problem to obtain appropriations from state 
legislatures controlled by carpetbaggers and Negroes and at 
the same time to preserve the institution for the exclusive use 
of the white young men of Louisiana. 


26 Memoirs of General William T. Sherman by Himself, 1, 149. 
27 Ibid., pp. 155-56. 
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Many difficulties confronted Boyd from time to time. When 
the Seminary building was burned in 1869 he secured tem- 
porary accommodations for the school in the building recently 
erected in Baton Rouge for the deaf and dumb. By 1870 the 
Seminary had made such progress that the legislature renamed 
it the Louisiana State University and made Boyd president. In 
1877 the Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
had been previously located near New Orleans, was merged 
with the University, bringing with it the income on the land 
grant and the subsequent additions thereto. Boyd was a man 
of boundless energy and quick to assume responsibility and to 
take action when something should be done. By his aggressive 
policy in combining these institutions and their funds, he in- 
curred the enmity of the politicians, who succeeded in removy- 
ing him in 1880 from the University. In 1884 the board that 
had dismissed him reappointed him. In 1886 he resigned as 
president but remained at the University two years longer as 
professor of engineering, before resigning. In January, 1897, 
he was invited back as professor of philosophy and civics in the 
University and continued there until his death in 1899. 


Tuomas Duckett Boyp 


The chief school man in Louisiana during the last decades 
of the century was Thomas Duckett Boyd, the younger brother. 
Thomas served as adjunct professor, commandant of cadets, 
and professor in the University until 1888, when he was called 
to be president of the State Normal School at Natchitoches. 

Boyd now became the leader in the development of the 
public schools of Louisiana. He created a popular demand for 
free public schools by holding teachers’ institutes and summer 
normal schools in all parts of the state at public expense, in 
which he was aided by the Peabody Fund. These meetings 
were as much for the education of the people as for the training 
of the teachers. He aided in the organization of the Louisiana 
Educational Association, the mother of the larger Teachers’ 
Association of today, ana established the Louisiana School 
Review and made it the journal of the association. He originated 
the law providing for a state institute conductor, which opened 
the way for the state department of education. He brought 
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many distinguished educators from other states to address the 
public in these meetings. 

Among Boyd’s students was Thomas H. Harris, the present 
state superintendent of public education in Louisiana, who has 
ably filled that office for three decades ; and in his faculty was 
Edwin Lewis Stephens, now president of the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, who has had a large part in 
advancing the teaching profession in the state. 

In the eight years i the Normal School, Boyd did a great 
work for public education. He changed the idea of the schools 
from that of a charity institution to an institution of all the 
people to train efficient citizens. He elevated the teacher from 
a temporary hireling to a trained professional. 

When first elected to the presidency of the University in 
1896, Boyd declined emphatically, declaring it to be his opinion 
that he could best serve the state by training teachers at the 
Normal School. Only after a second election and a visit from 
a delegation of trustees and friends was he prevailed upon to 
accept the presidency and to return to the University. He had 
had ideal preparation for the office he was now to fill. Through 
long years as professor and then as president of the Normal 
School, he had developed into the ablest leader of public edu- 
cation that Louisiana has ever had. His experience as builder 
of the Normal School had caused him to adopt a principle in 
his public relations which explains his remarkable success with 
the people. This principle, says Colonel Arthur T. Prescott, 
of the State University of Louisiana, was to “strive to give the 
people the sort of institution they heed If their representatives 
are unwilling to go this far, take what you can get and make 
it render the maximum service to the State.” 28 

Boyd was elected president of the State University in 1896 
and labored for it thirty years. He made it the capstone of the 
Louisiana state school system and united it with the secondary 
schools which supplied the cultural influences and higher train- 
ing to make the elementary schools contribute to the life of 
the people. He secured a permanent income for the University 
by a millage tax for its support with authority in the legislature 
to make additional appropriations as they might be required. 


28 A. T. Prescott, Address at the Memorial Services for Colonel Thomas 
Duckett Boyd, November 5, 1933, “In Memoriam, Thomas Duckett Boyd 
(1854-1932), The Louisiana State University Alumni News, IX (Dec., 1933), 4. 
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The department of education in the institution was in due time 
expanded into a real college of education. The teaching staff 
was increased from twenty-two in 1896 to one hundred and 
fifty-one in 1927. The University was finally opened to women. 
Colonel Boyd died in November, 1932, after having served as 
president of the Normal School and as professor and president 
of the University for fifty years. 

The act adopted in 1888 had been largely the result of the 
influence of President Johnston, President Thomas D. Boyd 
and Professor Henry E. Chambers.?*° They secured the law to 
require the police juries to appropriate annually one and a half 
mills for the public schools, which had been merely permissive 
before. Although many of the juries ignored the law for a 
time, it became the basis of the first definite progress in the 
schools.°° 

29 Through long years of service as high school principal, normal school 
teacher, college professor, institute conductor, school journal editor, educa- 
tional campaigner, and textbook writer, Professor Henry E. Chambers, of 


Tulane University, exerted great influence for school improvement. 
8° See Vol. II for the later history of Louisiana schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ARKANSAS TO 1900 


THe Earty ACADEMIES 


of Louisiana, Arkansas was separated into a territory 

by act of Congress on March 28, 1819. [his territory, 
at first a wilderness of forest and prairie inhabited by a very 
few Indians, was settled almost exclusively by pioneers from 
the other states, who came in the early days by broadhorns 
and keelboats on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, or on horseback or in covered wagons from 
the states farther east. According to the census of 1850, of the 
fourteen states contributing to the population of Arkansas, 
ten were southern states. This population, being quite homo- 
geneous and overwhelmingly southern, had the same ideals 
about government and education as the people in the older 
states and were thoroughly committed to slavery. 

It was natural that this people should follow the educational 
methods with which they were familiar in their old homes and 
establish only private or church schools. The private academies 
supplied the needs of the people of Arkansas, as they did those 
of other southern states, for a long time. 

There were three types of these academies in the early days 
in Arkansas. First, there were the unincorporated academies 
of the churches and of groups of private persons. They charged 
tuition, varying from $1.00 to $2.00 per month, and gave in- 
struction in the elementary branches, with a little Latin and 
mathematics. A second and humbler class of schools grew up 
in the sparsely settled sections, called “forest schools.” ? They 
had no trustees, but were established by a single person or a 
group of persons, who built a cabin for a schoolhouse and 
employed a teacher, usually some itinerant man of limited 


1 General acknowledgment for data in this chapter is made to Stephen B. 
Weeks, History of Public School Education in Arkansas; and to Josiah H. 
Shinn, History of Education in Arkansas, both published by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

2 Frederick Gerstaecker, quoted in Weeks, op. cit., p. 14. 
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knowledge. The schoolhouses were log cabins with shingled 
roofs, daubed stick chimneys, plank doors, and windows with 
board shutters that were opened to admit the light. Slab boards 
on peg legs served for seats, and boards inserted between the 
logs furnished writing desks. The pupils came on horseback, 
or on their own bare feet, and brought their dinners with them. 
School took in at eight o’clock and continued until three or 
four. These schools taught only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.* The classes would repeat their lessons aloud in unison 
and those who made the most noise were supposed to be study- 
ing the hardest. 

A third class was composed of the incorporated academies, 
which were chartered with powers to control all funds, select 
teachers, and educate the poor without charge when possible, 
not as a right, but as a favor. These schools were exempted 
from taxation and authorized to receive endowments, not to 
exceed $250,000, besides buildings and equipments. After 1850 
their charters were broadened somewhat, and a number were 
elevated into colleges and empowered to grant degrees. ‘The acts 
incorporating them at first required that the sexes be educated 
separately. These schools were not free, though it was provided 
that children of the poor should be instructed gratis whenever 
the funds of the institutions would permit. 

One of these academy charters is interesting as containing 
the first suggestion of instruction in agriculture. The Reverend 
Cephas Washburn, a Congregational minister from New Eng- 
land, was one of the founders in 1844 of the Far West Semi- 
nary, on the manual labor plan. The charter says “an honorary 
premium shall be conferred on such students as, in addition to 
the ordinary branches, shall have attended scientifically to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and shall have acquired a prac- 
tical skill in agriculture or some one branch of mechanics.” 4 

All these academies owed their origin to private initiative 
and private munificence, and were designed primarily to serve 
those who were able to pay. They furnished the rudiments of 
a liberal education and supplied the needs of the people down 
to the Civil War. 

The school was considered by these early pioneers a private 
business, the business of the parents, or at best the business of 


8 [bid. 
4 Weeks, op. cit., p. 18. 
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the church. More than in any other state, education belonged 
to the classes, not to the masses. There was no thought of state 
support or control. Education was a private advantage to be 
paid for by those who enjoyed it and not a necessity to be 
provided for all. It was a matter with which the state had 
nothing to do. 

Considering that the population of Arkansas was very sparse, 
with little opportunity for organization, bent on the conquest 
of nature and devoted to agriculture and to personal freedom, 
it is surprising how much was accomplished during the first 
half of the century. There were no large towns as centers of 
social and economic life, and a large Negro population compli- 
cated the problem. While academies multiplied for the educa- 
tion of the sons and daughters of the planters, there was no 
general system of education attempted until 1843. Though none 
of the academies provided for anything looking to universal 
education, they created a desire among the people for education, 
and they trained a few leaders who in later years strove to 
develop a system of schools in the state. 


Tue FepeRAL LAND GRANTS 


The history of the public lands granted by the federal gov- 
ernment, at various times, to the state for education is the story 
of the efforts of an inexperienced people, making many mis- 
takes, and yet at last realizing the need of universal education 
supported by general taxation. Out of an irregular system of 
academies originating from these public land grants there was 
finally evolved, however, a system of state schools. 

The federal grants were of three kinds, known as the semi- 
nary fund, the saline fund, and the sixteenth-section fund. The 
first two were given to the state ; the last was the property of 
the townships. All the lands granted to Arkansas for educational 
purposes were finally used for the public schools. The Univer- 
sity got none of them except the land grant for the agricultural 
and mechanical college, received later. 

The oldest of these funds was the sixteenth-section fund, 
which dates from the Ordinance of the Northwest Territory 
of 1787 and came to Arkansas at the time of the organization 
of the territory in 1819. The land grants from which the fund 
was derived called for about 928,000 acres. Though the first 
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constitution made no provision for a permanent school fund, 
the state accepted these lands on the terms on which they were 
granted, that is, to create a fund to be devoted to the support 
of education. 

All of the public lands were badly managed. The seminary 
and saline funds belonging to the counties and townships were 
invested locally and largely dissipated. Later, what was left of 
them was gathered up by the state and invested as a whole, 
each county being credited with its proportion of the income. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Up to 1837 the state had not recognized its obligation to 
educate all the children. No educational leader had arisen to 
teach the people their duty, and the endowments from the 
several land grants had melted away. The constitution under 
which Arkansas was admitted to the Union in 1836 contained 
provisions in regard to education similar to those of other 
western states. It provided that the General Assembly should 
devote the proceeds from the public lands to the establishment 
of schools and pass laws to “encourage the intellectual, scien- 
tific, and agricultural improvement” of the state. 

Governor James S. Conway in his message of 1837 was 
the first to call the attention of the people to their duty in 
this matter. ““Most of the States of the Union,” he said, “have 
adopted measures and created funds for a general system of 
education, and from their experience we are taught that an 
earlier movement in the same course would have advanced the 
moral and intellectual standard of their citizens ; and, learning 
wisdom from the experience of our neighbors, we can, in the 
outset, take such steps as will enable all our citizens to bestow 
on their children the benefits of education.” > This is the first 
time that universal education was proposed in Arkansas. 

Unfortunately, however, the state did not realize the neces- 
sity of supplementing the funds from public lands by taxation. 
In response to Governor Conway’s appeal, the Assembl 
ordered the sale of all the seminary lands and the use of the 
proceeds for the schools. But the business was miserably man- 
aged. The funds were made a part of the capital of the Bank 
of Arkansas and were lost. 

5 [bid., p. 26. 
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Governor Archibald Yell was the next to make proposals, 
which, if carried out, would have given Arkansas some schools. 
In 1840, he showed that he was far ahead of his time in advo- 
cating training in agriculture and industry. “As a large portion 
of our rising generation,” he said, “are designed for agricultural 
employments, I respectfully suggest such a system of education 
as would not only teach science and literature, but combining 
practical knowledge of the mode of farming, aitich will tend 
to inculcate principles of economy and industry.” 

He renewed this recommendation after his reélection in 
1843, but no attention was paid to it, and the waste of the 
funds went on. A general act was passed, however, which was 
the first state-wide effort to organize the public educational 
forces of the state. This act provided that the moneys from the 
sixteenth-section lands should constitute a perpetual fund for 
the counties, only the income of which should be used. School 
trustees were provided, who should control the funds, employ 
the teachers, and direct the schools. The school officers were 
authorized to receive donations and subscriptions to supplement 
the income from the land funds. But there was still no sugges- 
tion of state or local taxation. “Indigent children,” whose par- 
ents were unable to contribute, were to be received. This was 
merely a system of public schools on paper without adequate 
provision for its support. As a result, the auditor, Elias Conway, 
reported in 1844 that only fourteen counties had reported and 
that little had been done in these. He made the first suggestion 
for a state superintendent. 

By the act of 1843 a board of education was created con- 
sisting of the governor and a body of members ex officiis with- 
out a single professional teacher. There is no record that this 
board did anything, with the result that Governor Drew in 
1846 said: “The common school system heretofore attempted 
has not been carried into successful operation ; nor can it be in 
the absence of means, none having been provided except for 
the purchase of books.” But he makes no suggestion of taxation 
for the schools.® 

In 1849 came the last blow to the seminary fund. In an 
act passed that year, the legislature provided that the principals 


6 The reference to free books is to an act of 1843 to appropriate $1,000 
“out of the common school fund” for the purchase of books “for the use of 
the common schools in the State.” 
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of the seminary and saline funds should be divided among the 
counties in proportion to their school population and remain 
an “inviolate, permanent endowment fund,” which, however, 
might be loaned by the county treasurers at 10 per cent on 
good security and the income distributed among the districts 
in proportion to the school population. The “inviolate, perma- 
nent” funds were soon dissipated. 

The people appear to have despaired of having a system of 
state schools by this time. In a message to the Assembly in 1850, 
Governor John S. Roane, discouraged by this record of failure, 
argued against the proposal to establish a system at that time. 
Because of the sparseness of the population and the lack of 
educated leaders and teachers, he thought it useless to try to 
follow in the steps of the alder and more densely populated 
states in establishing public schools in Arkansas. He condemned 
the management of the land funds and declared that what was 
left was wholly inadequate. In lieu of a system of elementary 
schools, he recommended that one or more strong seminaries, 

“offering the advantages of a liberal education,” be established 
and adequately endowed from the remaining fuilide and that the 
law giving the land funds to the common schools be repealed. 
The only result of Governor Roane’s recommendations was 
that a law was passed in 1851 consolidating the funds and sim- 
plifying their management. It provided that the county courts 
should have “general jurisdiction, supervision, and control” of 
all the business of the common schools and that a common 
school commissioner should be elected in each township to be 
the executive officer. 

An act of 1853 made the school system more compact. It 
provided that the secretary of state should be school commis- 
sioner, but still there was no taxation for the schools. At this 
time a remarkable clause was inserted in the law looking toward 
compulsory education. “Guardians,” it said, “having control of 
wards eligible to the common schools, shall be required to send 
them to some good school, if any common school be taught in 
the township, at least one-fourth of the time.” Failure to do 
this was punishable with a fine. 

There was no general school law of importance enacted 
between 1853 and 1866 and the distribution of the school fund 
continued. 

In 1854 the state commissioner of common schools, David B. 
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Greer, after summarizing the difficulties, recommended the 
appointment of a state superintendent of public schools, “who 
should go out among the people, and with the spirit of the 
missionary preach the doctrine of educational salvation.” 7 

According to Governor Henry M. Rector, there were “only 
25 common schools organized and kept up in the state from the 
common-school fund” in 1860.8 

A law passed in 1862 forbade the further sale of the six- 
teenth-section lands and what was left was finally gathered 
into a single fund, to which was added the proceeds of all the 
lands granted later to the state by the United States ; all the 
moneys, stocks, and other properties belonging to any fund for 
education ; all the returns from escheats, estrays, unclaimed 
dividends or unclaimed shares of estates, fines, penalties, for- 
feitures ; and any future grants and devises not otherwise appro- 
priated, which should be securely invested and sacredly pre- 
served as a public school fund. By this act the public school 
fund was made to include all that was left of the wreck of land 
and other funds, all of which was absorbed in 1899 in what is 
now called the “permanent school fund.” 

In 1871 the United States commissioner of education esti- 
mated that this permanent school fund and its predecessors had 
lost up to that time three-quarters of a million dollars. On 
October 1, 1899, the treasurer of the state reported that after 
closing up all these funds according to the act of May 8 of 
that year, he had turned over to the permanent school fund 
a total of $649,700.° The permanent school fund of Arkansas 
amounted in 1910 to $1,137,905.7° 


THE SCHOOLS DURING RECONSTRUCTION Days 


The history of the Arkansas schools in the period following 
the Civil War presents a striking illustration of the difference 
between President Lincoln’s plan and the congressional plan of 
Reconstruction in their effect on education in the South. After 
the conquest of the northern and eastern sections of Arkansas 
and the occupation of Little Rock by the Federal forces in 

7 Weeks, op. cit., p. 41. 
8 House Journal, 1860, p. 102. 


9 Treasurer's Report, 1899-1900, p. 34. 
10 Treasurer's Report, September 5, 1910. 
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1863, the people were authorized by a proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to renew their allegiance, hold elections, and form 
a state government. 

Isaac Murphy, a native of Pennsylvania, who had come to 
Arkansas as a youth, grown up in the state, taught schools and 
practised law, had been the only man in the state convention 
of 1861 who voted against the ordinance of secession. Like 
many southerners of his time, he was as much opposed to 
coercion as he was to secession, but he stood with his people 
in the war. He now became their leader, was elected governor, 
and was recognized by President Lincoln. 

It was a great task that Murphy undertook. There were two 
governments in the state and two armies. A complete new 
organization had to be formed in all the counties. In spite of 
great difhculties, however, Murphy during the year 1864 organ- 
ized a stable government, which extended its authority over 
two-thirds of the old state. In accordance with the authority 
of President Lincoln’s proclamation, he pardoned all the Con- 
federate soldiers except certain officers, and restored them to 
the political rights they had exercised before the war. Many 
renewed their allegiance to the Union and took part in the 
reorganization of the state, with the result that the Assembly 
of 1866-67, the first after the new constitution was adopted, 
contained so many ex-Confederates that it was called by its 
enemies the “rebel legislature.” 

This legislature, controlled by citizens of the former state, 
was epoch-making. In his message in 1866, Governor Murphy 
urged the establishment of a “system of public schools that will 
place our State on an equality with other States in educational 
facilities... . Hereafter, if the State has free schools, they must 
be supported by taxation.” 1t This was the first proposal in 
Arkansas for a general state tax for public schools. It received 
the hearty support of the former Confederates. 

F. R. Earle, who had been teacher, college president, and 
officer in the Confederate Army, reported as chairman of the 
educational committee a bill which condemned the old system 
“as wholly inadequate and incapable of satisfying the demands 
of the hour,” and proposed a department of education with a 
separate head supported by public taxation. The act, finally 
passed on March 18, 1867, entitled, “An act to establish a 

11 Senate Journal, 1868, pp. 40-42. 
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common-school system in the State,” provided that a tax of 
“20 cents on every $100 worth of taxable property in the State 
shall be collected and paid into the State treasury annually in 
the same manner as provided by law for the other State taxes : 
Provided,... This tax shall not be levied on the property of 
persons “4 Gale ” 12 No provision was made in the act for the 
education of the Negroes. This was a problem which these men 
were not yet prepared to undertake. A superintendent of public 
instruction, elected by the people, and county school commis- 
sioners were authorized. The commissioners had the authority of 
examining teachers, granting certificates, and dividing up the 
apportionment among the schools. Earle was elected the first 
superintendent. Unfortunately, he was not permitted to exercise 
the duties of his office, for just at this time the congressional 
system of Reconstruction was inaugurated, and the whole new 
government was swept away. 

Beginning without any organization whatever or a dollar 
in the treasury, Murphy had collected taxes, had paid every 
state expenditure in money without creating any debts, and 
had left in the treasury at the beginning of 1868, $203,900 in 
currency belonging to the general revenue. He euhied over to 
his military successor among other funds $64,875 in currency 
belonging to the school fund, the product of the first tax ever 
levied in the state for public schools, and $50,000 in United 
States bonds. Though destroyed at first, the Murphy-Earle 
law became later the organic basis of public education in 
Arkansas. The public school system of Arkansas was not the 
work of the Reconstruction government. As Dr. Stephen B. 
Weeks says: “It was the work of men who had long been 
residents of the State, had seen service in the Confederate 
Army, and had not been coerced by outside influences. It shows 
to a remarkable degree the capacity of its framers to realize 
the immense changes that had come into Southern life as a 
result of the war,...and their ability to adapt themselves and 
the organization of their government to meet these new 
conditions.” 18 

After the civil authority was set aside and the military 
government established, a new registration of the voters and a 
new election were conducted under the supervision of the 


12 Weeks, op. cit., p. 49. 
18 [bid., p. 49. 
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Federal soldiers. The Confederates were disfranchised again, 
and a convention made up chiefly of carpetbaggers adopted in 
1868 a new constitution, but General Ord, in charge of the 
military district of Arkansas, put Earle out of office, declaring 
the position was not needed. Fortunately, the Murphy-Earle 
educational law of 1867 was retained in large part. 

The Reconstruction legislature of 1868 provided for the edu- 
cation of both blacks and whites but ordered separate schools 
for the races. This has ever since remained the law in Arkansas. 
The permanent school fund and the special tax of the Murphy- 
Earle law were continued. In addition, a poll tax on all males 
twenty-one years of age and over was levied. This was the only 
new feature, and it had been recommended by Governor E. N. 
Conway in 1854, but without result. The principle of local 
taxation and the poll tax were thus established. 

Powell Clayton, the Reconstruction governor, who suc- 
ceeded Murphy, caused the county superintendent system to 
be abolished and a system of circuit superintendents, one for 
each of the ten judicial circuits, to be introduced in its place. 
The duty of these superintendents was to examine and license 
teachers, to require each one to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government, to hold institutes, to visit the schools, and to 
apportion the school fund. The circuits were promptly filled 
by politicians, who, as their records show, had no qualifications 
for these duties. 

Thomas Smith, a surgeon in the United States army, was 
appointed the first state superintendent under this government. 
The circuit superintendents managed to absorb one-half of all 
the state fund in 1868-69 and made themselves odious to the 
people by their partisan and political conduct. As soon as the 
people got control again, they abolished the circuit superin- 
tendents and reéstablished county superintendencies. 

By extravagance and malfeasance in all branches of the state 
government the treasury of the state was emptied of funds and 
great distress was occasioned by the necessity forced upon 
the teachers to take their pay in state certificates in place of 
currency. The state debt was swelled from $4,000,000 to 
$17,000,000 and the county indebtedness doubled and trebled. 

In January, 1873, J. C. Corbin, a Negro, educated at Oberlin 
College and Ohio University, was appointed superintendent. 
He was an honest man and proved an intelligent and faithful 
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administrator. In his report for 1874, he stated the evils of 
prevailing conditions: “Teachers in the bankrupt districts lose 
their pay entirely, or are kept waiting for an indefinite time, 
or are forced to sell it for a nominal amount. The school funds 
are misappropriated, and the warrants float about the commu- 
nity until they fall into the hands of the collectors and are 
turned over by them in their settlements in lieu of the cur- 
rency collected by them... . Taxes paid in greenbacks are paid 
out in State scrip or school warrants,” '* the collectors pocket- 
ing the difference. 

Corbin remained in office until October, 1874, when the 
Reconstruction government ended. He was then elected presi- 
dent of the Normal College for Negroes, a branch of the 
Arkansas University, in which position he won the confidence 
of all the people, exerted an admirable influence over the 
Negroes, and was finally accorded a permanent place among 
the educators of the state. 

The Reconstruction period was, however, not without some 
fruitful results for public education. The old idea of public 
schools supported exclusively by gifts of public lands had been 
replaced by Murphy’s rebel legislature with the idea of public 
taxation for schools. The whole people, both blacks and whites, 
were now to be educated. A general property tax; a general 
poll tax (recommended by Governor E. N. Conway, but not 
previously enacted); authority for special local taxes ; teachers’ 
institutes and teachers’ associations, giving rise to professional 
consciousness ; and the establishment of an educational journal 
by Superintendent Smith, were marks of progress. 
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A contest which was called the “Brooks-Baxter War” over- 
threw the Reconstruction government, adopted a new consti- 
tution in 1874, and reénfranchised the Confederates, with the 
result that all the people of the state, old and new citizens, 
black and white, met on a platform of political equality and 
reorganized an educational system, which, with slight modifi- 
cations, has continued in force ever since, to the great benefit 
of the state. 

The constitution of 1874 continued the best features of the 


14 Shinn, op. cit., p. 43 n. 
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previous constitutions, providing that all persons between the 
ages of six and twenty-one, both blacks and whites, should 
receive free instruction in the schools. It differentiated the 
school funds and provided that no money belonging to them 
should be used for any other purpose. It provided a two-mill 
tax on the taxable property of the state and a poll tax of one 
dollar, and authorized school districts to levy by vote an addi- 
tional tax for school purposes, not to exceed five mills on the 
dollar in any one year. It made the office of superintendent 
subject to the will of the legislature, and provided county exam- 
iners and three district directors to each district. But nothing 
appears to have been done for two years. After the abolition 
of the constitution of 1868 in 1874, there was no head to the 
system until the new law went into effect in 1875. It seemed 
best to let the old system die and build a new one on home 
rule and honesty. 

George W. Hill was the first superintendent appointed, and 
to him fell the duty of organizing the new system. His report 
for 1876 stressed the difficulties growing out of the ignorance 
of the school law on the part of the people, resulting from three 
revolutions in the state in nine years. Another evil was the 
quantity of depreciated state scrip with which the schools were 
maintained and the teachers paid. This discouraged the school 
officers and teachers and caused many of them to abandon their 
work. By 1878, however, Superintendent Hill reported prog- 
ress in getting rid of these evils. The system of schools was 
reéstablished and grew from this time on. At the close of his 
administration Superintendent Hill was able to report that the 
number of districts voting the five-mill tax had increased ; there 
was a demand for better teachers at larger salaries ; the officials 
of the schools were more efficient and made better reports ; the 
opposition grew weaker and there was more interest in the 
district school meetings ; and the patronage from the best citi- 
zens, who for years previous had refused to have anything to 
do with the public schools, increased steadily. Thus was the 
system of schools of Arkansas finally established. Since 1875 the 
attitude of the state has been uniformly favorable to its support. 

Succeeding superintendents built on the foundations thus 
laid. Superintendent James L. Denton (1878-1882), by visiting 
all parts of the state and speaking to the people, removed the 
last traces of prejudice against the free schools and increased the 
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local taxes. Superintendent Woodville E. Thompson (1882- 
1890) secured aid from the Peabody Fund and commenced the 
organization of city systems and started school libraries. 


Josian H. SHInn 


Professor Josiah H. Shinn was the educational statesman of 
this period. He was an enthusiast for public schools and argued 
that their work was of greater value than that of the colleges 
and other higher institutions. Since over go per cent of all the 
children would receive in the public elementary and high 
schools all the education they would ever get, these schools 
should receive the first and chief support. He pleaded for better 
schoolhouses with better equipment and for better teachers at 
better salaries. He induced the legislature to establish six three- 
month normal schools in addition to the county institutes. He 
introduced a system of examining all the teachers each year, 
which kept them studying and advanced their qualifications 
steadily. Shinn was state superintendent from 1890 to 1894. He 
established the first Chautauqua in Arkansas and published 
books on the South and on public education. He was an author- 
ity on the history and statistics of Arkansas.’° In later years he 
was for some time a clerk of the Commerce Committee of the 
United States Senate and was promoted from that position to 
the clerkship of the Majority Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A tireless student, an accurate statistician, and a 
careful investigator, he was very helpful in advancing in Con- 
gress the interests of Arkansas and all the southern states. 

In his Report for 1894, Superintendent Shinn summarized 
the progress made in Arkansas in the twenty years following 
Reconstruction. 


We began the work with a bankrupt State and a disheartened 
population. Civil war had desolated our homes and depleted our 
treasury; reconstruction had driven us to madness and swept away 
the little that war had left.... Both State and counties were over- 
whelmed with debt, and all enterprises felt its deadening influences. 

To me it is a remarkable fact that out of this sea of passion, 
strife, and bad feeling our people were able and willing to formulate 
the prudent and wise statutes which brought the free school into 
permanent and vigorous form. And if there can be anything more 


15 Shinn, op. cit.; idem, History of Arkansas. Used in the public schools. 
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remarkable than this great mental phenomenon, it is the wonderful 
recuperative power of our people. In twenty years of honest, capa- 
ble government we have not only regained all that we had of taxed 
wealth before the war, but have almost doubled it. . 

Through twenty years the system has lived with almost no 
amendment. From a few schoolhouses scattered here and there, 
poorly equipped and supplied, we have reached a plane where 
6,000 schoolhouses, well equipped, are in existence, and to which 
400,000 children go for about all the school instruction they ever 
receive. The system started in the thraldom of after-war times, 
but because of its wise and conservative tendencies it grew with 
surprising rapidity. It was then an experiment, hedged all around by 
the doubts of both leaders and followers. It has long since passed 
the experimental state and is now a fixed part of the State’s 
polity.... 

Technical education in some form has gone into every public 
school side by side with the old literary forms. Technical educa- 
tion is a common solution for many of the industrial problems of 
the age. Its value is equal to the literary form, and conforms much 
more adequately to demands of the mass. If we are to take high 
rank upon industrial questions, we must conform our public sys- 
tems to the technical demands of the problem. 


In conclusion Superintendent Shinn urged a removal of all 
limitation upon local taxation so as to give the people full 
right to expand their schools in accordance with their own 
needs and wishes : 


Give the people more freedom in their localities, so that they 
may the more easily and surely adjust themselves to the demands 
of their environment. It is no burden to a locality already satisfied 
with local legislation to permit another locality to use its own means 
untrammeled and without limitations. Absolute freedom to the 
district is the perfection of home rule.** 


Juntus JorpAN anp J. J. DoyNne 


Junius Jordan followed Shinn and served from 1894 to 1898. 
He succeeded in getting the legislature to appropriate $10,000 
for a normal institute in arene county. These schools, which 
were started in 1895, offered a course of one month and gave 
instruction in the elementary school branches, school manage- 
ment, and civil government. They reached the great body of the 

16 Weeks, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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teachers at a minimum cost as the state normal schools could 
not do. Over 80 per cent of the county teachers attended them. 
The demagogues claimed that these schools were class legisla- 
tion and the superintendent had to make a fight to keep them 
up. In spite of four years of good work which was greatly 
appreciated by the teachers, the legislature refused to provide 
funds for them in 1899 and they were discontinued. 

J. J. Doyne, who succeeded Jordan in 1898, made an earnest 
attempt in 1899 and 1900 to give the teachers the training they 
needed in Peabody institutes, supported by the Peabody Board, 
but there were too few of them, their terms were too short, 
and they did not cover the field. When the legislature persisted 
in refusing to do its part, the Peabody Board withdrew its 
support. 

Both Jordan and Doyne encountered great difficulties in the 
general administration of the country schools. The district sys- 
tem was weak, the directors were for the most part ignorant, 
indifferent, and neglectful, and the county examiners were in- 
eficient. he superintendents carried on campaigns to secure 
better laws. Uniform grading was gradually attained, and special 
or single school districts in the better neighborhoods met with 
favor. The creation of the office of county superintendent was 
urged. Ihe untrained, poorly paid teachers were the chief 
trouble, and the fight for normal schools was kept up. The 
success of this fight, however, waited on the developments of 
the next decade in Arkansas’s educational history.'” 


17 Portraits of Jordan and Doyne face p. 377, above. See Vol. II for the 
later history of Arkansas schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF TEXAS TO 19001? 


Earty ConpITIONS 


HE history of education in Texas is particularly instruc- 
tive as affording an illustration of the working of the 
different influences that finally produced, after fifty 

years, a great system of public schools. It was typical of the 
struggle between the individualistic element organized under 
the churches or as private communities, and the collective ele- 
ment organized in districts under the state. The struggle be- 
tween these opposed elements in Texas swayed back and forth 
as one or the other got control and passed laws to express their 
views. Having no knowledge in the beginning of what consti- 
tuted a system of public schools, the first idea of the people 
of Texas was to use the state money for schools for the poor 
and to let the well-to-do parents take care of their own chil- 
dren. The next plan proposed was to distribute the public 
money among the church and private schools. When a little 
later state school districts were established, they were limited 
to only about one-half of the counties, the other half being 
left free to organize schools by communities as they pleased. 
The development of a real public school system in Texas 
was marked, first, by the extension of the districts and the elim- 
ination of the community plan ; and, second, by the adoption 
of the system of local taxation. The conflict between these 
ideas and the gradual development of a truly great school sys- 
tem on the collective democratic plan, supported by a great 
land endowment and by both general and local taxation, makes 
one of the most interesting chapters in the history of education 
in these United States. We see in Texas the same forces at 
work as in the other states, only more violent, and the contest 


1A general acknowledgment is made for data to Frederick Eby, Develop- 
ment of Education in Texas; to his Education in Texas, Source Materials, 
University of Texas Bulletin, No. 1824 (hereafter cited as Source Materials): 
and to J. J. Lane, History of Education in Texas, United States Bureau of 
Education Circular of Information No. 2, 1903. 
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makes much the same picture, only on a far larger canvas and 
in more vivid colors. 

The early population of Texas was a mixed one. The people 
came from different regions—Indians, Mexicans, a few Spaniards 
and Germans, with many from the older states of the Union. 
Men from the southern states predominated, however, and fur- 
nished most of the leaders who won freedom for the Republic 
of Texas and gave it its institutions. These men were not ordi- 
nary adventurers, as has been commonly supposed ; they were 
men of character and ability, well educated according to the 
standards of the times. Some of them were commanding charac- 
ters equal to the best in the home states from which they came. 

It is a notable fact that both the original colonizers and the 
business leaders and the teachers and preachers who followed 
the pioneers were earnest advocates of schools from the be- 
ginning. It is interesting to learn, therefore, of the training and 
background of these early leaders and of the sources of their 
educational ideas and traditions. 


STEPHEN FULLER AUSTIN 


Stephen Fuller Austin (1793-1836), the first, and one of the 
greatest, of these leaders was born in Wythe County, Virginia, 
the son of Moses Austin, who had come from Connecticut to 
Virginia to operate a lead mine. When the son was between 
eleven and fourteen years of age he was sent back to Connecti- 
cut to go to a school taught by Yale men at Colchester. When 
his father removed to Missouri to develop the lead mines there, 
the youth attended Transylvania University at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where he studied law and came under the influence of 
Henry Clay. His first venture as a lawyer was in Arkansas 
where he was made judge at twenty-seven. Not satisfied with 
his education he went in 1820 to New Orleans to study the 
law further and made his living as a writer on the Louisiana 
Advertiser. The senior Austin had secured, in the meantime, a 
large body of land in West Texas and had undertaken to 
colonize it. When he died in 1821 his son left New Orleans 
and went to Texas to carry out his father’s enterprise and fulfill 
his obligations to the people he had induced to go there. Young 
Austin here developed into a great leader. In 1828 he was 
colonizer, executive, lawmaker, supreme judge, military com- 
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mander—everything, in short. Mexico gave him the authority 
to admit immigrants, to bestow land titles upon them, to control 
the finances, and, in general, to direct all the affairs of the 
colony. When, after its organization, his political functions 
passed to the state, his influence still continued supreme, and 
as chief citizen he directed the affairs of the local government 
until 1832. 

Austin, who was well educated and widely read for the 
times, was a clear thinker, and a straightforward, precise, 
natural, and forceful writer ; his compositions have been com- 
pared with those of Benjamin Franklin. In a letter which has 
come down to us he describes his great undertaking as follows : 


The first step was to overcome the roughness of the wilderness, 
...to clear away the trees and bushes and to grub the land.... 

The second was to pave the way for civilization, and lay the 
foundation for lasting productive advancement in wealth, morality, 
and happiness. 

The third...and most important step is to give proper and 
healthy direction to public opinion, morality and education... to 
give tone, character, and consistency to society.? 


Austin included a system of public education in his plan 
for an intelligent and prosperous society in Texas. He tried 
to make it a constitutional duty of congress to establish schools 
and colleges throughout the country. He himself drew the 
plans for the school building and attempted in 1829 to raise 
funds by private subscription to start an academy at San Felipe 
for Professor Thomas J. Pilgrim, but Pilgrim left. The popula- 
tion was probably too wild.’ 

Thinking it necessary to control this movement for educa- 
tion, the Mexican state in 1829 established a school in each of 
the departments—Bexar, Brazos, and Nacogdoches—to be car- 
ried on after the Lancasterian system, with student monitors, 
and to include instruction in the Catholic religion. Under a law 
of 1830 primary schools were established in all centers of Mexi- 
can population. Tuition was charged—$14 until the pupils 
learned to read, and $18 after that, with free tuition for five 
indigent students in each school. But the pioneers from the 

2 Letter from Stephen F. Austin to Mrs. M. A. Holley, Jan. 14, 1832, quoted 


in Eugene C. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, p. 203. 
8 [bid., pp. 262-63. 
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American states were entirely dissatisfied with this poor business 
and held a convention in 1832 which petitioned the governor 
and the General Assembly of the State of Coahuila and Texas : 
“That from the time of the settlement up to the present time, 
no step has been taken to encourage public education... that 
the government of the State... will, it is hoped, ... grant land 
for so useful and patriotic an effort as will be the dissemination 
of knowledge through every part of society.” 4 

They asked for a large grant of land “as the foundation of 
a fund for the future encouragement of primary schools in 
Texas.” ®> Land was given by the Mexican state for this purpose, 
but little progress was made toward establishing a public school 
system. [here were only five schools in the province in 1834, 
though there were a number of Anglo-American schools which 
did not report to the State Department.® 

One of the charges against the Mexican government, there- 
fore, made in the Declaration of Independence of the Republic 
of Texas, adopted in 1836, was that “the Mexican government 
had failed to establish any public system of education, though 
possessed of almost boundless land resources.” * It was not 
until the third congress of the Republic that a general system 
of education was provided and it was then done chiefly as an 
attraction for immigration. 

Austin’s interest in schools for Texas never flagged. Says 


Barker : 


Writing from Mexico in 1833, surrounded by desolation and 
death, and himself recovering from an emergency treatment which 
barely averted cholera, he instructed Williams to locate for him... 
a beautiful tract of land on the east bank of the Colorado, at the 
foot of the mountains, as a retreat to which he could go and get 
away from trouble. “I mean to go and live there. It is out of the 
way and will do for an academy scheme with which I can amuse 
myself and do good to others.” * With rare appropriateness that 
tract now contains the Capital City and the University of Texas, 
and Austin lies buried in the land that he himself chose for his last 
peaceful years.® 


4Lane, op. cit., p. 25. 

5 Ibid. 

SEby, Source Materials, pp. 127-28. 

7 Lane, op. cit., p. 26. 

8 Austin to Samuel M. Williams, Aug. 21, 1833, Rosenberg Library. 
® Barker, op. cit., pp. 264-65. 
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Sam Houston 


Sam Houston, the first president of the Texas Republic, 
though intensely occupied most of his life in fighting, organiz- 
ing the new republic, bringing it into the United States, and 
then struggling to keep it in the Union, did not fail to give 
attention to provisions for the education of his people. 

Houston (1793-1863) was born at Timber Ridge, Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, in sight of the Presbyterian Church his 
ancestors had built. His people were Ulster-Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans, noted for their devotion to education. Captain Samuel 
Houston, his father, was a good scholar, a veteran of the Revo- 
lution, and later a brigadier-inspector of Virginia militia, in 
which position he continued until the end of his life. His 
mother, who was the daughter of Squire John Paxton, one of 
the leading men of the county, was a woman of unusual intelli- 
gence and great power. Houston spent his childhood and re- 
ceived his training, up to fourteen years, at this place, which 
was one of the chief educational centers of the region. It was 
here that Liberty Hall, founded by the Reverend William 
Graham as Augusta Academy, was started, which was after- 
wards moved to Lexington and became Washington College, 
and later Washington and Lee University. 

There was a great movement to the rich lands in Tennessee 
at this time, and Captain Houston had made arrangements to 
take his family thence before he died. 

When, therefore, Captain Houston died in 1807, his widow 
moved with her six sons and three daughters out to the frontier 
and settled in a Scotch Presbyterian community near Maryville, 
Blount County, Tennessee, on the place selected by her hus- 
band. The boy Sam here went to school to one of his father’s 
old friends, Dr. Isaac Anderson of Rockbridge, who had been 
educated at Liberty Hall and had started Union Academy at 
Grassy Valley in Blount County. 

Dr. Anderson said of him: “Many times did I determine to 
give Sam Houston a whipping for neglect of study, but he 
would come into the school room bowing and scraping, with a 
fine dish of apologies ...and withall so very polite and manly 
for one of his age, that it took all the whip out of me. I could 
not find it in my heart to whip him.” 7° 

10 Samuel T. Wilson, A Century of Maryville College, p. 28. 
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At sixteen Sam was able to take a place as clerk in the village 
store. At eighteen, in order to make more money to pay some 
debts, he taught a school at Maryville. That his school was 
acceptable to the people is evident from the fact that he raised 
the tuition from $6.00 to $8.00, “one-third payable in corn, 
one-third in cash and one-third in cotton goods, such as his 
hunting shirts were made of.” 1! 

When he had paid his debts he stopped teaching and went 
back to Dr. Anderson’s Academy, which had now been moved 
to Maryville and named “The Log College.” It afterwards 
became Maryville College, an important institution. Young 
Houston received the best part of his schooling from this good 
man. In 1812 he volunteered for the war and fought under 
General Jackson and was so severely wounded that he was 
invalided for some time. Jackson, who was always thereafter 
devoted to his young friend, appointed him agent of the gov- 
ernment to the Cherokees. He next studied law at Lebanon, 
Tennessee, and after six months started practice at Nashville. 
He became an active attorney and a popular politician and was 
elected to Congress and then as governor of Tennessee. 

Adventurer, soldier, liberator of Texas, and organizer of its 
Republic, Houston still had time to think of education. He 
believed that “the benefits of education and of useful knowl- 
edge, generally diffused through a community are essential to 
the preservation of a free government.” !* But educated entirely 
under Presbyterian parsons, he seemed always to think that the 
church and other private institutions would ultimately accom- 
plish this. The first suggestion of a state university in Texas 
was an act of the Congress of the Republic in 1838, which was 
referred to a committee but was never reported back. 


OTHER INFLUENTIAL MEN 


Among the other remarkable men of education and culture 
who went to Texas in those early years were Andrew J. Yates, 
Master of Arts of Union College, New York, who had been a 
college professor and author; Thomas Jefferson Pilgrim of 
Connecticut, educated at Hamilton Seminary, New York, on 
which Colgate University was built, who taught on the planta- 


11. G. Heiskell, Andrew Jackson and Early Tennessee History, pp. 468-69. 
12Eby, Source Materials, p. 11. 
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tions and started Sunday Schools, shaping the lives of many of 
the earlier citizens of Texas; Luke Lesassier, alcalde at San 
Felipe de Austin, a school teacher and leading lawyer; Ira 
Ingram, speaker of the House in the first Congress, a New 
Hampshire school teacher; David S. Kaufman, a graduate of 
Princeton; Henry Smith, provisional governor; and Gail 
Borden, the inventor of condensed milk. These were all men of 
exceptional ability and education who would have been dis- 
tinguished anywhere. 

In 1838 a company of these men organized at Houston a 
Philosophical Society for the promotion of science and educa- 
tion. The president was Mirabeau B. Lamar, soon to be presi- 
dent of the Republic, and the vice president was Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, a recent graduate of Yale, long afterwards chairman of 
the board that organized the University of ‘Texas. The secretary 
was David G. Burnet, also to be a president of the Republic, 
and Anson Jones, a graduate in medicine in Philadelphia, who 
was the last president of the Republic before the annexation to 
the United States in 1845. It is evident that the highest ideals 
of government, of social life, of educational and scientific devel- 
opment, filled the minds of these early leaders. They were 
intensely jealous of their personal rights, of freedom of speech, 
and of religious liberty. Their faith in those principles of indi- 
vidual liberty had been embodied in the government they were 
organizing, and fundamental among their policies was the belief 
in the necessity of universal education, which they had learned 
from Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson. It was a noble stand- 
ard they set up for the people, but it was not to be attained for 
a long time. 


MrrABEAU BUONAPARTE LAMAR 


The founder of the system of public education in Texas was 
the next president, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. Lamar was 
born in Louisville, Georgia, and was a brother of Lucius 
Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, representative, senator, secretary 
of the interior and justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mirabeau Lamar was educated at the academy at Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. He became a farmer, merchant, and newspaper 
editor. He also wrote poems, one of which “The Daughter of 
Mendoza,” ** has won a place for itself in popular esteem. 


18 Lucian Lamar Knight, Reminiscences of Famous Georgians, 1, 174-75. 
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He emigrated to Texas in 1835 and served in the battle of San 
Jacinto so gallantly that in 1836 he was made major general, 
commanding the Texas army. He was attorney general, secre- 
tary of war, vice president, and president of the republic be- 
tween 1838 and 1841. These early leaders were intelligent and 
versatile, true, generous, and patriotic, but they tended to be 
autocratic. (Lamar’s portrait faces page 410, below.) 


First ATTEMPT TO EsTABLISH STATE SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


The infant Republic, which was only three years old, was 
still facing war and just beginning to lay the foundations of a 
government, when President Lamar in his first message to 
congress in December, 1838, made an eloquently impassioned 
appeal for the establishment of a system of schools, crowned 
by a university. “If we desire to establish a Republican govern- 
ment upon a broad and permanent basis, it will become our 
duty to adopt a comprehensive and well-regulated system of 
mental and moral culture.” ‘4 And he urged congress not to 
postpone action too long. “The present is a propitious moment 
to lay the foundation of a great moral and intellectual edifice, 
which will in after ages be hailed as the chief ornament and 
blessing of Texas. A suitable appropriation of lands to the pur- 
pose of general education can be made at this time without 
inconvenience to the Government or the people ; but defer it 
till the public domain shall have passed from our hands, and the 
uneducated youths of Texas will constitute the living monu- 
ments of our neglect and remissness. To commence a liberal 
system of education a few years hence may be attended with 
many difficulties....A liberal endowment which will be ade- 
quate to the general diffusion of a good rudimental education 
in every district of the Republic and to the establishment of a 
university where the highest branches of science may be taught, 
can now be effected without the expenditure of a single dollar. 
Postpone it a few years and millions will be necessary to accom- 
plish the great design.” *® 

Taking its keynote from Lamar’s message, the committee 
on education of the Congress made a strong report which dis- 
cussed the benefits of general education, the need of teachers, 


14Eby, Development of Education in Texas, p. 86. 
15 [bid., p. 87. 
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and the means of training them, and presented a bill looking 
to the establishment of a system of schools. This bill became a 
law on January 26, 1839, a memorable date in Texas educa- 
tional history. This act set apart “three leagues (13,284 acres) 
of land in each county establishing a primary school or acad- 
emy” and “fifty leagues for the endowment of two colleges 
or universities.’ 

When it was realized that the act made no provision for the 
organization of the school system, Andrew J. Yates, the best 
educational authority in Texas at the time, submitted a plan to 
President Lamar, which received his support and was enacted 
into law in 1840. This act provided a bureau of education, 
and a board of school commissioners in each county, consisting 
of the chief justice and his associates, who were empowered to 
divide the counties into districts, license teachers and supervise 
the schools. Lamar recommended the centralization of the 
county lands under the bureau, but this was not adopted. Each 
county was now to get four leagues of land, three leagues to 
be leased and the fourth sold to produce funds for the “neces- 
sary scientific endowments,” one-half for the common schools, 
and one-half for one academy in each county. 

This looked like a good plan of organization and a liberal 
endowment. It was in accordance with the custom of the time 
in the United States. The Ordinance of the Northwest Terri- 
tory in 1787 had set aside for education, the sixteenth section 
in each township in the states to be formed out of it, and most of 
the other states had made similar provision, giving from 600,000 
acres (Indiana) to 1,000,000 acres (Missouri). The Texas con- 
gress gave by these acts over 4,200,000 acres of land to their 
schools and universities, which, considering the size of the state, 
is about equal to the other states. 

Dr. Frederick Eby, professor of the history of education, 
at the University of Texas, and an authority on this subject, 
thinks that these enactments, especially those for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the schools, “were vague and am- 
biguous” in their provisions and that the popular view that they 
presented the conception of a complete public school system, 
such as we know today, is erroneous. He thinks that these early 
statesmen, wise and patriotic as they were, did not contemplate 
the establishment of a system of free public schools for all the 
children supported by taxation on all the property of the state. 
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They favored schools, but there is no hint in their laws that 
the schools should be free. In the case of paupers the state 
might pay their tuition, but the law clearly implied that all 
others would pay. 

On the other hand, these men believed that the education 
of the children was an inalienable right, that the support and 
control of the schools was the privilege and duty of their 
parents, and that the state should help parents to provide the 
facilities for the education of their children, but should do no 
more. It was desirable and wise that the state should from its 
immense domain of unsettled land provide for the establish- 
ment of schools and universities, but that was all. This land was 
given over to the counties unconditionally. The state reserved 
no authority over either the use of the proceeds or the instruc- 
tion of the schools.?® 

But the laws were most significant for the time. Though 
defective in detail, they required that the state should help 
establish instruction in primary schools and academies and that 
universities were to be established to give the higher education. 
The academies were to train teachers for the schools and stu- 
dents for the universities. It was at least an attempt to establish 
state support and an outline of a plan for a broad system of 
education. 

This plan for starting schools proved, however, a complete 
failure. There was so much land available for settlers and on 
such easy terms that the school lands could neither be leased 
nor sold. The people were indifferent to county schools. It 
was a great mistake also to put the lands under the control of 
the county officials, who were indifferent and incapable of 
initiative. 

The population was now increasing and becoming more 
diversified. Many new settlers had come in from the southern 
states and had brought with them their slaves and their aristo- 
cratic ideals and traditions about education. They had tutors 
for their children, or they united to start schools of their own. 
The people from the northern states, too, had their own ideals. 
The Germans who came in colonies to South Texas had still 
other traditions. The population in the country became more 
and more heterogeneous. These conditions and especially the 
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sparseness of the population prevented for some time the or- 
ganization of public schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The ministers of the different Protestant denominations were 
very active now in starting schools in connection with their 
churches. Itinerant teachers also established their private acad- 
emies and seminaries in the more populous centers. These fac- 
tors all combined to prevent the organization of any system of 
public county schools. The lands were not even surveyed until 
many years later. 

Dr. Martin Ruter from Berea College, a missionary of the 
Methodist Church, after traveling extensively and preaching 
the Gospel, decided that the best way to help Texas was to 
establish a Christian college. When he died his followers in 
this work established Rutersville College in Fayette County, 
the first church college in the state. It was chartered in 1840 
and received four leagues of land. It had a preparatory depart- 
ment for boys and girls and a collegiate department for young 
men. The college trained more than eight hundred young peo- 
ple by 1850 and had a great influence in advancing education.” 
Another institution which was granted lands was the University 
of San Augustine, chartered in 1837 by the first Congress of 
the Republic, but not opened until 1842. It was chiefly a pre- 


paratory school. Other similar schools of this time were Marshall 


University, Nacogdoches University, both community enter- 
prises, Baylor University of the Baptists, and McKenzie, Guada- 
lupe and Matagorda institutes. ‘hese institutes and so-called 
universities did good work for their communities. 

When Texas was annexed to the United States in 1845, 
during President Houston’s second term the new constitution 
in the first section of Article X made it the duty of the legisla- 
ture to make “suitable provision for the support and mainte- 
nance of public schools,” and a second section required that 
“the legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish free schools 
throughout the state and shall furnish means for their support 
by taxation of property” ; and “it shall be the duty of the legis- 
lature to set apart... one-tenth of the annual revenue of the 
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State, derivable from taxation, as a perpetual fund ; which shall 
be appropriated to the support of free public schools.” 18 

There is a curious distinction made here between the “public 
schools” mentioned in the first section and the “free schools” 
named in the second section. This is due, says Dr. Eby, to the 
fact that this article of the constitution was an artful com- 
promise among various groups with different ideas about 
education.!® 

One group was composed of the people who considered 
education a concern of the parents, to be provided by them or 
by the church with which they were connected. Their private 
schools and church schools wanted public lands and funds too. 
Some of the church schools had been granted four leagues each 
under the republic. The first section for “public schools” was 
therefore drawn to satisfy the group who wanted their own 
private, community, or church schools. This section did not 
provide state owned schools supported by taxation to give free 
tuition to all children.?° 

A second group of citizens believed that the state should 
provide free education for the indigent and the orphans. It was 
the old English idea of the pauper school which had been 
brought to Texas from the Atlantic states. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there were a few men in the convention which made this 
constitution who believed in the complete state school system 
for all the children, and by combining with those interested in 
the education of orphans and indigent children, they secured 
the second section for “free schools,” supported by taxation, 
in addition to one-tenth of the annual revenue. 

This last provision is the significant one. It marked the ac- 
ceptance by the people of the principle of general state taxation 
for schools. They were still opposed to local taxation for 
schools, but they were willing to take money for them from 
the general fund. The principle once established, progress 
toward tax supported free schools for all the children became 
a possibility. 

The sentiment for education was growing. The annexation 
of Texas to the United States gave the people a feeling of secu- 
rity and a desire to develop their state in all directions. A new 
interest in education was one of the first manifestations of this 
spirit. By this time also there were more educated men in the 
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state. Some of these men called a “Convention of the Friends 
of Education” in Houston in January, 1846, to consult about 
the “devising of a systematic mode of instruction,” a “college 
for teachers,” and “obtaining standard and uniform textbooks.” 
A memorial addressed to the legislature urged a teachers’ col- 
lege and recommended a board to examine teachers, and uni- 
form textbooks. A permanent organization was formed called 
the ‘Texas Literary Institute. 

Down to this time, there was no uniformity, no grading in 
the schools, except in some of the academies, and the instruction 
was largely individual—a noble plan where the teacher is a true 
man and scholar—but deadly when he is a mere hack or a charla- 
tan. Fortunately there were a number of such great teachers 
in Texas during the early years. Besides Thomas Jefferson Pil- 
erim, and Chauncey Richardson of Rutersville, there was Mar- 
cus S. Montrose and James Russell, both graduates of Edin- 
burgh, who taught at San Augustine ; C. S. Ives, an Episcopal 
minister, who made Matagorda Academy one of the best of 
its day, and C. Gillett, another Episcopal minister, who estab- 
lished St. Paul’s and then Wharton College in Austin. 

John W. P. McKenzie, a Methodist minister from North 
Carolina, was the founder of McKenzie Institute near Clarks- 
ville, one of the greatest and most useful of the early schools. 
Coming to Texas as a circuit rider, he decided that the people 
needed education as well as religion and opened a school in a 
log cabin. As the school grew, he erected large school buildings 
and bought nine hundred acres of land which he cultivated 
for the support of the teachers and students. He drew students 
from all over the Southwest and trained many of the future 
leaders of Texas, who all revered him as their “Old Master.” 

New Braunfels Academy, established by the school-loving 
Germans, was one of the first free academies open to all children 
and supported by taxation in Texas. It started as a church school 
and was taught by the pastor, but in 1858 the people of New 
Braunfels petitioned the legislature and were granted a charter 
giving them the right to vote a tax for the schools. The acad- 
emy drew its state apportionment and the tax yielded enough 
additional to support an excellent school. It was the forerunner 
of and example for schools supported by local taxation and had 
great influence in the evolution of the sentiment for free public 
schools in Texas towns. 
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Baylor University, the oldest existing institution in Texas, 
chartered under the Republic in 1845, opened at Independence 
as an elementary school in 1846. After Rufus C. Burleson, a 
distinguished Baptist minister, was elected president in 1851, 
the institution rapidly developed into a genuine college. In 1861 
Burleson, his entire faculty, and a large number of his students 
removed to Waco, where he took charge of the Classical In- 
stitute and converted it into Waco University. Baylor Uni- 
versity was consolidated with it in 1886. 


Rurus C. BurRLESON 


Rufus C. Burleson was one of the great educators in Texas, 
and as agent of the Peabody Fund from 1874 to 1878, had 
much influence in starting its public school system. He was 
born in Alabama in 1823, and after taking a course in an acad- 
emy, entered the University of Nashville in 1840. He taught 
in Mississippi for some years, studied theology, and went to 
Texas as a missionary. He was a believer in coeducation. With 
General Houston, Dr. Daniel Baker, and many of the private 
college men, he believed in state support for all good schools, 
private and church. He spent a long life working for education 
and died in 1901.7? 


DANIEL BAKER 


The greatest of the ministerial educators in Texas in the 
early days was Daniel Baker, the founder and president of 
Austin College of the Presbyterian Church. Baker came out of 
that great colony of Puritans in Liberty County, Georgia.*° 
He was born in Midway in 1791, the son of a planter and a 
descendant of Benjamin Baker, one of the founders of the 
Midway congregation and a leading patriot in the Revolution. 
Left an orphan in early boyhood, by his own efforts he sup- 
ported himself and secured an education at the academy at Mid- 
way. After working on the plantation for a few years, he took 
a place with a cotton factor in Savannah. When he expressed 
the desire to become a minister, his former pastor at Midway, 
Dr. C. Gildersleeve, wrote to President Moses Hoge of Hamp- 
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den-Sydney College in Virginia about him. President Hoge 
made it possible for him to take the course in that institution, 
which was already noted for its high standards. He entered in 
July, 1811. After two years at Hampden-Sydney, he went to 
Princeton, entering the junior class, and was graduated with dis- 
tinction as both a scholar and a speaker in 1815. He then studied 
theology under the distinguished Dr. William Hill (Hampden- 
Sydney, 1789) at Winchester, Virginia. While pastor of the 
congregation at Harrisonburg, Virginia, Baker taught in a clas- 
sical school in which he trained two of the finest scholars and 
teachers the South ever had, Henry Tutwiler, who, after being 
graduated from the University of Virginia, helped to found the 
University of Alabama and then built his own school at Greene 
Springs, Alabama ; and Gessner Harrison, who became a great 
professor of Latin and chairman of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.** In appreciation of his old teacher, Pro- 
fessor Harrison wrote many years later : 


For some years of my boyhood I was a pupil of the late Rey. 
Daniel Baker, D.D., and have always regarded him as having dis- 
played, in a very eminent degree, some of the best qualities of a 
teacher of youth. To say that he was diligent and faithful ;...and 
that his heart was in the work of training his pupils in useful 
knowledge and virtue, would hardly convey an adequate idea of the 
enthusiastic zeal with which he laboured in his school.... His 
pupils universally and greatly loved and respected him.*4 


Baker was primarily a preacher. Handsome, dignified, cul- 
tivated, eloquent in speech, he was also deeply spiritual and 
devoted to the ministry of the church. Noted as an orator, he 
was called to many churches throughout the country. He was 
pastor in Washington, D. C., from 1821 to 1828, and of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church in Savannah, Georgia, for 
three years (1828-1831). He also served as pastor in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. He finally became an evangelist and traveled and 
preached in all the southern states from Virginia to Mississippi. 
Going to Texas in 1848, he found a vast field awaiting him and 
at once entered upon the work of a missionary preacher, going 
from place to place, holding meetings and founding congrega- 


28 See William Baker, Life and Labours of Daniel Baker, p. 106. 
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tions. He was the first Protestant minister to preach in the Rio 
Grande Valley and to carry this religion into Mexico. 

Baker was an ardent advocate of education and wherever 
there was an opening he started a church and promoted educa- 
tion. With Burleson and other churchmen he advocated state 
support for all schools and colleges, private and public, after 
the early plan in New York State. He favored financial aid for 
private schools on a scale proportionate to the endowment they 
raised, and state scholarships for worthy students, good in any 
college. 

Baker’s great work outside the ministry was in building and 
endowing Austin College, named for the great pioneer, Stephen 
F. Austin, at Huntsville. Its charter was signed by Governor 
Wood, November 22, 1849. This charter was considered a lib- 
eral one for the time and allowed $200,000 of property to be 
held by a board of trustees composed of thirteen men of different 
creeds. The first board was composed of such men as General 
Sam Houston, President Anson Jones of the Texas Republic, 
and Henderson Yoakum, the historian of Texas. Baker made six 
tours over the eastern and southern states, preaching and raising 
money for his college. He collected altogether over $100,000, 
a large sum for that day. Large tracts of land also were given 
to the college. He built for the college what was considered at 
the time a magnificent building. The institution was formally 
opened in 1850 with Dr. Samuel McKinney as president. When 
McKinney left in 1853, Baker succeeded him and continued as 
president until his death while on an educational mission in 
Austin in 1857. He made the college known far and wide as an 
institution of high rank. 

Austin College lost most of its endowment in the Civil War. 
In 1876 when it became seriously embarrassed for revenue, it 
was moved to Sherman in North Texas where population and 
wealth were rapidly developing. Here it has been built up 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church into an important 
institution. The buildings of the college at Huntsville were 
turned over to the city and were afterwards given to the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, established with the aid of the Pea- 
body Board in 1879. This was the first school for the training 
of teachers in the state. 

Daniel Baker College, named in honor of the pioneer of 
education, was founded in Brownwood, central Texas, in 1889. 
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Though not an orthodox public school man, according to 
our present ideas, Baker must be considered, because of his 
extensive labor and influence, as one of the great early southern 
educators. 


Rapip DEVELOPMENT OF [| EXAS 


After annexation and the Mexican War the Texans felt 
secure and soon became prosperous. Immigrants flocked in from 
the other states in large numbers. By 1860 the population had 
increased 185 per cent and there were over 600,000 people in 
the state. The rich soils broken for the first time yielded a suc- 
cession of wonderful crops. The wide prairies of the west were 
soon covered with great herds of cattle, and the vast forests of 
the east began to be cut for their fine lumber. Rarely was wealth 
produced more easily. The people were happy and ambitious 
and turned eagerly to building up their commercial and social 
life. ‘Yowns sprang up in the more populous districts on the 
Gulf and the rivers, and small industries were started. 

The religious societies were most active now in building 
schools. ‘Texas was considered an important mission field, and 
all the Protestant denominations were busy establishing churches 
and schools. Between 1845 and 1860, the Methodists started 
fifteen ; the Baptists, nine ; the Presbyterians, seven colleges and 
sonics and there eta many others in small communities. 
From the tiie of annexation down to 1860, seven so-called uni- 
versities, thirty so-called colleges, twenty-seven institutes, forty 
academies, two seminaries and one medical college, were in- 
corporated by the legislature, a total of 107 institutions. In 
addition there were hundreds of academies and old-field or 
country schools. Every town had an academy, seminary, or 
college, practically all of them promoted by the churches or 
individuals. These people did not favor state or county schools 
which would interfere with their own schools, and secured 
endowments of land or money from the state for seven of their 
private institutions. 

San Antonio had the first real free school system. Four free 
schools, two for boys and two for girls, were started by the 
town council in 1853. They were supported by income from 
invested funds derived from lands given to the town twenty 
years before by the Mexican State Congress. They continued 
until absorbed into the regular system years later. 
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THe SCHOOLS AND THE RAILROADS 


As the back country became settled, better and more rapid 
communications than those afforded by the rivers and bays were 
demanded. Good roads were unknown and, for the great dis- 
tances, were impossible at that time. Only railroads, then being 
rapidly built in the other states, would solve this problem. 
So the people were intensely eager for railways and probably 
would have preferred them to a public school system, if the 
development of the schools had not become linked up in a 
singular way with that of the railroads. 

The people of ‘Texas wanted schools of all grades from the 
primary to the university. The slave-holding planters were 
indignant at the anti-slavery propaganda in the North and 
desired to educate their sons and daughters at home and save 
the money that education away from home would cost. ‘They 
realized that all former plans for state schools had been complete 
failures. The population was increasing greatly meantime, and 
the children of the newcomers in the country districts had little 
opportunity to get any education. The census of 1850 found 
only 349 so-called “public schools” in the whole state with an 
enrollment of less than 8,000, and only one in six of the “child 
population” receiving any instruction.”° These so-called public 
schools were not state public schools. It was not until 1854 that 
there were any real public schools. 

One-tenth of the annual revenues allotted by the last act for 
“free schools” was unexpended and lying in the state treasury. 
But even with that and the rentals from the county lands, 
the funds were entirely insufficient. Still the people were not 
willing to tax themselves locally. It thus appears quite clear 
that, great as the need was, the people of Texas would have 
done nothing to meet it had it not been for the fact that the 
state had at the time a credit of several million dollars in the 
form of United States indemnity bonds.”° 

At first there was a serious conflict. The business interests 
and the politicians wanted railroads. The people wanted free 
schools. The constitution forbade the legislature to engage 
directly in any business like building a railroad or to lend money 

25 Eby, Development of Education in Texas, Pp: 114. 
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from the state treasury for any private undertaking. Clearly no 
private company would build railroads through the great 
sparsely settled Texas country without large subventions. The 
solution of the problem was found in uniting the two measures, 
the one for the railroads and the one for schools, in one financial 
scheme. 

The proposal now submitted to the people was, first, to set 
apart permanently two millions of the United States indemnity 
bonds as a school fund, the interest only to be used ; and second, 
to lend this fund to the various railroad-building companies on 
good security at 6 per cent. The scheme received the earnest 
support of Ashbel Smith, Burleson, and the other friends of 
public schools. Mr. E. M. Pease, a strong school man who had 
come to Texas from Connecticut some years before, was nomi- 
nated for governor and elected on a platform advocating this 
plan, which, it was thought, would give ‘Texas both schools and 
railroads. 

Over two-thirds of the legislature supported the plan and a 
new school law was passed in January, 1854. This law was 
simply another compromise like the one of 1845. Without united 
and decided public sentiment for it as a measure for establish- 
ing free public education, it contained varied and, as it turned 
out, conflicting policies. It was not sufficiently clear and direct, 
but it contained the germ of a system of free public schools. 
Let us therefore examine carefully its provisions.?7 

This act of 1854, as we have indicated, set apart two millions 
of the United States bonds as a permanent special school fund, 
and it was loaned to the various railroad-building companies 
at 6 per cent, the proceeds to be distributed to the schools 
on the per capita basis. The state treasurer was made the ex- 
officio superintendent of schools and was required to see that 
the law was faithfully executed. The county judge and com- 
missioners formed the school board, which was to divide the 
county into districts and see that three trustees were elected in 
each one. The assessor took the school census, the age of at- 
tendance being six to sixteen. The patrons of the school decided 
the length of term, salary, and kind of teacher. The trustees 
then elected the teacher and were supposed to supervise the 
school. The patrons had to provide the site, house, and seats, 


27Eby, Source Materials, pp. 264-70; Idem, Development of Education in 
Texas, pp. 115-18. 
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as a condition of getting the state aid. At the close of the fiscal 
year the trustees drew the state apportionment and paid it on 
the teacher’s salary. The balance of salary and other expenses 
were assessed on the patrons. The share of the children unable 
to pay was reported to the county judge and by him to the 
state treasurer, who paid it out of the “tenth of the annual 
revenue of the state” set apart in the constitution for “free public 
schools.” Here was democracy in administration of schools car- 
ried out to an extent that tended to destroy the system. But 
this was not all. The finishing touch was in a provision that 
the trustees might be “instructed by a majority of the patrons 
of the school” to employ “the teacher of a primary department 
in any college or academy and convert such primary depart- 
ment into a common school.” Here is where the private school 
entered, making a third type of school possible. The so-called 
system might now contain true public schools, pauper schools, 
or private schools, all on the state fund. It was a compromise 
again between the two strongest interests, the private school 
and the pauper school; the straight-out or true public school 
lost out. It was a complete victory for the conservative element 
controlled by the churches, which had their own preferred in- 
stitutions and wanted no competition from the free public 
schools. Many of the best friends of general education believed 
that this was the best thing that could be done for the children 
at the time. The children who attended these private schools 
got better instruction, it was claimed, than they would have 
received in the crude new free public schools had they been 
established. 

The per capita allotment was only 62¢ in 1854 and $1.50 in 
1856. The local people must first raise subscriptions and build 
and equip the schoolhouses. Special taxation for schools was not 
permitted ; thus little was done. The county officials paid small 
attention to the educational business put upon them. The 
superintendents scolded them about their failure to make re- 
ports. But still in 1856 out of 112 counties only 22 reported 
any state “free schools”; and in 1861, out of 124 only 
counties reported. The private schools occupied the field and 
they got most of the money. With the exception of a few coun- 
ties where the Germans were in the majority, the people every- 
where accepted the private schools which were now called the 
“common schools.” 
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Encouraged by this success, some denominational schools 
sought more state aid or land endowments. Many bills to grant 
them land and state money were introduced in the legislature. 
But the friends of the true public schools were multiplying. 
The people from the North, the Masons, and the Germans 
contended that the second provision in the constitution for “free 
schools” meant something more than pauper schools, and they 
gradually won increasing support as the cumbersome arrange- 
ment broke down. In a convention in 1856 the Germans de- 
manded straight-out free schools, with compulsory attendance 
of all the children, free from religious connection, but Texas 
public opinion was not ready for anything so drastic. 

Governor Pease had been educated in Connecticut and knew 
what a public school system was, and Treasurer-Superintendent 
Raymond sought to put the schools for neglected children into 
action by abolishing all the district organizations which refused 
to function. So they induced the legislature in 1856 to abolish 
the districts and permit any group of parents anywhere to set 
up a school, employ a teacher, fix the term, arrange the in- 
struction, and draw on the state for the per capita for each 
child in attendance. This had the opposite result from the one 
they expected. It was the equivalent of an abandonment of a 
state system and only made the conquest of the private schools 
more complete. Nearly all the state’s bounty now went to 
private schools. The district system was practically given up 
in 1856. No buildings were erected, and the majority of the 
common schools were taught in churches or society halls. Poor 
communities, where the people needed schools most, got none of 
them. The state apportionment was too small to support schools 
for such communities ; so a new law was passed in 1858 allow- 
ing ten cents a day for each indigent child, which was paid 
to the teacher on filing a list certified by two paying patrons. 

There was difference of opinion as to the merits of this 
plan. The well-to-do liked it at first because it left them free 
to do as they pleased. They claimed it was the only just plan 
for a scattered population like that of Texas. But those interested 
in developing regular state schools soon recognized that it 
militated strongly against such a system. It produced nothing 
but poor ungraded primary schools. It did not help the rural 
children. As a matter of fact, it violated every principle of good 
organization. It was absolutely individualistic and loose ; it was 
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without uniform plan or standard methods ; it was unsuper- 
vised ; and it produced no school, community, or state spirit. 
It did not train intelligent citizens. The results of these lacks 
have been apparent in Texas ever since. There was no real 
system of public schools until after the law of 1884. 

The Civil War destroyed utterly these beginnings of a sys- 
tem of public schools in Texas. Most of the railroads deterio- 
rated, and the companies defaulted on the interest on their loans 
from the school funds. A part of the school funds was used for 
military purposes, so that the approximately $2,500,000 was 
nearly all dissipated by the end of the war. Some of the strong 
private and church schools weathered the storm, and the people 
who had always been doubtful about the public schools sent 
their children to private academies.7® 


THE SCHOOLS DURING RECONSTRUCTION Days 


Then began a revolution in the state. Radicals took posses- 
sion in 1870 under the congressional Reconstruction acts, and 
a new set of school laws modeled on northern ideas was put 
into operation. After four years of war the population was in 
a deplorable condition educationally. A whole generation had 
grown up, with no advantages of education. In 1870, 17 per cent 
of the adult whites were illiterate. The reformers from the 
North in 1871 established an autocratic, centralized system of 
schools with a state board and districts in charge of local trustees 
under the direction of a state superintendent assisted by thirty- 
five supervisors. Attendance was made compulsory for four 
months each year. The lands for the school fund were donated 
and put under the control of the state board, the lost funds 
were reappropriated, one-fourth of the state’s annual revenue 
from general taxation was appropriated, and a poll tax of one 
dollar was levied for the schools. The state board invested the 
school funds and allotted the income according to law, made the 
regulations for the control of the schools, examined and ap- 
pointed teachers, and fixed their salaries. It laid down the courses 
of study and selected the textbooks.*® The superintendent and 
the supervisors saw that the laws and regulations were carried 
out, collected statistics, and made reports. District boards 
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selected the sites, erected schoolhouses, and levied the taxes to 
pay for them. Separate schools, where necessary, were provided 
for Negroes. 

Quite in accordance with this plan, Jacob C. DeGress, a 
man of Prussian birth, who had served in the Federal Army 
but had never taught school, was appointed superintendent and 
enforced this autocratic system in an offensive manner which 
aroused bitter opposition. When the school officials refused to 
take his orders and send in the reports demanded of them, he 
abolished the district boards, created new districts, and ap- 
pointed an inspector over each one. He leased houses for 
schools in his own name, appointed teachers, often strangers 
to the state, and selected all textbooks, many of which, written 
by northern authors, made statements and expressed opinions 
offensive to southerners. 

An elaborate system of school government was now devel- 
oped, which proved to be very costly, and this made it necessary 
to levy extra taxes on the counties. School officers were mul- 
tiplied everywhere, the salaries of teachers were increased, and 
many new and expensive features were added to the schools, 
all of which increased largely the expenditures without corre- 
sponding benefit to the children. The extent of this extrava- 
gance is illustrated by the expenditures of the state department, 
which in 1872 used up $96,500, or 20 per cent, of the total 
school fund, as compared with $15,393 expended by this de- 
partment in 1896, or one-half of 1 per cent of the school fund of 
that year. 

As a result partly of unwise efforts and partly of prejudice, 
the efforts to establish schools for the Negroes made little prog- 
ress. Separate schools for Negro children were provided, but 
such was the prejudice against them that it was difficult to rent 
schoolhouses, and when they were built, they were sometimes 
burned. In certain communities the teachers in the Negro 
schools were unable to get lodging and had to travel long dis- 
tances to their schools. 

The people of Texas considered the compulsory attendance 
law a violation of the right of parents, interfering with their 
most sacred duty, the moral and religious training of their 
children. Moreover, they felt too poor to stand the burden of 
the 1 per cent tax for schoolhouses and schools. So intense was 
the opposition to the tax that meetings were held to protest 
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against it and it was resolved not to pay it. The case was finally 
taken to the supreme court, which declared the tax illegal. 

The gross extravagance of the state board and its officers, 
and the belief that the Negroes were being educated to support 
the enemy party and give it permanent control of the state, 
added to the flames of hatred and strengthened the rebellion 
against the school system. 

In a way, however, this system had been efficient. Both 
races were given an opportunity to get an elementary education 
under competent teachers. The organization was theoretically 
a good one. Free public schools of the American type were 
started in Texas for the first time, but they were made so odious 
by the methods followed as to insure their immediate destruc- 
tion, and to retard the development of a permanent system of 
public schools for twenty years. 


YEARS OF REACTION 


When the people of Texas got full possession of their state 
government in 1876 a new school law was enacted, taking the 
management of the schools out of the hands of the superin- 
tendent and state board and restoring it to the local people as 
formerly. But they now took no interest in public schools, 
which died out rapidly. The people did not want public schools ; 
they returned to the private schools as in the days before the 
war. Universal public education by the state seemed to be 
dead. Let us follow this course of events in more detail. 

The constitutional convention of 1875 gave the enemies of 
the public schools another opportunity to attack them. There 
was a great variety of opinion. Some wished only the pauper 
schools. Some wished to restore the old policy of subventions 
to private and church schools and nothing more. Others who 
did not believe in public education at all, would abolish the 
whole business, as opposed to the laws of God, who had made 
parents responsible for the training of their own children. It 
was unjust, too, to tax one man to educate the children of an- 
other. Every plan tried had been a failure. Put an end to it, 
said the opponents, and let the parents educate their own chil- 
dren as they pleased in community or church schools. The 
contest was made all the more bitter by the odium which had 
been created by the radicals. 
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The new constitution which was finally adopted abolished 
the hated office of state superintendent and his supervisors, all 
district boards and district trustees, and compulsory attendance. 
The school age was made from eight to fourteen. The county 
school lands, which the radical constitution had taken away 
from the counties and put under the legislature, were restored 
to them. Local taxation for schools was rendered impossible, but 
from the general revenue the legislature might set apart annually 
not more than one-fourth for the schools. 

The new constitution declared, however, that it was the 
duty of the legislature to “make suitable provision for the 
support and maintenance of an efficient system of public free 
schools.” How was this to be done? The school fund was hence- 
forth to include “all funds, lands, and other property set apart 
and appropriated for the support of public schools,” the “alter- 
nate sections of land reserved... out of grants made to the rail- 
roads,” one-half of the public domain of lands and all money 
which may come from the sale of any portion thereof. This 
amounted, exclusive of the four leagues granted to each county, 
to nearly 45,000,000 acres for the endowment of the schools. 

And there was now a permanent school fund invested in 
bonds amounting to over $3,250,000, which had to be invested 
in United States and state bonds.*® Not such a poor endowment, 
after all, for a system of schools! But it was nearly all land, and 
by the law this land could be sold only in tracts of 160 acres 
to one man, who had to settle on it. This rendered the land 
endowment largely unproductive at the time. The state bonds 
had a low yield. The total expenditure for all the public schools 
in the year 1877-78 was only $757,000. 

Then the community system was adopted again. A number 
of patrons got together, made a list of their children, and 
presented it to the county judge, who was ex-officio superin- 
tendent. He appointed three trustees for the school, who located 
it, provided a house, employed a teacher, and did all the rest. 
Any group could start a school. There might be a new group 
of trustees and a new school at a different place every year. 
A patron could join any group anywhere in the county and 
withdraw the next year. 

This plan encouraged sectarian divisions, bickerings, rival- 
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ries, and jealousies. It promoted controversy instead of co- 
operation and resulted in breaking down instead of building 
up school sentiment. It wasted the school money and proved 
another utter failure—such a wretched failure, in fact, that it 
brought on a reaction and another change of plans. 

This loose system of school organization, however, pleased 
the people for a time ; it gave parents complete freedom to de- 
termine the location of the schools, to decide what should be 
taught, and to select the teachers. In dividing the district they 
could even select in a way the pupils who could attend the 
particular school. It put the whole responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the children upon the parents. It was a purely individual- 
istic plan as opposed to the collective state plan formerly 
enforced. But it still permitted the use of the state school fund 
with practically no supervision. It did not permit local taxation, 
and the rich did not have to pay for the poor. 

Under this system, if it can be called a system, public educa- 
tion went to pieces. Trustees were changed as the districts 
were changed yearly, so that there were few permanent schools. 
There was frequent and ugly controversy about elections and 
teachers ; the schools degenerated rapidly. The average length 
of school term diminished to less than four months. No suitable 
schoolhouses were provided ; the teachers appointed through 
favoritism were generally unprepared and without experience. 
Therefore after a few years many parents became disgusted and, 
thinking that all public schools were bound to be a failure, were 
ready to abolish them altogether. The state subsidy of nearly a 
million dollars a year seemed thrown away. 


Dr. SEARS AND THE PEABODY BoarpD 


It was fortunate for the cause that Dr. Sears, the agent of the 
Peabody Fund, came to Texas during this period of reaction 
and addressed the legislature and the people at many meetings 
in centers of influence. He preached free public schools as a 
necessity in a democratic government. He showed the necessity 
of permanent districts, of better trained teachers, and of both 
state and local supervision. By helping with moderate amounts 
the towns and cities which had permanent school organizations 
and the authority to levy taxes to keep the schools open for 
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eight or nine months, to build schoolhouses and employ super- 
intendents, he did a great deal to revive interest in public 
schools. Model graded schools were established by aid of the 
Peabody Fund in many of the leading cities, and their example 
had a great influence on the people of the country districts, 
who wanted similar opportunities for their children. Many 
leading citizens who had been fighting state schools were now 
won over by the success of the city schools and became ad- 
vocates of a better system. In 1874 the Peabody Board engaged 
President Burleson to make a campaign in behalf of a better 
system of schools and he served until 1878. The most effective 
and far-reaching thing done by the Peabody Board, however, 
was to promote the establishment of the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute for training teachers at Huntsville. It offered $6,000, 
provided the legislature would give an equal amount, which it 
did. The Institute was established in 1879 and proved a great 
success from the beginning.*? 

The Peabody Board also gave funds for the support of 
teachers’ institutes during the summer and for an educational 
journal. It provided scholarships, too, at the Peabody College 
at Nashville, Tennessee, for the professional training of a num- 
ber of ambitious and promising teachers. Altogether the Pea- 
body Board, through the labors of Dr. Sears, by helping to 
establish these new institutions, did a great service for Texas, a 
service which came at an opportune time and aided greatly in 
turning the tide of public opinion in favor of a thorough system 
of free state education for all the children. 

The opposition resulting from the bitter experience of the 
Reconstruction times and the disgust felt over the results of the 
reaction against the system of community schools which fol- 
lowed, was now replaced in the hearts and minds of most 
citizens by the desire for a real state system, and this desire 
promptly made itself felt in the halls of the legislature. 

The revolution in sentiment toward the schools and the 
legislation which inaugurated the present system of state schools 
and colleges in Texas, centers largely around one able man, 
Oran Milo Roberts, who had manifested a great interest in edu- 
cation ever since he had come to Texas, and who was fortunately 
elected governor in 1878. 

81 [bid., p. 187 ; Peabody Proceedings, Il, 229. 
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THe Work or GovERNOR ROBERTS 


Governor Roberts (1815-1898) was born in the Laurens 
District in South Carolina. He studied under the great Dr. ‘Tut- 
wiler *° at the University of Alabama, where he was graduated 
in 1836. From Tutwiler he learned the Jeffersonian doctrine of 
education. He secured admission to the practice of law in 1837 
and was a member of the legislature of Alabama in 1839-40. 
With many young men of Alabama and the South Atlantic 
States, Roberts went to join the warriors who became the 
builders of the Republic of Texas in 1841. Distinguishing him- 
self early in the law, he was appointed district judge in 1846. 
In 1857 he became an associate justice of the supreme court 
and held the place until he joined the Confederate Army in 
1862 and was made colonel of the Texas Volunteers. He served 
until 1864, when he was made chief justice of the Texas su- 
preme court. In this position he continued until he was dis- 
placed by the Reconstruction government. He took an active 
part in the constitutional convention in 1866, giving especial at- 
tention to the interests of the schools. Elected United States 
senator, he was disqualified and not allowed to take his seat. 
In 1874 he was reélected chief justice of the supreme court of 
Texas. As governor (1878-1883) he championed the schools 
and the University. After the organization of the University, 
which was his heart’s devotion, he was appropriately made 
head of its Law School. He lived until 1898, honored and be- 
loved by all the people of Texas, who called him “The Old 
Alcalde.” (His portrait faces page 411, above.) 

Roberts represented the combination of the two great lines 
of influence exerted constantly in the development of schools in 
the South, the influence of Thomas Jefferson,*? and the in- 
fluence of the Scotch Presbyterian parsons. It will be recalled 
that Tutwiler got his first training under Daniel Baker,** of 
Hampden-Sydney College, when Baker taught as a young man 
at Harrisonburg, Virginia, and his higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia under the guidance and encouragement of 
Thomas Jefferson from whom he got his liberal views of col- 

82 See above, p. 307. 
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lege education and discipline. Roberts was thus the educational 
heir of Jefferson and Baker and Tutwiler. 

Up to his election in 1878, when the revolution in sentiment 
occurred, Governor Roberts apparently had not decided in his 
mind whether, under the peculiar conditions in Texas with its 
sparse population, he approved the collective state system or 
the individualistic community plan. But after the trial of the 
community plan and its utter failure he became settled in his 
opinions in favor of the state collective system. He was strength- 
ened in this by Dr. Sears, who had become his warm friend and 
great admirer, and by the remarkable successes of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, the summer teachers’ institutes, and 
town and city schools aided by the Peabody Board. But Dr. 
Sears appears to have finally convinced him utterly in favor of 
a system of public education. 

The first thing Governor Roberts did when he came to 
power in 1879 was to cut down the appropriation for the ex- 
isting community system which was so wasteful and had be- 
come such a failure. He would clear the ground before begin- 
ning to build anew. There was necessity at this time for the 
utmost economy of the state funds. Governor Roberts was 
profoundly devoted to the constitution and desired ‘Texas to 
pay its debts before undertaking anything else. The state had 
been greatly burdened for years with the large floating debt 
created by the Reconstruction government, for the interest on 
which the annual revenues were inadequate after the regular 
necessary expenses of the government and the appropriations 
for the schools (at that time one-quarter of the whole annual 
revenue), had been taken out. In view of the burden of the 
schools and the necessity for retrenchment, Governor Roberts 
started his program by vetoing the bill for the appropriation of 
the one-quarter of the annual revenue for the schools, and de- 
manding that it be cut to one-sixth until the state finances could 
be put in better shape. ‘This action precipitated a great stir and 
created a crisis which directed the attention of the people to 
the wretched condition of their schools and aroused them to 
take prompt action to reform them. The question of a public 
school system was debated everywhere. The quasi-state free 
schools had been just sufficient to drive most of the church 
and private schools out of existence, and the people were now 
without an efficient system to educate their children. Dr. Sears 
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returned to Texas, conferred with Governor Roberts, and 
spoke throughout the state. There was a complete about-face in 
the attitude of the people. Public opinion took shape in favor of 
a thoroughgoing change and a complete system of state educa- 
tion including normal schools and universities. When Governor 
Roberts realized this, he became an advocate of a better system. 
In his message to the legislature in 1881, Governor Roberts 
made a declaration which became, as it were, the charter of 
education for future Texas : 


The educational interests of this State, in all of its grades, from 
the highest to the lowest, should be regulated and adapted to the 
wants of the people, in every condition of life ;...and should all 
be under the same supervision, government and control.... The 
natural division in the gradation of schools, in order to meet the 
wants of the people, is into three steps or degrees of education— 
the common schools for the millions, the academies for the thou- 
sands, and the college or university for the hundreds. So it has 
been, and ever will be, and the encouragement and provision for 
each degree are equally essential in the effort to elevate society to 
a higher standard of civilization.*® 


Texas Accepts Locat TAXATION 


In the new move for a state system of schools Roberts was 
effectively supported by all the teachers. They had come to 
realize the utter inefficiency and difficulties of the private com- 
munity schools and the necessity of a state system. The uncer- 
tainty of the payment of their salaries, the irregularity of at- 
tendance, and the interference of meddling patrons had disgusted 
them ; and the hope of a certain income, greater security in 
tenure of office, and the desire for professional freedom, stimu- 
lated all the ake to favor a system with permanent dec 
and state control and to work for its adoption. 

The first thing was to change the constitution so as to pro- 
vide better and more stable income. The existing constitution, 
as we recall, declared that not more than one-quarter of the 
general revenue of the state and the poll tax of one dollar could 
be appropriated annually by the legislature for the schools. 
This provided too little and was too uncertain, depending as 
it did upon the exigencies of the state and the whims of the 
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legislatures. The constitutional amendment of 1883 provided 
therefore the following sources of revenue: (1) one-quarter of 
the revenue from the state occupation tax ; (2) a poll tax of one 
dollar ; (3) an ad valorem tax, not to exceed 20¢, in sufficient 
amount to support all the public schools of the state for not 
less than six months in each year.*® 

After a fight of forty years against it, the people of Texas 
accepted finally the doctrine of local taxation. The new amend- 
ment and the law carrying it out now established the right of 
taxation of all property for the education of all the children. 
This was the first recognition of the school as a necessary func- 
tion of the government and of education as the natural right 
of every child. The new doctrine was expressed in the slogan 
said to have been uttered first by Governor Roberts, which 
has become current in Texas: “It is cheaper to educate the 
ignorant than to reform the vicious.” 

In accordance with the new constitution, the legislature of 
1884 passed new laws which became the basis of future progress 
in education. The office of superintendent, which had been 
abolished in 1876, was revived. A department of public instruc- 
tion under a board composed of the governor, comptroller, 
secretary of state, and the state superintendent, was created. 
The state school system was now as follows : 

The counties were divided into school districts subject to 
the control of the county school boards. These were subdivided 
by the county boards to create community schools at convenient 
places. Cities and towns were incorporated as independent 
school districts with separate school boards and superintendents 
and had their own graded and high schools. All shared equally 
the benefits of the state school apportionments. Authority was 
given to counties and districts, as well as to cities, towns and 
villages, to vote local taxation to cover the cost of desired im- 
provements or longer school terms. The counties and districts 
had the fullest powers in this respect. 

There were omissions and weaknesses in these laws which 
were mended in time. The school law of 1884 established two 
systems of organization, the district system and the community 
system. On account of the sparseness of population, the schools 
in many counties were exempted from the district system and 
and permitted to continue the old community plan of organiza- 
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tion. Changes were made from year to year from one system 
to another, which led to considerable demoralization. But the 
community system was constantly and vigorously fought by all 
the state superintendents for fifteen years. By 1907 the counties 
having the community systems were finally reduced to thirteen, 
and the legislature in 1909 made these give up their community 
schools and establish permanent districts.*7 

Another question that had to be settled was how far should 
the state extend the privileges of education to the youth. Some 
leaders argued that the state should give only the elements of 
learning necessary to fit the child for citizenship and no more. 
The law of 1876 required the teaching only of spelling, reading, 
writing, English grammar and composition, geography aa 
arithmetic. The law of 1884 added that the reading must be 
done in the English language, and gave permission to the trustees 
of the schools to add other subjects when people desired it. 
From this foundation the curriculum of the schools gradually 
expanded upwards.*® 

As stated above, the office of state superintendent came into 
great disfavor as a result of the abuses under the radical régime. 
When the change was made in 1876 only a board of education 
with a secretary was authorized. This secretary had no super- 
visory authority. The office of the state superintendent was re- 
established, however, by the law of 1884, and excellent men 
were from this time on appointed or elected to this office. 
In a great state like ‘Texas supervision was extremely difficult, 
especially under the double plan of organizing schools. It was 
utterly impossible, in fact, for a single state superintendent to 
accomplish much. Finally, therefore, in 1887 the office of county 
superintendent was permitted by law, but it was left to the 
county commissioners to decide whether or not they would 
have a superintendent. These civil officers had little interest in 
the schools, and the result was that few counties provided such 
special officers. In 1907 a law was passed requiring all counties 
having as many as 2,000 pupils enrolled to provide superintend- 
ents. This multiplied the superintendents but did not cover the 
field. 

Legal and political influences prevented the tenure of office 
of trustees and county superintendents from being long enough 
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to develop efficient administrators and supervisors. It had always 
been extremely difficult to get Texas people to give up politics. 
The permanent school fund, a large portion of which had been 
lost by poor investments and wasteful administration, had in 
1879 amounted to over $3,000,000. This fund was rapidly in- 
creased by money coming from the sale of the state school 
lands by the law of 1876. After 1880 the land sold rapidly and 
the permanent school fund was largely increased.*® The popula- 
tion of the state now increased rapidly, and in the early nineties 
the situation with regard to money for the schools became very 
acute. The depression which was coming on at this time made 
it impossible for the purchasers of land to pay the interest due, 
and much of the expected permanent fund was lost. To meet 
this situation an amendment was passed in 1891 permitting 1 
per cent of the permanent school fund to be used annually 
to meet the needs of the schools. This proved very unwise, for 
it was soon realized that if the amendment was allowed to 
stand the entire permanent school fund would be used up. The 
law was, therefore, repealed in 1899, after about $1,336,461 
had been expended from the permanent fund.*° 


THe Country SCHOOLS 


The worst thing about the educational system was the great 
disparity between the country schools and those of the cities 
and towns—a disparity which has continued down to the pres- 
ent. [he inferiority of the country schools as compared with 
the city schools is due in part to the sparse population and the 
relative poverty of the people, but chiefly to legislation which 
for many years was unfavorable to the development of a public 
school system in the rural districts while it favored the progress 
of all forms of education in the towns and cities. The country 
people did not know what a public school system was. The 
individualistic pioneers had wished to be free to have private 
or church schools or to arrange the schools just as they wanted 
them. For a long time, as we have seen, they were allowed to 
choose between movable community schools and permanent 
district schools, just as they pleased, with practically no direc- 
tion or supervision from the outside, and the question of local 
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taxation was left to the whim of the voter. As a result the rural 
population was very slow to take a real interest in the state sys- 
tem of schools, or in any guod schools for that matter, and a 
very large percentage of the population remained illiterate. On 
the other hand, beginning in 1875, incorporated towns and 
cities were given complete control of their schools and author- 
ized to levy local taxes for them. At first their schools were 
directed and administered through the town councils, afterwards 
through special trustees chosen for the purpose. In 1881 these 
privileges were extended to unincorporated towns and villages 
of two hundred inhabitants, who might incorporate for free 
school purposes only. 

Cities and towns were permitted in 1895 to issue bonds to 
build and equip their schoolhouses. Under these liberal pro- 
visions city, town, and village schools and independent school 
districts multiplied very rapidly. Independent districts in the 
state, which numbered only 94 in 1879-80, increased to 535 in 
1907-8. In these independent districts the amount of local taxes 
collected increased from $206,000 in 1884-85, to $577,000 in 
1896-97. Practically all of the towns and cities had graded 
schools, while the country districts continued with their little 
one-teacher schools. 

It was not for lack of wealth that the country schools of 
Texas were so poor at this time. In 1901-2 Texas had the larg- 
est permanent school fund with the largest income of all the 
states in the Union. Dr. Eby says, “The great trouble was that 
the people had been led to believe that the colossal permanent 
school fund was sufficient to take care of the entire educational 
needs of the state without resort to local taxation. This false 
belief, which had come down from early times, helped to keep 
the people in a state of apathy. Flattered by the boasts of office- 
seeking politicians that Texas had the largest school fund of all 
the states in the world and that her schools were inferior to 
none, the people were living in complacent ignorance of the 
deplorable backwardness of the State school system.” *1 

These conditions now led the leaders in education to make a 
campaign to awaken the people of the state to a recognition 
of the wretched condition of their schools and inform them as 
to the measures that could be undertaken to improve them. 
State Superintendent Arthur Lefevre in his first biennial report 
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published the facts showing the low ranking of Texas in the 
year 1900, as compared with other states. 

Professor W. S. Sutton of the Department of Education of 
the University issued a bulletin in 1904 entitled, Some Whole- 
some Educational Statistics,** showing the discreditable position 
Texas occupied in education. Some of the facts he brought out 
were that, while the average amount spent per capita for the 
entire population of the United States in 1901-2, was $3, the 
average for Texas, with all her tremendous school fund, was 
only $1.63. Texas thus ranked thirty-seventh in the amount of 
money spent per capita of population for schools. The average 
length of school year in the United States was 145 days (Massa- 
chusetts, 185 and California, 167.4) ; in Texas the average was 
only ror days. In respect to length of school year [Texas ranked 
forty-second. The average per cent of the school population 
enrolled in the schools was for the whole United States 71.5 
per cent; it was 66.7 per cent in Texas. Texas stood thirty- 
eighth in this column. The annual expenditure per pupil in all 
the schools in the United States in 1899-1900 was $20; in Texas 
it was $1o. In this respect Texas ranked thirty-seventh. It will 
thus be seen that Texas ranked approximately thirty-eighth 
among the forty-eight states of the Union. At this time Texas 
was one of the first in per capita wealth in the Union and her 
wealth was increasing more rapidly than that of most of the 
others.*° 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


It is evident that Jefferson’s recently established University 
of Virginia was in the minds of the founders of Texas when 
they made the grand provision for two universities and set 
aside fifty leagues of land for their endowment. The original 
thought, of course, was to locate one of these in the eastern 
and the other in the western part of the state. What they 
dreamed of was an institution of learning and science with all 
the usual professional schools. The universities were ever in 
the minds of the great men of Texas, and one governor after 
another in the early days brought the matter forward, only to 
have it postponed. When Governor Pease in 1853 called the 
attention of the legislature to the need of a university, there 
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followed a considerable discussion and warm rivalry between 
East and West Texas. The friends of the private colleges, in- 
cluding Dr. Baker and President Burleson, advocated a plan 
of giving support from the public treasury to the denominational 
colleges. Wise counsel prevailed, however, and the rivalry was 
settled by deciding that the public schools should be built be- 
fore any higher institutions should be attempted. 

The subject was brought up again in 1858 and the bill 
was finally passed establishing the University of Texas and 
giving it a new grant of land and $100,000 in United States 
bonds. ‘he impending Civil War prevented any further action 
at this time. After the war the constitution of 1876 directed 
the legislature “to establish, organize and provide for the main- 
tenance, support, and direction of a university of the first class” 
and made a grant of one million acres of land for buildings and 
maintenance of the university and of any branches that might 
be established. 

As soon as Governor Roberts came in, in 1878, he urged in 
a powerful message the immediate establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Texas without waiting for more money to accumu- 
late or starting any small colleges. A number of bills were in- 
troduced for this purpose, and referred to the committee on 
education. Finally a bill was matured and reported by the chair- 
man of this committee, Captain Joseph Chappell Hutcheson of 
Houston, a graduate of the University of Virginia. The men 
educated in eastern colleges and universities supported the bill 
and were successful finally in securing its passage against con- 
siderable opposition of the advocates of the common schools. 
Under this bill the University was established. 

It is interesting to read at this time how these men all harked 
back in their discussions to the teachings of Jefferson. At the 
laying of the cornerstone of the University in 1882, Colonel 
Ashbel Smith, a Yale man, president of its board of regents, 
said : 


Some persons labor under a vague impression that there is or 
may be an ill-defined rivalry, opposition, conflict of interests and 
purposes between the university and common schools. ... Now, so 
far from there being any rivalry, opposition, or conflict i interest 
between the university and common schools, the exact reverse is 
the fact. They are, indeed, the best friends....Common schools 
commence the supply of erent for the university. They are to- 
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gether the complements, each of the other....I beg to invoke 
authority and experience that will not be gainsaid. Mr. Jefferson 
was preéminently the apostle of the people. He has left on record 
his opinion that the benign influences of a higher education, an 
university education, such as now given in the University of Vir- 
ginia, such as is contemplated to be given in the University of 
Texas, will permeate the masses and diffuse knowledge, the blessings 
of the common schools, among the people. .. . “Make the university 
as good as possible,” he said, “and the spirit of education will 
permeate the masses, in the end securing them the highest possible 
attainments.”... Let no man hereafter delude himself with the idea 
that he is a Jefferson democrat when he repudiates the fundamental 
idea of Thomas Jefferson.... Let us of Texas...rise above idle 
suspicion and ignorant distrust and gird ourselves in earnest for 
performing the same noble office for the grand country of the 
American Union south and west of the Mississippi.** 


On the same occasion Governor Roberts said : 


Let our common-school system, for which an ample provision 
in expectancy has already been made, become fully developed ; let 
the intermediate high schools be fostered, and let the university and 
its branches be more amply endowed, organized, and put into full 
operation as...the guiding head of our educational system, then 
will this State have put on her armor to vie with other states and 
nations for superiority. And then, after a time, future generations 
will proudly point to the University of Texas as the brightest jewel 
in the crown of our greatness as a people and as a State.*® 


Governor Roberts and seven other men were constituted 
the first faculty to organize the University of Texas. Four of 
the seven were University of Virginia men having the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition. It 1s not surprising that the entire system of 
education of ‘Texas, the public schools as well as the University, 
shows the influence of the teachings of Thomas Jefferson.*® 

44Tane, op. cit., p. 215. 
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46 See Vol. II for the later history of Texas schools. 
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THE EpucaTIon OF THE NEGRO IN SLAVERY 


HE first Negroes were brought out of African savagery 
and sold as slaves to the struggling pioneers in Virginia. 
Their masters were representatives of European civili- 
zation, the highest in the world at that time, while the Negroes 
as a whole belonged to a low order of savagery. The slaves from 
Africa were thus introduced into a state of law and order, of 
homes, of community life, and of codperative living instead of 
the wild life of the jungles where each tribe fought with every 
other tribe for the chance of capturing men and women to be 
sold to the slavers on the West Coast. Of course, there was at 
first a great deal of hardship and rough treatment for these poor 
savages. They were driven, sometimes with the lash, to do work 
to which they were totally unused and for which they were 
largely unqualified. Undoubtedly they were dealt a measure of 
injustice and cruelty, but in comparison with the African life 
from which they had just come, Virginia was a land of golden 
opportunity for the poor people, at least from the point of 
view of acquiring civilization. Gradually they learned a little 
of the English language. The great majority were located in 
private families where they acquired many domestic arts and the 
manners and customs of civilized people. They soon learned 
under this discipline to fulfill the duties laid upon them and 
to carry out the tasks of honest labor. In the history of the 
world there never was a savage people civilized, trained and 
partially educated as rapidly as this people was in the space 
of two hundred years. 

On the large cotton, sugar, and rice plantations of the far 
South, including the Sea Islands, these poor people were herded 
in large colonies by themselves under the care of overseers, 
hired men, sometimes without conscience. There they were 


1 The subject of Negro education is of great importance, but the literature 
on the subject is so vast that the author attempts here only a summary dis- 
cussion of the matter. 
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harshly treated and had little opportunity for training ; but 
wherever, as in the white families of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, a small group of Negroes was cared for, they 
were well treated and trained to be a useful and a happy people. 

Every undeveloped race must begin at the bottom—that is, 
on the soil—and learn to make its living from the land and to 
progress in civilization. On the small farms of the Virginia and 
Carolina families, conditions were almost ideal for the develop- 
ment of these recent savages. The contact with white people 
was a lesson and in a way an inspiration to them. Their training 
in the tasks of agriculture, in the domestic arts, in the prepara- 
tion of food and clothing; their instruction in the care of 
children and in health, was a real preparation for living. 

In Virginia and North Carolina, and in the piedmont and 
mountain regions of the South generally, the slaves were held in 
small groups. For example, in 1783, in Spottsylvania County, 
one of the counties having the largest slave population in Vir- 
ginia, 505 owners possessed only 4,500 slaves, over half of the 
owners having from one to five slaves, and only nine having 
over forty. Twenty slaves were considered the best number 
for a tobacco plantation under a single owner. In 1860 over 
55 per cent of all the slaves in Virginia were held in groups of 
from one to twenty ; and, of these, 25 per cent were owned in 
groups of from one to nine. Where the owner of such a limited 
number of slaves was an educated, Christian man, the institution 
of slavery was, in effect, a patriarchal one—the slaves were mem- 
bers of the family. This was especially true of the house serv- 
ants, who were frequently taught to read, and who became the 
trusted friends of their master’s family, the guardians of his 
property, and often the instructors of his children in the simpler 
manual arts and in fishing and trapping. The Negro boy in 
such a family was the playmate, the friend, and the companion 
of his young master. He had a pride of family, similar to that 
of his owner, and scorned the non-slaveowners as “poor white 
trash,” not fit to associate with “quality folks,” like his master 
and himself. He detested the “free Negro” of his day as unfit 
for association with his class. Growing up under these condi- 
tions, the old black people became “uncles” and “mammies,” 
honored and respected by the children of the family. They were 
important and influential factors in the life of the industrial 
community. Respected by their fellows, trusted and honored by 
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the whites, they occupied a unique place in this old civilization, 
a position in which many noble characters were developed. 
Such were the conditions that prevailed in many of the better 
homes in Virginia and North Carolina and the upland regions 
of the other southern states, where slaves were owned in small 
groups. 

The writer recalls, for example, the conditions on the farms 
of his grandmother in central Virginia. She had about eighty 
Negro men, women, and children on her two large farms, one 
on the hills and one on the river. Her farm on the hills, sur- 
rounding the old-fashioned southern mansion, had ample and 
healthy Negro quarters where the majority of the slaves lived. 
Adjacent were the shops for all kinds of work—spinning and 
weaving houses for the women, carpenter, blacksmith, and 
leather-working shops for the men. The furniture, tools, shoes, 
and harness were made on the place. The food was all grown, 
prepared, and stored for use in the ample barns. The wool and 
cotton were spun and woven for clothing. Agricultural imple- 
ments were made from seasoned wood and iron. My grand- 
mother used to say that, besides coffee, tea, and silks, and such 
things for the family, she bought nothing but wool hats and 
bar iron. On the river estate there was a large mill where all the 
meal and flour were ground for her people and the neighbors, 
and a well organized tannery. On the opposite side of the dam, 
which supplied the water power, was a sawmill and a cooper 
shop, where the lumber was prepared for buildings, and the 
hollow-ware and tobacco hogsheads were made. The main 
products were tobacco and wheat, which were shipped to Rich- 
mond for export. It was a finely organized agricultural and 
industrial establishment which produced a good living for all the 
blacks and whites, and some profit to the owner. It was also an 
agricultural and industrial school. 

When the slaves multiplied, my grandmother bought an- 
other large estate in a healthy section up near the Blue Ridge. 
Here she sent the young people, with a certain quota of the 
old, and settled them under the care and direction of a son. 
It was the custom of some to sell insubordinate or desperate 
slaves to the Negro traders, who sold them to southern cotton 
planters. But there was a principle among the good Christian 
people of Virginia never to sell a slave except for some crime 
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committed, for they believed that insubordinate slaves could 
usually be reformed by kindness. 

The point we emphasize is that under these domestic condi- 
tions in the families of the people of Virginia and the Carolinas 
the Negro learned manners and customs and developed consid- 
erable skill in the agricultural, mechanical, and domestic arts. 
The women worked in the houses of their mistresses as cooks, 
laundresses, seamstresses, and even as housekeepers and man- 
agers. They were taught reading and a little ciphering. Many of 
the men became body servants to their masters, coachmen, gar- 
deners, and butlers about the house. As carpenters, brick 
masons, tanners, plasterers, harness makers, shoemakers, furni- 
ture makers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths and mechanics in the 
shops, they became accomplished at their respective trades. 

Prior to the Civil War, fully three-fourths of all the skilled 
labor in Virginia and North and South Carolina was done by 
Negroes. The sad thing is that following the war nearly all 
this training was lost to the following generations. The Negroes 
were told by their new friends that they must leave their 
homes in the pld states, withdraw from their agricultural and 
industrial pursuits, and become teachers, preachers. lawyers, and 
politicians. It was the gravest conceivable mistake. The Negroes 
should have been immediately placed on the soil or in the shops 
and fields of industry. Set free without education or guidance, 
they gave themselves largely to vice, immorality, and crime. 
For some years there was great degeneracy among the younger 
population. They rapidly became less effective than their par- 
ents in all forms of labor. By 1890, instead of doing nearly all 
the labor of the country, the Negroes of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas had largely lost the work and the trades, three-fourths 
of which they had controlled thirty years before. 

But the largest loss of these poor people by their emanci- 
pation was the loss of the friendship and the interested guidance 
of the southern whites. Not only were they cut off from most 
lines of skilled labor and profitable employment, but they were 
cut off from the people who had civilized and taught them. 

It is an interesting fact that the great leaders of the Negro 
race, like Washington and Moton, as well as the white friends 
of the race, like Armstrong, advicated for the Negroes the very 
kind of agricultural and industrial training, as a foundation for 
their future education and prosperity, which the old plantation 
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provided for them. It is true that the amount of literary educa- 
tion given the Negro on the plantation was small and limited to 
only a few, but the industrial training, the training in manners 
and morals, and the training in civilized conduct was far su- 
perior to that which the mass of the Negroes of the South got 
from the first free schools introduced for them. 

The formal education of the Negro slaves was attempted 
early. Before 1830 the people of the South were not actively 
opposed to the literary training of their slaves. Following the 
Nat Turner insurrection and the agitation of the abolitionists, 
considerable opposition sprang up, which gave rise to legislation 
forbidding the literary training of slaves ; but before that time 
the people of the South were open-minded on the subject, and 
many of them were active in promoting schools for Negroes. 

The first organization created to enlighten slaves was the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an 
organization of the Established Church of England, which had 
a definite purpose to do missionary work among Indians and 
Negroes. A school under the auspices of the Society, which was 
opened in New York City in 1704, continued for more than 
fifty years. In sections of eastern North Carolina successful 
work was carried on through the mission of John Blair. There 
were many such efforts put forth by the Puritans, the Quakers, 
and other religious bodies. 

The Puritans took a liberal view of slavery from the first, 
and in Massachusetts endeavored to confine slavery to the law- 
ful captives taken in just wars and to persons selling themselves 
into slavery.? The chief work of the Puritans in this connection 
was the creation of public opinion favorable to the education 
and freedom of the slave. This was accomplished chiefly by 
individuals, such as Roger Williams, who had the first law 
against slavery enacted in Rhode Island in 1652.3 This Rhode 
Island law required that all Negroes should be free after having 
rendered ten years of service. It was the first suggestion of 
gradual emancipation which, if it had been carried out through- 
out the country, would probably have prevented the frightful 
conflict of the Civil War. 

The main object, of course, of all the early schools was to 
convert the Negroes to the Christian religion. John Eliot pro- 


2W. E. B. Du Bois, Suppression of the Slave Trade, p. 30. 
8 Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 106. 
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tested against the slave trade in 1675 ; Cotton Mather in 1693 
propounded a set of rules for the Society of Negroes, intended 
to give them the benefits of religious instruction. Richard 
Baxter, the great nonconformist, prepared his manual on “natural 
liberty and equality of men,” hoping to bring enlightenment to 
the African. Chief Justice Sewell of Massachusetts made the 
first direct attack on slavery in New England in 1701, and pub- 
lished a volume in 1705, proposing a plan for the elevation of 
the Negro race. The Puritans believed in religious education. 
As the form of slavery among them was at first mild, the slaves 
had opportunity for mental and moral instruction. The Puritans 
refused to admit them to their town meetings, however, and 
they had separate schools and churches. 

The Quakers were more positive from the beginning. Their 
first interest in the Negroes was in their liberty rather than in 
their religion. They thought that only when the Negroes had 
secured freedom could education be of value to them.* The 
Quakers have always, as a body, manifested a more genuine 
humanitarian spirit than has any other sect. George Fox, their 
founder, holding the doctrine of the freedom of all men, stated 
powerfully the necessity of the religious training of the Negro. 
Other leaders and teachers followed him in this view. But the 
same cannot be said of all the Quakers who settled in the 
South. Many of them became owners of slaves, but, under the 
influence of the brethren of the North, some later set their 
slaves free or transported them to Africa. The Quakers of 
North Carolina had local schools for Negroes as early as 1731. 

It is unnecessary here to relate the great part the Quakers 
had in bringing about the abolition of the slave trade. Their 
work was more effective than that of any other society in 
America. With the decrease in the practice of slaveholding, 
the Quakers of the South increased their efforts towards the 
education of the Negro. Before 1678 they were also active in 
Virginia in the religious and educational training of the Negro ; 
but in that year the colony passed a law prohibiting schools 
for Negroes. Their arguments and principles were extended 
to other Quaker communities throughout the South until at 
the time of the Revolution their moral force was very strong. 
The efforts of this sect in behalf of the migration of the 
Negroes to favorable sections was maintained and increased 

4 Thomas Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, p. 238. 
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through the half century preceding the Civil War. During the 
period of the suppression of Negro education in the South, 
the Quakers did their best to promote the migration of the 
blacks to the Northwest Territory. Other religious organiza- 
tions in the North also took part in this movement. No other 
organization ever maintained so strong and unified an oppo- 
sition to slavery and favored the education of the Negro so 
ersistently as did the Quakers. 

The work of other religious bodies in the cause of the 
liberty and education of the Negro cannot be related in detail 
here. The General Conference of the Methodists voted in 1824 
to exhort all masters to teach their slaves to read the Word of 
God and to encourage them to go to a regular church of wor- 
ship. After the division of the Methodists of America into two 
branches, one Northern and one Southern, it is greatly to their 
credit that the Southern branch entered actively into the work 
of establishing missions for the Negroes. They had separated 
from the Northern division in order to retain their slaves, but 
they now went to work to educate and organize them in 
churches. Both day schools and Sunday schools rapidly devel- 
oped, so that after 1857 the Southern Conference had 172 
missions for Negroes. In 1860 the Southern Methodist Church 
had 335 missionaries actively at work. Between 1845 and 1860 
this church alone spent about $1,500,000 on its Negro mission 
work. It was through their schools that thousands of Negroes 
learned to read and write before their emancipation. Other 
denominations were less active. 

Discussions between the different sections of the churches 
became more and more heated and caused additional separa- 
tions. The Presbyterians early committed themselves to the 
duty of educating the Negro. The Presbyterian Synod of New 
York and Pennsylvania of 1787 encouraged its members to give 
their slaves such education as would prepare them for the 
enjoyment of freedom. In 1836 the Kentucky Synod proposed 
a definite plan for the instruction and emancipation of the 
slaves. Lincoln University was founded by the Presbyterians 
in 1854 as an institute to educate the Negroes. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of America generally 
ignored the question of slavery in its church assemblies. The 
Roman Catholics maintained a more liberal attitude toward the 
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Negroes and admitted them to their churches and the children 
to their schools. 

The Congregationalists supported and later took over the 
active work of the American Missionary Society. They were 
always intelligently and consistently opposed to slavery and 
were ever ready to do their part and to make such sacrifices 
as were necessary to carry out their convictions. There were 
many other minor societies of a non-religious character which 
before the Civil War did more or less work to give the Negro 
an opportunity for education. Down to the Civil War, liberal- 
minded southern slaveowners encouraged their slaves to try 
to secure an education even after the laws prohibiting it were 
passed in the thirties. In many southern communities Negro 
schools were taught in open defiance of the law but in perfect 
accord with the seerititniedt of the people.® 

In addition, a great number of Negroes in the South ac- 
quired reading and writing secretly in small societies or classes. 
There were a number of benevolent societies working here for 
the liberty and education of the Negro. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the Convention of the Abolition Societies 
which met in 1784. Hilary A. Herbert said that in 1826 there 
were 143 emancipation societies in the United States ; by 1835 
there were 200; in 1836 there were soo, and the next year 
there were 1,200 that had at least 125,000 members. In 1840 
he says there were 2,000 auxiliary societies that had between 
150,000 and 200,000 members.® 

Professor Weeks tells us that there were many manumission 
societies in the United States between 1816 and 1835, most of 
the members being Quakers.” 

Looking back over the history of the early education of the 
Negroes we see that the first efforts were prompted by reli- 
gious motives. The great work of the Quakers and Puritans 
in the cause of Negro education was in arousing public opinion 
for their emancipation as preliminary for their education. Edu- 
cational effort under the Quakers started in Virginia as early 
as 1678, before it was started in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
North Carolina. 

Finally, we have learned that the question of slavery was 


> W. D. Weatherford, The Negro from Africa to America, p. 370. 
6 Hilary A. Herbert, The Abolition Crusade and its Consequences, pp. 54, 93: 
7 Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, p. 234. 
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a constant source of discussion, sometimes angry, and frequently 
resulting in divisions among the Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and other sects. Some of them ultimately separated as 
a result of these differences of opinion. Resolutions by religious 
societies setting forth the Christian duty to educate the Negro 
were numerous, but little effective work was done until the 
churches were separated into Northern and Southern divisions. 


GROWTH OF OPINION AGAINST SLAVERY AND THE REACTION 


It is well known that, from Colonial days down, Virginia 
people deplored slavery and tried to eliminate it. It is also 
known that against Virginia’s protest the slave trade was legal- 
ized by the federal Constitution for an additional twenty years 
as the result of “a bargain between New England and the far 
South,” in accordance with which, says Fiske, “New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut consented to the prolong- 
ing of the foreign slave trade... until 1808 ; and in return South 
Carolina and Georgia consented to the clause empowering Con- 
gress to pass navigation acts and otherwise regulate commerce,” 
in the interests of New England.® It is also well known that 
from the adoption of the Constitution down to 1832 Virginians 
were constantly trying to rid their state of slaves either by 
emancipation or by colonization. President James Madison, in 
1810, urged Congress to pass laws to stop the evil. In 1816 he 
again called attention to it, and in 1819 Congress under the 
leadership of two Virginians, Charles F. Mercer and John 
Floyd, passed a bill ordering armed cruisers to patrol the coasts 
of Africa and America to suppress the trade. In 1841 President 
Tyler of Virginia called for further enactments to suppress the 
traffic. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, while consul at Janeiro 
(he was afterwards governor of Virginia) wrote in 1845 to 
the secretary of state at Washington: “I implore the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take a decided stand on this sub- 
ject.... Every patriot in our land would blush for our country, 
did he know and see, as I do, how our citizens sail and sell our 
flag to the... abuses of that accursed traffic.” ® 

Many other acts and transactions might be cited. In fact, 
it is indisputable that there was a steadily growing body of 


8 John Fiske, Critical Period of American History, p. 264. 
9 John R. Spear, American Slave Trade, p. 81. 
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public opinion in Virginia and throughout most of the South 
that slavery was an abomination, an economic as well as a 
moral and social evil. Only the people of the cotton states de- 
sired to hold on to it. History also tells us that many serious 
attempts were made to find a way for the emancipation of the 
Negro which would not do him great hurt. It was a case of 
the tiger chained and the question of how to set him free.'° 
It is beyond question that this steady growth of public 
opinion would in time have resulted in the emancipation of the 
slaves and their preparation for citizenship. Virginia had com- 
manding influence in the South, and under her leadership the 
desired result would eventually have been accomplished, if it 
had not been for the violent outbreak of the abolitionists in the 
North. It was in 1831 that William Lloyd Garrison established 
his paper, The Liberator, and commenced his abusive campaign 
against slaveowners, advocating the immediate emancipation of 
all Negroes without compensation to their owners—this in the 
face of the example recently shown by Great Britain in the 
West Indies.14 
This agitation in the North incited the Negroes of the 
South. A conspiracy was organized in South Carolina in 1822, 
which planned to slaughter the whites and free the blacks. It 
is said that some six hundred were enlisted, but the plot was 
revealed by a faithful house servant and nothing came of it. 
Then Nat Turner, a slave preacher, planned to collect a 
number of slaves in the Dismal Swamp in the southeast section 
of Virginia and organize an insurrection. His mother had taught 
him that, like Moses, he was to be the deliverer of his race. The 
result of this insurrection was the massacre of fifty-seven whites, 
mostly women and children. This, of course, aroused the people 
of Virginia and the South as nothing had ever done. It put a 
weapon in the hands of those who preferred for selfish ends to 
retain slavery, and it handicapped all the friends of emancipa- 
tion. But still the Virginians continued to struggle with the 
problem of how to get rid of their slaves. Many petitions were 
presented to the General Assembly, praying for the removal 
10For full discussion of this subject see Beverley B. Munford, Virginia’s 
Attitude Towards Slavery and Secession ; and a valuable summary of the sub- 
ject in The Virginia Teacher, September-October, 1932, entitled, “The Atti- 
tude of Virginia Leaders Toward Slavery and Secession,” by J. D. Eggleston, 
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from the state of all free Negroes and favoring emancipation. 
The discussions in the Assembly were more notable “for the 
fierce arraignment of the institution than for the presentation 
of practical plans for its abolition.” 1? In spite of this the aboli- 
tionists of the North increased their violent attacks upon the 
slaveowners of the South, calling them “man-stealers” and 
“thieves.” 

It is notable that in the Virginia Assembly of 1831-32 there 
were such men as Thomas Jefferson Randolph, grandson of 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Marshall, son of the Chief Justice, 
James McDowell, congressman and governor, Charles J. Faulk- 
ner, congressman and minister to France, William Ballard 
Preston, congressman and secretary of the Navy. After much 
discussion of the difficult problem, an act was passed providing 
for the immediate removal of the Negroes now free and for 
their deportation and colonization. An appropriation of $35,000 
in 1832 and of $90,000 in 1833 was made for this purpose. One 
speaker urging its passage said that he knew many slaveowners 
who “would manumit their slaves if means for their removal 
were furnished by the state but who could not if the burden 
of removal were placed upon them.” 18 

Abraham Lincoln, in 1837, then a member of the Illinois 
legislature, said, and repeated it in 1852, that in his opinion the 
abolitionists “would shiver into fragments the Union of the 
States.” William E. Channing, of Massachusetts, in 1835 had 
said that the influence at the South of the abolitionists was 
wholly evil ; and Daniel Webster said in 1850 “everything that 
these agitating people have done has been... to bind faster the 
slave population of the South.” The effect of all this was to 
cause some southern leaders to endeavor to prove that slavery 
was good in itself and that it was sanctioned by religion. This 
whole business postponed indefinitely all plans for the training 
of the Negroes. 

We will recall also that Hampden-Sydney College had been 
the home of a school of thought favoring public schools and 
the abolition of slavery.'* John Holt Rice in 1827 had written : 
“T am fully convinced that slavery is the greatest evil in the 
South, except whiskey. ... As it exists among us, the only pos- 


12 Munford, op. cit., p. 46. 
18 Philip Slaughter, Virginian History of African Colonization, p. 48. 
14 See above, p. 68. 
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sible chance of deliverance is by making the people willing to 
get rid of it.... The problem to be solved is, to produce that 
state of public will, which will cause the people to move spon- 
taneously to the eradication of the evil.” 1° From Rice on 
down, many of the sons of this college advocated, along with 
public schools, the gradual emancipation of the Negroes. 

After the insurrection and slaughter of women and children 
by the Nat Turner gang, there was in Virginia and the South 
a great reaction. The insurrectionists were most of them edu- 
cated Negroes, and the people thought that the error had been 
in teaching them. Thus the opposition was to educating the 
Negroes more than to freeing them. In 1849, therefore, a law 
was passed by the General Assembly of Virginia, which reads 
as follows: “Every assemblage of negroes for the purpose of 
religious worship, when such worship is conducted by a negro, 
and every assemblage of negroes for the purpose of instruc- 
tion in reading or writing, or in the night-time for any purpose, 
shall be an unlawful assembly.” And Section 32 reads: “If a 
white person assemble with negroes for the purpose of instruct- 
ino them to read or write, or if he associate with them in an 
unlawful assembly, he shall be confined in jail not exceeding 
six months, and fined not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 1° 
Some people had become as fanatical on the subject, as in 
Massachusetts in the early days some became fanatical about 
witches. 

Similar laws were passed 1 in several of the other states. As 
an illustration of the spirit of the times I shall quote the per- 
sonal story of Mrs. Margaret Douglas. Mrs. Douglas was born 
in Washington, grew up in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
moved to Norfolk with her one daughter in 1845. She was a 
devoted Christian woman, interested in the education of the 
Negroes and was a leader in the schools for them. She says : 
“Tt fell to our lot to become the religious and moral instructors: 
of a few colored free children, there being no day school in 
Norfolk for colored children, but a Sunday School at Christ 
Church where books were given to the colored children and 
they were taught to read.” Her school numbered about twenty- 
five and the children were taught from the books given them 
at the Sunday School. On May 9g, 1853, Mrs. Douglas was 


15 William Maxwell, Memoir of John Holt Rice, pp. 306-7. 
16 Code of Virginia, 1849, chap. 198, sec. 31, p. 747. 
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arrested and taken before the mayor’s court to answer a charge 
of violation of the above quoted statute. Pleading ignorance of 
the law, she was dismissed the first time, and continued her 
work, only to be summoned a few months later before the 
circuit judge of Norfolk to answer a charge of the grand 
jury against her and her daughter, “that each of them did un- 
lawfully assemble with divers Negroes, for the purpose of in- 
structing them to read and write, contrary to the acts of the 
general assembly, and against the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth of Virginia.” Mrs. Douglas acted as her own 
lawyer and proved by witnesses that she had done only what 
was openly and constantly being done in Christ Church and 
the other churches of Norfolk. She was convicted, however, 
but her defense aroused such sympathy that she was fined only 
one dollar. It was hoped she would leave Norfolk, to prevent 
the enforcement of the prison sentence passed against her. When 
she refused to do this she had to serve one month’s sentence 
in prison.'7 

Similar prosecutions and convictions occurred in a few 
other places in the South, but as a matter of fact most of the 
southern people were so ashamed of the laws that nearly all 
of the accused persons were set free. 

From this time on, however, the education of the Negro 
was more and more repressed. His white friends were discour- 
aged from instructing him, and the organization of schools for 
Negroes was prevented as far as possible. 


SCHOOLS FOR CONTRABAND NEGROES AND MIssIONARY SCHOOLS 


When towards the end of the Civil War the Federal gen- 
erals found great numbers of Negroes crowding into their 
camps they appealed to the northern missionary and benevolent 
societies to help take care of them. The problem of the care of 
the Negro now pressed itself upon the hearts of the members 
of these societies with greater urgency than ever before. The 
problems of food, of training, and of employment for the Ne- 
groes had to be met in different ways. First, it was a question 
of shelter and food. When the contrabands had been settled 
in tents or shacks the question arose as to how to prepare them 


17° The small rare book from which this story is taken was found in the 
library of the College of Education of the University of Alabama. 
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to work for themselves. The northern missionary and benevolent 
societies responded promptly. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the Freedmen’s Aid Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the Baptist Home Mission Society came for- 
ward with both funds and teachers. 

When General Sherman captured Port Royal and the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina in 1861, he found that the white 
people had all fled, leaving the uneducated, ignorant, and im- 
provident blacks, most of them of a class known as the Gullah 
Negroes, entirely helpless. Congress discussed the question but 
nothing was decided until the close of the war. Officers of the 
army were forced to devise plans of their own to meet the needs 
of these people. The Quakers of Philadelphia responded imme- 
diately and came to the relief of the Negroes of the Sea 
Islands. 

Out of the schools which were established for these Negroes 
have grown some of the best industrial schools and social services 
in the whole southern field. The Penn School on St. Helena 
Island, with its farm and its social departments, is an illustration 
of the best that has ever been done for the aid and development 
of these helpless people.*® 

When General Grant found vast crowds of Negroes follow- 
ing his army on the march upon Vicksburg in 1862, he thought 
it necessary to appoint an officer to take charge of them. He 
made a wise selection in appointing General John Eaton, later 
a distinguished United States commissioner of education, as the 
superintendent of the colored people through the entire region 
included in his army operations. Eaton did a noble piece of work 
for the colored people as well as for the whites.1® For the 
Negroes he chose local superintendents, issued rules for the 
management of the schools, and established farm and industrial 
schools for the men and domestic science schools for the 
women. This school system was at once recognized as the best 
and most effective of all the military districts of the South. In 
1866, with the aid of the northern churches, Eaton’s system 
had grown to great proportions, approximately 800,000 Negro 
men, women, and children being under his superintendency. 

The American Missionary Association and other religious 
associations did great work on their own responsibility. All 


18 See below, p. 489. 
19 See above, p. 297. 
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of the denominations, especially those which had been active 
in the education of the Negro before the war, considered this 
their great opportunity. In response to the calls of the generals, 
therefore, they took the field immediately, with more or less 
experienced agents. The Negroes were not slow to improve 
the opportunities offered them. Fired by the dream of the new 
liberty acquired, the Negro’s first ambition was to get an educa- 
tion like that of the white man. His idea was that such an edu- 
cation would make him equal in all respects to the white man. 
He therefore eagerly went to work to try to learn to read and 
to get a literary education. He considered labor the bond which 
had bound him down before and he was not eager to learn to 
work. Unfortunately the first schools established by the churches 
encouraged the Negro in this desire to acquire the education 
of the white man. The first “work schools,” as they were called 
by the Negroes, were not popular, though they were the ones 
which turned out to be the most useful in later years. Chief 
among these was the school at Hampton. The origin of this 
school is most interesting. 

General Butler in 1861 wrote to the American Missionary 
Association, describing the condition of the Negro contrabands 
massed at Fortress Monroe. The response was prompt. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1861, a day school for freedmen was established 
under the direction of a Negro teacher, Mary S. Peake. Her 
name deserves to be preserved as the founder of the. school, 
which has become one of the best institutions for Negroes in 
the world. She opened the school with twenty pupils. In a week 
the number was doubled. During the first year she enrolled 
over three hundred. The old courthouse was given her for 
school purposes and she continued to teach in it until 1865, 
when General Howard, of the Federal Army, erected a large 
building especially for the school. Then the enrollment in- 
creased to over six hundred. General Samuel C. Armstrong 
was called in 1866 to take charge of this contraband camp and 
school, and he it was who founded the Hampton of today. A 
large estate was purchased for a farm and industrial school, 
with the aid of funds from the Avery estate, which had been 
left for Negro education. Armstrong became principal in June, 
1870, a charter was granted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, and the institution was incorporated as the “Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute” and became the State Agri- 
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cultural College for Negroes. It was placed under a board of 
white men of both the North and the South.?° 

Before the war closed the Negroes from Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, and Virginia were under the care of the American 
Missionary Association. In 1862-63 the work of the American 
Missionary Association and the churches was rapidly extended 
to include schools all the way from Washington, D. C., to 
New Orleans. By the end of 1863 over seven thousand children 
were in day and night schools in the South. By 1865 the teachers 
under this Association totaled 320 ; in 1867 they had increased 
to 528, and in this year their expenditures amounted to $334,500. 

Another interesting school grew out of the one started in 
1857 by a young missionary who, happening to be in Ken- 
tucky, appealed to the Association for aid in establishing a 
school at Berea. John G. Fee was a true pioneer in education. 
His appeal to the association led to the opening of Berea Col- 
lege in 1859 with Dr. John A. R. Rogers as its president. Closed 
during the War the college was opened again in 1865 and 
Negro students were admitted. By 1868 Berea had one hundred 
and fifty Negro students and fifty whites. This institution con- 
tinued as a bi-racial one until the legislature of Kentucky passed 
a law requiring it to be divided into two institutions, one for 
Negroes and one for whites. This was done in 1904 under the 
administration of Dr. William G. Frost, who was the great 
builder of the Berea of today. 


THe FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 


Up to 1865 the work of the army service for the freed- 
men had been entirely under the generals in the field. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau was established by act of Congress on March 
3, 1865. This act provided: “That the Commissioner under 
direction of the President shall have authority to set apart for 
the use of loyal refugees and freedmen such tracts of land within 
the insurrectory states as shall have been abandoned or to which 
the United States shall have acquired title by confiscation, or 
sale or otherwise ; and to every male citizen, whether refugee 
or freedman, there shall be assigned not more than forty acres 
of such land, and the person to whom it 1s so assigned shall be 
protected in the use and enjoyment of the land for the term 

20 See below, p. 462. 
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of three years at a nominal rent not exceeding six per cent... 
as appraised by the state authorities in 1860.” The object of this 
act was to give employment to all able-bodied people and 
enable them to take care of their own suffering fellows. 

The work of the Freedmen’s Bureau was conducted along 
seven lines—relief of physical suffering ; oversight of the buying 
and selling of land ; supervision and the beginning of free labor ; 
the establishment at schools ; the administration of justice ; 
the financing of all these ee and the payment of boun- 
ties. General O. O. Howard was put in charge and rapidly 
developed a system which proved especially efficient in organiz- 
ing the schools. The Bureau was placed under the War Depart- 
ment ; property confiscated was turned over to the Bureau and 
used for the refugees, for school buildings, and for homes for 
Negroes until they could establish their own. On January 1, 
1869, the work of the Bureau was closed by act of Congress, 
excepting its school work, and this was ordered to be ended 
in 1870. The greatest service of the Bureau lay in the inculca- 
tion among all the people of the South of the idea of free 
elementary education. By 1870 it had 150,000 children in school. 
Having recognized the religious and benevolent organizations 
at work, the Bureau was enabled to organize and codrdinate 
the various agencies to good advantage. When it passed out of 
existence in 1871 its educational work was turned over to the 
philanthropic and church societies which had coéperated with 
it. Many of these institutions were gradually closed, and some 
were turned over to the public schools and were maintained by 
taxation. 


Resutts or THESE Errorts 


The commissioner of education of the United States in his 
report for 1896 on 178 selected schools established under these 
various agencies, tells us that they had 40,000 students, 1,600 
teachers, $7,500,000 worth of property and an annual income 
of $1,117,000, secured from private and denominational sources, 
with small amounts from tuition fees. Such were some of the 
permanent results of this emergency work for relief and edu- 
cation of the various missionary societies and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The schools were, with few exceptions, supported from 
the North under the direction of the various churches, and 
from private contributions. 
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Thomas Jesse Jones, in his report of 1916 to the United 
States Bureau of Education, gives the total number of private 
schools for colored people as 625 of which 266, he says, are 
important parts of the systems of their states, the remaining 359 
being distinctly church schools. In 1927 Arthur J. Klein made 
a careful survey, under the auspices of the Bureau of Education, 
of seventy-nine colleges and universities for Negro people. Of 
these, twenty-two were publicly supported institutions under 
state control; nine were controlled by independent boards ; 
and thirty-one were owned by white church boards in the 
North and privately supported ; while seventeen were under 
the control of Negro church organizations. All of these insti- 
tutions have made excellent progress since Jones’s Report of 
1916. 

The tax supported colleges for Negroes have shown greater 
advancement since 1916 than have the church institutions. In 
1914-15 twenty-one public institutions enrolled only ninety 
students in college classes while in 1925 and 1926 three thousand 
five hundred college students were enrolled. During this period 
the budgets of these institutions increased from $850,000 to 
nearly $3,500,000, or 400 per cent. The value of the property 
in the public colleges increased from $2,500,000 to $10,000,000 
during this period, or nearly 500 per cent. It will thus be seen 
that public institutions are making more rapid advancement in 
furnishing opportunities for the higher education of the Negro. 
The need of the private institutions seems, therefore, to be 
diminishing. Undoubtedly, however, the denominational schools 
will remain for some time to come. The noble Christian spirit 
which led to their foundation will have its influence for many 
years on the education of the Negroes of the South. At present 
it looks as if the mission of the church college for the Negro 
in the South will be to provide higher and professional educa- 
tion, such as that of teachers, preachers, doctors, and lawyers, 
while the public colleges will give the general education and 
the agricultural and industrial training which is so much needed 


by the race. 


Tue EpucaBiLiry OF THE Nrecro 


Without scientific inquiry, it has been assumed in the past 
that the Negro is innately inferior in intelligence to the white 
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man and that the extent to which he is educable is limited. The 
Army tests of the recruits during the World War furnish the 
only data of a scientific character, known to the writer, which 
have ever been presented in support of this belief, and these 
tests have been shown to be open to criticism. Before drawing 
conclusions from them, we should remember that the average 
Negro recruit and his parents had far less opportunity for men- 
tal development than even the poorest of the whites. The sub- 
ject remains still insufficiently studied. Scientific men, like 
Boas, hold that “while the races presumably do differ in native 
capacity, how they differ and to what extent we do not 
know.” ?4 

Many people have been of the opinion that only Negroes 
who have white blood attain to any notable intellectual achieve- 
ment. For example, an eminent president of a southern univer- 
sity said in an address at a meeting of the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South: “The foremost leaders of the negro race, 
both in slavery and since, have been mulattoes. The two really 
great men produced by the race in the United States, one the 
great anti-slavery agitator, the other the great apostle of indus- 
trial education, are the sons of white fathers, each possessing 
in a high degree the characteristics of the white race. The 
mulatto was and is the connecting link between the races. 
Strike him out of negro annals, and very little will remain.” 
From this the writer must dissent emphatically. There is no 
ground for such a sweeping statement. The writer has him- 
self known at least a score of full-blooded blacks who possessed 
fine intellectual powers and made distinguished achievements. 
Others he has known would have proved equally able, if they 
had had the opportunity to develop their powers. Everyone 
recognizes the artistic talent of the full-blooded Negro, espe- 
cially in music, poetry, and the other arts, and many think his 
talents are limited to these arts. In the South, where under the 
conditions of slavery it is very hard to trace the parentage of 
any Negroes, reliable data on the subject are difficult to get. 
But by his physiognomy we are able to tell the full-blooded 
Negro, and it is interesting to discover how many of unadul- 
terated African blood have attained great distinction in intel- 
lectual and social life. 


21 J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem, p. 75; Franz Boas, 
The Mind of Primitive Man. 
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There was a great difference among the various tribes from 
which slaves were brought to America, as there was also among 
the nations from which whites emigrated to this country. Some 
of the tribes among the Negroes are far superior to others. 
The ablest and best stock go to the front among the primitive 
people even more surely than among the civilized. Many of 
these unfortunate victims claimed to be, and showed by their 
lives as slaves that they were, of very superior stocks. The 
writer as a boy knew a man who was foreman and manager on 
his grandmother’s estate. Uncle Pompey was a noble specimen 
of manhood, a true gentleman in all his instincts, and possessed 
great intelligence and sagacity. He was a wise adviser as well 
as an able administrator. He said his grandfather was a “prince” 
in Africa, and one could believe it. 

Notices of a few remarkable Negroes are given here, be- 
cause, besides being scholars, they contributed to the educa- 
tion and advancement of their race. Benjamin Banneker, sur- 
veyor and astronomer, who was appointed by Jefferson to assist 
the commissioners in laying out the District of Columbia, was 
born in Maryland in 1731 and claimed to be the grandson of 
an African king. When sent to school, he learned rapidly, being 
especially able in mathematics. He is said to have made the first 
clock in America which struck the hours. George Ellicott, a 
scientific gentleman, encouraged him and bought astronomical 
instruments for him, with which he learned to predict eclipses. 
He prepared an almanac annually which had a large circula- 
tion. 

“Uncle Jack” was a full-blooded Negro and was brought 
to this country about 1750 among the first slaves imported to 

Virginia. “An African boy, kidnapped when seven years of 
age,...thrust into a slave-ship among hundreds of the most 
degraded beings, transported across the Atlantic, landed on our 
coast,” he was bought by a planter on the James River and 
kept in bondage at the usual occupation of slaves, under cir- 
cumstances but little calculated to improve his mind and heart, 
but he became finally a powerful leader among his people. 
While serving in a family of intelligent Christian people in 
Nottoway County, Virginia, he learned to speak English and 
was converted to the Christian religion under the preaching 
of the great John Blair Smith, president of Hampden- Sydney 
College. He was taught and encouraged to go into the ministry 
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and of Princeton Seminary, and was licensed to preach in the 
Baptist Church. Since he belonged to the undivided estate of 
his original purchaser, a proposal was made to set him free ; 
but when some of the family would not agree, he continued to 
preach as a slave until finally a fund was raised by the sub- 
scriptions of his friends and he was bought and liberated. He 
then settled on a small tract of land which had been given him 
and earned his living as a farmer while he preached throughout 
the country.** Dr. John Holt Rice published a memoir of 
“Uncle Jack” in the Virginia Evangelical Magazine in which he 
says: “He is one of the most remarkable men I have ever 
known. ... He possesses a strong mind, and,...is entirely free 
from bigotry and party spirit. He acknowledges every man to 
be a brother, whom he believes to be a Christian. ... While the 
white people respect him, the blacks love, fear, ie obey him. 
His influence among them is unbounded.” *8 

John Chavis (1763-1838), a free Negro of unmixed blood, 
preacher and educator, was born near Oxford in the County 
of Granville, North Carolina. As a free man he was sent to 
Princeton to study privately under President Witherspoon of 
the College of New Jersey—“according to tradition, to demon- 
strate whether or not a Negro had the capacity to take a col- 
lege education.” That the test was successful appears from the 
record in the manuscript Order Book of Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, Court of 1802, which certifies to the freedom and 
character of the Reverend John Chavis, a black man, who, as 
a student at Washington Academy passed successfully “through 
a regular course of Academical Studies.” Through the influence 
of the Reverend Samuel Davies, a Presbyterian divine, Chavis 
became connected as a licentiate with the Presbyteries of Lex- 
ington and Hanover, Virginia. About 1805 he went to North 
Carolina, where he joined in 1809 the Orange Presbytery, and 
ministered to whites and blacks in various churches in at least 
three counties. He was distinguished for his dignity of manner, 
purity of diction, and simplicity and orthodoxy in teaching. 
Familiar with Latin and Greek, he established a classical school, 
teaching sometimes at night, and prepared for college the sons 
of prominent whites in several counties, sometimes even board- 


22 William S. White, The African Preacher, pp. 20-22. 
23 Vol. X (1826). 
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ing them in his family. Among them were Senator Willie P. 
Mangum, Governor Manly, the sons of Chief Justice Hender- 
son, and others, who became lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
preachers, and politicians. He was respectfully received in the 
families of his former pupils, whom he often visited. 

The letters of Chavis to Senator Mangum show that the 
Senator treated him as a friend. Curiously, one of them, dated 
in 1836, was a vigorous protest against the Petition for Eman- 
cipation, sent to Congress by the abolitionists, as injurious to 
the colored race. 

April 4, 1836 

I am radically and heartily opposed to the passing of such a 
Law, a Law which would be fraught with so many mischievous 
and dangerous consequences. I am already of the opinion that 
Congress has no more right to pass such a Law than I have to go 
to your house and take Orange (a slave) and bring him home and 
keep him as my servant....I am clearly of the opinion that imme- 
diate emancipation would be to entail the greatest earthly curse 
upon my brethren according to the flesh that could be conferred 
upon them especially in a country like ours. ...I believe that there 
are a part of the abolitionists that have, and do, acting from pure 
motives but I think they have zeal without knowledge, and are 
doing more mischief than they expect. There is I think another part 
that are seeking for loaves and fishes and are an exceedingly danger- 
ous set. 


Advised by the Presbytery to yield to the law of 1832 pro- 
hibiting Negroes from preaching, the old white-haired black 
man wrote and published a sermon which was widely sold and 
read.?* Chavis died in 1838, aged about seventy-five, a con- 
spicuous example of merit rewarded by slave-holding whites.?° 


24 Qwing to the Nat Turner insurrection in 1831 the General Assembly 
prohibited preaching by Negroes. In a letter of April 21, 1832, to the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery, Chavis complains of the embarrassment caused by 
an act of the North Carolina legislature, forbidding free people of color to 
preach. It was thereupon resolved “that Presbytery, in view of the circum- 
stances of the case, recommend to their licentiate to acquiesce in the decision 
of the legislature referred to until God in his providence shall open to him 
the path of duty in the exercise of his ministry.” Chavis submitted and was 
provided for by his Presbytery. 

25 Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 44-45; also manuscript, “An 
Educated Negro Preacher of a Century Ago, John Chavis,” by William H. 
Ruffner, and extracts from the minutes of the General Assembly and Presby- 
teries found among Ruffner’s papers ; C. H. Mebane, Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina for 1896-98, p. 723. 
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Some of the ablest and most devoted Negro educators of 
the South were full-blooded Negroes. Joseph C. Price, a teacher 
and preacher, president of Livingstone College at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, was a full-blooded Negro and a noble specimen 
of manhood, both physically and intellectually. 

Price was born in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, February 
10, 1854. Both of his parents were pure blacks, his father a slave 
and his mother free. Educated at the Lowell Normal School in 
New Bern, he taught in the public schools and then entered 
Shaw University and afterwards Lincoln University, where he 
was graduated in 1879 as valedictorian. After studying theology 
at Lincoln, he was licensed as a minister in the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church in 1880 at the early age of twenty- 
six. He soon made a reputation as a pulpit orator and became 
known to the public by his speeches in North Carolina in the 
prohibition campaign. In 1881 he was sent to the great Ecu- 
menical Conference in London, England, and it was there in a 
five-minute speech that he fastened the attention of the whole 
conference. As his voice rang out over that vast assembly in 
the big hall in City Road Chapel, the people asked, “Who 1s 
it that is creating such an extraordinary enthusiasm?” ‘The dele- 
gates rushed in from the committee rooms and the halls and 
the audience was so delighted with him that when his five min- 
utes were up and the chairman’s gavel fell, they cried out with 
one voice, “Go on! Go on!” Nor did they cease until Price 
showed that he had too great a sense of propriety and was too 
orderly to proceed contrary to the rule governing the speakers. 
From this time on he was the favorite of the audience. 

Price had intended to spend several months in Europe study- 
ing, but he promptly decided to devote himself to working for 
his college and then to return to North Carolina to continue 
his campaign for temperance. When the news of his success 
reached this country, the white people of Salisbury, hearing of 
the purpose of his church to establish a college, offered a fund, 
if it were located in that city. The offer was accepted and 
the present location was purchased with the money raised in 
this way. He was elected president in 1882 and procured from 
the legislature the charter for Livingstone College. 

Price enforced the idea of the education of the hand and 
the heart, as well as the head, and laid out his course accord- 
ingly. Probably he had more influence among the whites than 
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any other Negro of his time in North Carolina. His death in 
October, 1893, was a calamity for both the Negroes and the 
whites of his state ; for he was a true leader and was greatly 
needed at the time he departed. 

A noble illustration of what a full-blooded black man can 
be and do was James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, whose biog- 
raphy, Aggrey of Africa, has been written by Dr. Edwin W. 
Smith. It should be read by every student of this subject. 

There is no question that the number of Negro men and 
women of intellectual ability has increased in the last fifty years 
and that it is growing steadily. The question of the educability 
of the Negro race as a whole, however, must remain undecided 
for some time. The evidence that the race can produce a few 
intellectuals is not sufficient. Only after the race as a whole 
has enjoyed for a long time educational advantages, such as 
the white man has had, will it be possible to answer this difh- 
cult question. There can be no question, however, about giving 
these people an opportunity to develop such minds as they 
have. When one considers how few of the Negroes in slave 
times had the opportunity for an education, one realizes that 
had more of them had an opportunity for developing their 
intellectual powers, there would have been many more able 
leaders for their race at the time of their emancipation. 


Coy Bee EP A ee Be, om Sa 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG AND 
“EDUCATION FOR LIFE” 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG 


‘ ), YE have found that Jefferson conceived the chief pur- 
pose of education to be the training of men to main- 
tain their liberties in a democracy. He said, “The 
most effectual means of preventing the perversion of power 
into tyranny are to illuminate... the minds of the people.” “No 
other sure foundation can be Meviegd for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness.” + But mental training is not the only, 
or the chief, end of education. It is not enough to enlighten 
the mind ; the whole man needs to be trained. Education for 
liberty is not enough ; the man must be educated for life. “It 1s 
not the soul, it is not the body, that we are training, but a man, 
and we ought not to divide him,” says Montaigne. 

As Thomas Jefferson was the prophet of education for citi- 
zenship, so Samuel Chapman Armstrong was the prophet of 
education for life. The schools of America up to this time had 
emphasized literary training ; Armstrong taught us how to train 
the whole man. Emphasizing education for work, for service, 
and for life, he first applied the methods of the New Education 
in training Negroes and Indians. His success with them led to 
the introduction of the New Education into the schools 
throughout this country and, in recent times, in many foreign 
countries. Armstrong did not originate this idea. Comentus, 
Pestalozzi, and others had taught it. He absorbed the teachings 
of these old philosophers, saw them illustrated in Hawaii, and 
with an intuitive judgment applied them in a new field. 

To a keen intellect, a great gift of common sense, shrewd 
and practical judgment, a talent for leadership and an experi- 
ence in handling men, enthusiasm for work, and courage in the 
face of all obstacles, there was added in Armstrong a passion 
for humanity, a love that included every class and race of men. 

1 “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” Works (Ford ed.), 
II, 221 ; Letter to George Wythe, Writings (Library ed.), V, 396. 
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‘These characteristics, combined with a sound philosophy and a 
deep religious nature, made him the man to introduce the New 
Education. As he conceived it, the New Education included 
the training of the eye and the hand as well as the head ; the 
study of nature as well as of books; and the training of the 
mind through observation and handicraft. The test of education 
in efficiency ; the moral effect of honest labor ; the folly of edu- 
cation without discipline in self-help, thrift, helpfulness, and co- 
operation with others—these principles of the New Education 
he taught and illustrated in new and practical ways. Armstrong 
brought to us a new definition of education as opposed to mere 
schooling—the movement away from the abstract to the con- 
crete. In doing this he did more to change the processes of our 
schools than any man in America ever had done before. 

Who was this man and where did he get his idea of the 
New Education? The story of Armstrong’s life has been told 
many times and it is unnecessary to relate it here.* It does inter- 
est us, however, to ascertain where he got these conceptions and 
where he received his training for the remarkable work he did. 
Both heredity and environment had a great part in making this 
man and in preparing him for his unique service. His blood 
was a mingling of the strongest Scotch-Irish with the finest 
New England Puritanism. His father was Richard Armstrong, 
a Scotch Presbyterian minister, who had grown up in Penn- 
sylvania. His mother, Clarissa Chapman of Massachusetts, was 
of Puritan descent, and was a teacher trained in a Pestalozzian 
school. The young couple had gone to Hawaii as missionaries. 
From such parents Armstrong inherited the common sense and 
vehemence of the Scotch-Irish and the steadfastness and cour- 
age of the Puritans. 

Armstrong was born on the Island of Maui on January 30, 
1839. His environment and early training had much to do with 
shaping his future ideals. His mother had learned from Pesta- 
lozzi: “Things to be done must be learned by doing.” His 
father was superintendent of the industrial and agricultural 
schools provided for the natives. He received his early training 
working side by side with the native children in the field and 
in the shop at Hilo. After he grew up he visited the mission 


2 Samuel Chapman Armstrong: A Biographical Study, by Edith Armstrong 
Talbot, and Education for Life : The Story of Hampton Institute, by Francis G. 
Peabody, are especially valuable. A photograph of Armstrong faces p. 122. 
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schools as assistant to his father, and from them he says he de- 
rived his plans. “These schools, over which my father as Min- 
ister of Education had for fifteen years a general oversight, 
suggested the plan of the Hampton School.” ® 


I noticed how easily the children learned from books, how 
universally the people attended church and had family prayers ; 
they were always charmingly hospitable, and yet lived pretty much 
in the old ways; all in one room, including the stranger within 
their gates.... They seem to have accepted, but not to have fully 
adopted, Christianity ; for they did not have the conditions of living 
which make high standards of morality possible.... 

To preach the Gospel rather than to organize living was the 
original missionary idea. Devoted women visited the houses, and 
practical morality was thundered from the pulpit. “Let him that 
stole steal no more,” or the like, was the daily precept...; but 
houses without partitions, and easy-going tropical ways, after gen- 
erations of licentious life, made virtue scarce.... ‘Our saints are 
about up to your respectable sinners,” said a returned missionary.* 


Armstrong learned thus that a merely literary education 
did not suffice to make good citizens of a primitive people. 
Something more was needed. “The old missionary plan in 
Hawau,” he said, “had not considered enough the real needs 
and weaknesses of the people, whose ignorance alone was not 
half the trouble. The chief difficulty with them was deficient 
character, as it is with the Negro. He is what his past has made 
him ; the true basis of work for him, and all men, is the scientific 
one,—one recognizing the facts of heredity and surroundings.” 
Such were the ideas he got from Hawaii and brought to 
America. 

When his father died in September, 1860, the young man, 
now twenty-one years of age, with this heredity and these 
ideas, left immediately for America to complete his education 
and prepare to be a minister and missionary. Having finished 
the first two years of the college course at Oahu, he went 
directly to Williams College, which had been for years the 
established resort for missionaries’ sons. There was the famous 
haystack where those young men gathered who started the first 


8S. C. Armstrong, “Lessons from the Hawaiian Islands,” Journal of Chris- 


tian Philosophy, January, 1884. 
4From the Beginning (pamphlet, reprinted from articles by S. C. Arm- 
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American foreign missionary enterprise, a place which had be- 
come a kind of sacred shrine for spiritual crusaders. A school- 
mate gives this delightful description of the young man as he 
appeared at Williams : 


It was, I think, in the winter of 1860... that into my introspec- 
tive life, Nature flung a sort of cataclysm of health named Sam 
Armstrong, like other cyclones from the South Seas ; a Sandwich 
Islander, son of a missionary.... To use the eastern Tennessee 
dialect of Miss Murfree in her “Prophet of the Great Snoky Moun- 
tains,” he was “plumb survigrous.” 

He could manage a boat in a storm, teach school, edit a news- 
paper, assist in carrying on a government, take up a mechanical 
industry at will, understand the natives, sympathize with mission- 
aries, talk with profound theorists, recite well in Greek or mathe- 
matics, conduct an advanced class in geometry, and make no end of 
fun for little children. In short, he was a striking illustration of 
the Robinson-Crusoe-like multiformity of function that grows up 
perforce under the necessities of a missionary station. New England 
energy, oceanic breeziness, missionary environment, disclosed them- 
selves in him. Such was Armstrong as he came into my life, bring- 
ing his ozone with him. 

Intellectually he was a leader. Spiritually he was religious, with 
a deep reverence for his father’s life and work.... Yet all felt him 
to be under great terrestrial headway. Sometimes...he shocked 
people by his levity and irreverence. Yet there was about him at 
all times a profound reverence for God, manhood, womanhood, 
and all sacred realities. Other men were original in thought ; he was 
original in character; but above all there was an immediacy of 
nature. ... He was the most strenuous man I ever saw. Naturally he 
was a problem to us—what would he come to? Doctor Arnold said 
of himself : “Aut Caesar, aut nullus.” Armstrong said of himself : 
“Missionary or pirate.” ° 


Having too much humanity to become a pirate he became a 
soldier and a champion of a neglected race. 

It was Armstrong’s privilege to live in President Hopkins’s 
house and room with his son and to sit on “one end of the log,” 
with the great Doctor on the other, a method of education 
which Garfield said made Williams College the best one in the 
country. 

Now begins the War between the States, and Armstrong, 


5 John H. Denison, “Samuel Chapman Armstrong,” Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1894, pp. 90-98. 
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with his ardent temperament, is swept into it at once. He gives 
up his purpose to become a missionary and becomes a soldier. 
His vigorous nature and instincts of leadership lead him to raise 
immediately a company of which he becomes captain. A fiery 
speech which he prepared for graduation he now makes at a 
patriotic rally, and young men flock to him. The collegian is 
transformed into a soldier and begins to study military tactics. 

After only a few months of drilling, his regiment was 
ordered to Martinsburg, West Virginia, and later to Harpers 
Ferry, where his first experience was to be captured by Stone- 
wall Jackson, a terrible ordeal for a green man, but Armstrong 
and his men stood it bravely and proved their mettle when they 
got the next chance. 

After being detained for some time in a parole camp and 
then exchanged, Armstrong and his men returned to the army 
to take a brilliant part in the battle of Gettysburg. The official 
record mentions “Captain Armstrong’s brave and skillful action 
at this important point of the battle.” ¢ 

The government had raised a number of Negro regiments, 
but found it difficult to get officers. The Confederate govern- 
ment had announced that officers of “Negroes or mulattoes in 
arms against the Confederates should be put to death for incit- 
ing servile insurrection or otherwise dealt with at the discre- 
tion of the court.” This and the belief that Negroes would 
make poor soldiers led some officers to avoid this service. But 
Armstrong took the qualifying examination and secured ap- 
pointment as lieutenant colonel and was put in charge of the 
Ninth Regiment, United States Colored Troops. He at first 
became interested in his new soldiers as human beings. Their 
childishness, playfulness, dramatic and emotional nature and 
especially their songs interested him. When for the first time 
he hears the Negroes singing their “spirituals” around the camp- 
fires, he writes: “Much of it is rude, uncouth music.” But 
when they struck up their old Church hymn, “They look like 
men of war,” it fitted the scene, and their hearty singing of it 
“sent through me a sensation I shall never forget.” 7 Ever 
afterwards he was devoted to Negro music and made it a great 
feature in the education of his pupils at Hampton. We are told 
that the old lyric, heard first in the camp, became General 


6 Talbot, op. cit., p. 93. 
*Ibid., pp. 106 ff. 
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Armstrong’s favorite hymn. Through these experiences of com- 
mon trial he became more and more interested in the Negro. By 
nature a deeply interested humanitarian he now developed a 
new loyalty and rejoiced in his dangerous position as officer of 
Negro troops. He wrote: “Since entering this branch of serv- 
ice, I have felt the high duty and sacredness of my position. It 
is no sacrifice for me to be here ; it is rather a glorious oppor- 
tunity.” 

After the close of the war and several months’ service on 
the Mexican border, which gave him more experience with the 
Negro, Armstrong was appointed an officer under General 
Howard in the Freedmen’s Bureau and sent to Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, where he was made responsible for some ten thousand. 
Negroes of all ages who had flocked into that region, making 
a vast camp of helpless “contraband.” He brought order out of 
the pitiful mob. The sick were cared for, the well given work, 
the children sent to school. The adults and their families were 
settled on the land from which they had fled, and an industrial 
institute was organized for the young. It was a great task this 
young man undertook. But his inheritance, training, and ex- 
perience fitted him ideally to perform it. Here and now he 
began his life work, and, as told in an earlier connection, built 
an institution which was to teach an ignorant and helpless people 
how to live useful and happy lives, an institution which was to 
point the way to the solution of the race problem, and was to 
introduce an epoch-making plan of training primitive people. 

Armstrong understood the social conditions, and the spirit 
and temper of the southern people, better than any other man 
of his day from the North. In a letter to his class at Williams 
College in 1874 he says: “I cannot understand the prevailing 
view of the war among even pious and intelligent Americans 
—it is simply barbaric—to whip the South and go home rejoic- 
ing, to build monuments of victory, leaving one-third of their 
countrymen in the depths of distress. The case is chiefly moral 
and the duty sits very lightly on the general conscience.” * A 
passage in his report for 1884 gives the vision of a great soul : 
“There is no better work in the South than to help its white 
as well as its black youth to the education which the ravages of 
war made impossible. Our reconstruction laws have been like a 
bridge of wood over a river of fire. Lifting the people by Chris- 


8 [bid., pp. 230-31. 
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tian education is casting up a highway for the Prince of 
Peace.” ® Of the importance of education in a republic he 
wrote : 


Whatever the value of general education under other forms of 
government, it is absolutely essential to the safety and continuance 
of Republican institutions. If we would not see these stifled out of 
existence by a flood of ignorance which has been let in upon the 
land by the breaking down of the barriers of slavery, more vigorous 
measures must be taken than have yet been instituted. Great as the 
private and local efforts and their results have been, compared with 
actual needs, they are useful only as showing what ought to be 
done and how to do it. We cannot irrigate this great desert by 
streams of private benevolence ; we must let in the sea. 

The South today is in a better temper for providing the black 
man with education than it ever has been ; the movement is onward, 
it is slow but sure. The changes have been tremendous. The Negro’s 
opportunity has been created ; it is not as ample as it should be, but 
it is enough for a trial.... The colored race must by industry, 
energy and self-government ratify its title to its new rights. ... 

Only the most vigorous and wise educational effort, only an 
active interest in mental and moral welfare on the part of good men 
of all sections, will save Virginia and these other States from being 
pushed by nearly a million well-meaning, but blind and incapable 
Negro voters, to say nothing of a host of equally incompetent 
whites, into fatal political blunders.*° 


This was Armstrong’s creed and a prophecy of what he 
and Frissell undertook to do. 

Armstrong’s early experience with a tropical race in the 
mid-Pacific limited his confidence in the capacity of the Negro 
for self-direction and self-control and caused him to recognize 
the necessity of white domination. It would be a mistake to 
think that the selection of the cause to which his life was dedi- 
cated was based on merely emotional sympathies or the tradi- 
tions of the common American Abolitionism. To a friend in 
1862 he wrote: “I am a sort of Abolitionist, but I haven’t 
learned to love the Negro. I believe in universal freedom ; I 
believe the whole world cannot buy a single soul....So I go 

® Armstrong’s Ideas on Education for Life (pamphlet, 1926), p. 38. See also 
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in, then, for freeing them, more on account of their souls than 
their bodies.” 1 

His ideal was based on a maturing theory of education. His 
experience at the manual labor school at Hilo, which he had 
attended, had taught him that a primitive and dependent race 
could be prepared for useful lives only by training in agricul- 
ture and in the industrial arts. 

Armstrong had studied at two institutions in Hawai, one a 
government seminary for young men, which emphasized the 
higher branches, and the other the Boarding and Manual Labor 
School for boys, which emphasized agricultural and industrial 
work. Armstrong says : 


As a rule, the former [the Government Seminary] turned out 
more brilliant, the latter less advanced but more solid men. In mak- 
ing the plan of the Hampton Institute, that of the Hilo School 
seemed the best to follow....Graduates of the higher school, 
though many had done nobly at home and in foreign fields, had fre- 
quently been disappointing. Hence came our policy of only Eng- 
lish and generally elementary and industrial teaching at Hampton, 
and its system of training the hand, head and heart. Its graduates are 
not only to be good teachers, but skilled workers, able to build 
homes and earn a living for themselves and encourage others to do 
the same.” 


Recalling his past, there came to Armstrong thus a new 
vision—a vision of a great school on a plan similar to that at 
Hilo, which might be adapted to the needs of another tropical 
race having some of the same defects and facing the same 
difficulties in a great modern state. He seemed to realize from 
the first, however, that the Negro differed from the Hawaiians 
in having a more vigorous nature, and, therefore, more encour- 
aging prospects. As we have seen, he had become greatly 
interested in the Negroes as human beings needing training for 
the new life into which they had been suddenly born. From 
the first he had great confidence in their improvement through 
the training he proposed to give them, and he was not dis- 
appointed. 

Armstrong saw that five million Negroes, go per cent illiter- 

11 Talbot, op. cit., p. 86. 
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ate and untrained, suddenly released from slavery and endowed 
with the rights of citizens, had to be incorporated into the life 
of the nation or else become a permanent menace to its welfare. 
As his great pupil, Booker I’. Washington, expressed it: “The 
country which was not safe with ignorant slaves cannot be safe 
with ignorant freemen.” None of the measures so far proposed 
for the solution of this racial problem could be considered. 
Colonization, segregation, repression—these methods had been 
tried with the Indians and had led only to degeneration or 
gradual extermination. 

Manual labor schools had been tried frequently in America 
before and had not succeeded. Armstrong thought it was be- 
cause their managers had tried to make them pay, at least to 
the extent of earning the expenses of the students. “Of course,” 
he said, “it cannot pay in a money way, but it will pay in a 
moral way, especially with the freedmen. It will make them 
men and women as nothing else will. It is the only way to 
make them good Christians.” “Character is the best outcome 
of the labor system.” “Honestly giving value for value, labor 
becomes...a ladder to education, ... to success, nord. and 
ohaien.” “Industrial education not only increases earning 
capacity, but promotes fidelity, accuracy, honesty, persistency 
and intelligence. The capacity to make a living becomes en- 
larged into the capacity to make a life.” 1° 

But Armstrong did not rely entirely upon labor to develop 
character in the pupils. At Hampton he taught through all 
the years just one course, which he called “Moral Philosophy.” 
It was a remarkable course. In it he taught everything pertain- 
ing to the development of character. He says that his inspiration 
for this was Mark Hopkins and that he made him both textbook 
and example. “Whatever good teaching I may have done has 
been Mark Hopkins teaching through me.” ** He believed that 
the only solution was through a comprehensive system of moral 
and industrial education that would train these people not 
only to make a living but to live honestly and decently. There- 
fore, said Armstrong: “The thing to be done was clear: to 
train selected Negro youth who should go out and teach and 
lead their people, first by example by getting land and homes ; 
to give them not a dollar that they could earn for themselves ; 


18 Francis G. Peabody, op. cit., pp. xv-xvi. 
14 Armstrong, Op. Cit., pp. I-2. 
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to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands ; and, to these ends, to build up an industrial sys- 
tem, for the sake not only of self-support and intelligent labor, 
but also for the sake of character.” 1° 

In the development of this method of instruction Armstrong 
was in advance of his day in this country. The present gener- 
ally accepted school program would draw the subject matter 
of all instruction directly from the life of the pupils and relate 
their training directly to the duties and work they are to per- 
form. Armstrong accomplished this by giving his students, 
both men and boys, real work. He did not give them what is 
popularly known as “manual training” with the use of tools at 
school desks and the making of models, but put them at once 
to doing real productive work. He had, for example, from the 
very beginning a brick kiln where his boys made bricks to be 
used in the buildings erected on the campus ; and the construc- 
tion of these buildings supplied actual work in all the building 
trades. The work was then correlated with arithmetic taught 
in the classes, but it was all real work. The same plan was 
followed on the farm, where the students were required to 
keep records of the work done and the products obtained with 
cost accounting. 

The main purpose of General Armstrong’s plan of educa- 
tion was to bring life, more abundant life, to the Negroes of 
the South. He regarded instruction in agriculture, in technol- 
ogy, and in industry as equally educational with the classics, 
literature, and philosophy, provided the chief aim in it all was 
to make a life rather than a living. 

He saw that ignorance breeds every kind of disease among 
men, individual men and grouped men—physical diseases, moral 
diseases, and social diseases. When infection has once started, it 
does not stop in the alley or the cabin of the Negro but rapidly 
extends to the boulevards and the mansions of the white man. 
He believed, therefore, in the improvement and highest devel- 
opment of the Negro in health, intelligence, and morals as 
necessary for the protection, development, and advancement of 
all associated races. 

General Armstrong taught the unity of all life and insisted 
especially upon the recognition of the moral and spiritual con- 
tent of the simplest task, whether on the farm, in the shop, or 

15 Talbot, op. cit., p. 157. 
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in the schoolroom. Religion was with him the great principle 
that should permeate every activity. The religion he taught, 
however, was the religion of service and not theology. Such 
were the ideals which made his Institute a success not only in 
revolutionizing Negro education, but in improving in a large 
measure all the rural schools for the whites. 

Hampton Institute is thus essentially a spiritual enterprise, 
conceived as a form of missionary service, conducted as a school 
of character. In its outward form, it is an industrial college, but 
in its inner life it is a spiritual institution. 

Armstrong’s ideals and plans, illustrated in Hampton and 
the schools it fathered, had a great influence on southern edu- 
cation. His pupils, followers, and friends have been powerful 
factors in every movement for the improvement of the schools 
for Negroes in the last fifty years. Armstrong supported Ruffner 
in his work of building the first school system of Virginia and 
aided many other workers in the South. Hampton became a 
demonstration school of real education, and hundreds of students 
from other institutions, trustees, members of boards and of 
societies for school improvement, got from Hampton their ideas 
of what constitutes education for life. Hampton Institute also 
had a great influence in shaping the policies and plans for the 
agricultural and industrial schools for the whites of the south- 
ern states. Dr. Knapp applied the same principles in his boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, and farm demonstrations. Next to the teach- 
ings of Jefferson about education, those of Armstrong had the 
most profound and beneficial influence in forming the ideas 
and shaping the plans for the new public schools of the South. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says of him: “He was an electric bat- 
tery, and in his writing, his conversations, his speeches, he scin- 
tillated with wit. He was unconsciously epigrammatic. Sponta- 
neous epigrams, always kindly, though often keen, made him an 
intensely interesting conversationalist.”’ 16 

His epigrams were “both revealers of character and 1 inspirers 
of life.” From his biography a few of these spontaneous epi- 
grams are selected : 

“Laughter makes sport of work.” 

To his students, “Spend your life in doing what you can do 
well. If a man can black boots better than anything else, what 


had he better do? Black boots.” 
16 Lyman Abbott, Silhouettes of My Contemporaries, pp. 146-49. 
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Urging his students never to think they were under any 
handicap, he said, “With the will to do, a man can do any- 
thing. Naturalists tell us that woodchucks cannot climb trees. 
Now, once there was a woodchuck ; the dogs got after him 
and he climbed a tree. Still they say that woodchucks cannot 
climb trees, but he had to, so he did.” 

To the argument advanced at Lake Mohonk that a certain 
policy he had proposed was impossible, he said, “What are 
Christians put into the world for but to do the impossible in 
the strength of God?” 

In a letter he wrote, “Philanthropy is the thief of time,” 
and “The chief comfort of life is babies.” 

Other sayings of his reveal his insight and his power of 
expression : 

“Institutions are a grind, humanity a good deal of a bore; 
causes are tiresome ; and men of one idea are a weariness.” 

‘“‘When it comes to the scratch, I believe in the prayers of 
the unorthodox—why are they not as effectual as any? From 
the human heart to the Infinite Heart there is a line along which 
will pass the real cry and the sympathetic answer.” 

“Human life is too weak to be an incessant flight toward 
the Sun of Righteousness. Wings will sometimes be folded be- 
cause they are wings.” 

“God’s kings and priests must drudge in seedy clothes before 
they can wear the purple.” 

Armstrong died in the twenty-fifth year of the school he 
created, when only fifty-four years of age. An uncarved stone 
on the campus marks his resting place. Hampton Institute is his 
monument. 

Robert Curtis Ogden, president of the Board of Hampton 
Institute, and Hollis Burke Frissell, Armstrong’s successor in 
the principalship, took over the direction of the institution. 
Carrying out Armstrong’s ideals, Hampton was made a model 
institution for the training of primitive and unprivileged 
people. 

It was Ogden and Frissell also who shaped the movement 
which resulted in the Southern Conference for Education in 
the South and the various agencies that grew out of it. Believing 
that Hampton had a definite message for the whole South, 
these men took up the cause of public schools for all the people 
and devoted their lives to it. Aided by George Foster Peabody, 
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William H. Baldwin, Jr., Alexander Purves, and George S. 
Dickerman, who had learned the Hampton methods while 
working for it, and by many friends in all parts of the country, 
these men started a campaign for public schools which in a 
generation revolutionized education in the southern states. 


THe EvoLuTIoN oF THE INDUSTRIAL FpuCATION IDEA 
AT HAMPTON 


We have learned how Armstrong got his first ideas of the 
education of primitive peoples through manual labor in the 
school at Hilo in Hawaii. It seems certain that the missionaries 
in Hawau got their idea from Philipp Emanuel von Fellenberg, 
the Swiss advocate of this plan. There was at that time an exten- 
sive movement in this country to introduce manual labor into 
literary institutions in accordance with the ideas of Fellenberg, 
and the missionaries had used the plan with success. Armstrong, 
the missionary’s son, who accompanied his father on his tours 
of inspection, was, as we have seen, impressed with the supe- 
riority of these manual labor schools for training primitive 
people. 

The fact that such schools had failed in this country almost 
without exception did not influence Armstrong. In fact, the 
plan was better adapted to ex-Negro slaves than it was to 
whites. The students who came to Hampton in the early years 
had for the most part been born in slavery. They were poor 
and their poverty made it necessary to provide means by which 
they could support themselves while studying. This fact altered 
the condition for the manual labor idea and made it possible 
for Armstrong to make a success of it. From the first, however, 
he insisted upon manual labor, not for self-support alone, but 
for its value in developing character. 

From the beginning at Hampton Institute in 1868 let us 
trace rapidly the development of the industrial idea which 1s 
the chief characteristic of this school, and which has made it 
an example to the schools of this country and foreign nations 
having primitive people to train.?” 

Armstrong’s first move was to use the land as the basis. The 

17 The author is indebted for much of the information herein to an article 
by George P. Phenix, “Shaping Courses to Meet Changing Conditions: A 


Study in Evolution,” published in The Southern Workman, December, 1923, 
and January, 1924. 
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students had come from the country and would return to it. 
During the first few years of the school’s history all the boys 
worked on the farm a few hours every day. Later they were 
divided into five squads which were successively assigned, one 
day each week, all working on Saturday, at least a part of the 
day. The girls had, in similar manner, four days each week of 
class work and two days for paid labor in kitchens, laundries, ete. 

The next step was the establishment of a sawmill. But the 
sawmill could not be carried on to advantage by boys who 
changed every day, and so it presented a new problem which 
was solved by the event. A great many of the boys who came 
to Hampton during the eighties were wholly unprepared for 
the school and without means to support themselves. Armstrong 
therefore devised the plan of putting them to work for a year 
or more in the sawmill for their whole time. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Robert Russa Moton got their start in this way. The 
“Plucky Class,” as it was called by Armstrong, or “Work Year 
Class,” as it came to be known later, offered a chance to the 
boy who was not prepared to pass the entrance examinations 
to earn money and, through night study, to prepare to enter the 
Institute. “Work Year” students were next admitted to dairy 
barns, put to work on the farm, or given janitor’s work ten 
hours a day, and attended night school two hours, five eve- 
nings a week, for the twelve months. The plan proved a most 
successful one and was made permanent. 

At first this “Work Year” plan with its night school was 
regarded as a temporary makeshift, but it had such an influence 
in developing character and habits of regular industry that, 
after some years, a great majority of the students entered 
Hampton through the “Work Year,” regardless of their aca- 
demic preparation or ability to pay fee way. It was soon 
recognized that the student who omitted the “Work Year” 
lost something that nothing else could give him. 

There is valuable economic training also in putting student 
labor on a business basis by the payment of hourly or monthl 
wages. [he student’s earnings were carried on the books of the 
achnel to be drawn upon later in the payment of bills for 
board, books, and clothing. Frequently this credit, which was 
increased by part-time labor during his regular school course, 
remained on the books, to be paid out after graduation or trans- 
ferred to brothers or sisters. After fifteen years’ experiment the 
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following opportunities for remunerative labor were open to 
students : 


1. A “Work Year” consisting of 10 hours of unskilled 
labor, 6 days a week with academic work 5 evenings. 

2, A “Work Day” one day each week and Monday 
forenoon for those in the ‘ ‘day school.” These opportu- 
nities have continued to the present day with slight 
modifications. 


In the early days of the school a sewing room was opened 
for the girls, for the making of students’ clothing. The girls 
also took care of the homes, the laundry and mending, and 
helped in kitchen and dining rooms. Later a cooking class under 
a special teacher was started. Next came the kitchen-garden 
instruction, and in the nineties special buildings were provided 
for teaching domestic arts and science. Four periods a week 
were given throughout the course to class instruction in addi- 
tion to the “Work Year” and the “Work Day” in the dormi- 
tories. Instead of continuing on one line of work throughout 
the year, each girl, after working at one task long enough to 
do it satisfactorily, is passed on to a task of a different kind and 
thus becomes familiar with every form of the work of the home. 
Through these methods, the training of girls was solved. Gradu- 
ally a system of student participation in dormitory manage- 
ment, with all the social and moral training incident thereto, 
grew up. 

A farm blacksmith shop, where horses were shod and tools 
repaired, furnished work in the early days for some students. 
Other groups were listed as painters, carpenters, coopers, shoe- 
makers, and printers. When the school was fifteen years old, 
in 1883, it had a large farm and sawmill, blacksmith, carpenter, 
tailor, shoe, harness, and paint shops, a laundry,’and a print- 
shop where the school magazine was started in 1872. Students 
were apprenticed at first to certain trades and attended academic 
classes three periods every night, the same as work students. 

After General Armstrong died in 1893 and Dr. Hollis B. 
Frissell took charge and established the trade school, students 
were at first required to take six months of technical training, 
not productive work, before being admitted to the several 
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shops. From this time on the trade school constituted the back- 
bone of the Institute. 

Beginning in 1903, and for some years following, the course 
pursued by most boys through Hampton Institute was as fol- 
lows: 


First Year. Paid work in the “Work Year” class to 
earn money, credited to the student. 

Second Year. Technical and shop work, 9 hours a 
day, and school work 2 hours in the evening. 

Third and Fourth Years. Productive and therefore 
remunerative work on farms and in shops, 9 hours a day 
with night school for two hours. 

Fifth Year. Four days a week given entirely to school 
work leading to graduation. 


In 1896 an extensive new trades building was erected and 
the Trade School was organized under a separate head. The 
dual system of instruction—that is, the plan of giving prepara- 
tory technical instruction for a time, to be followed by pro- 
ductive work, gradually disappeared. The Trade School took 
up productive work from the beginning and several productive 
industries were brought under one management. 

A general reorganization of courses took place again in 
1913, and all trade courses were put on the high school level 
and made four years in length. Approximately twelve units of 
academic work were made a part of a trade course. 

Every trades student must pass the high school require- 
ments in English, mathematics, history, sociology, etc., and 
secure a high school diploma before he is granted a Trade 
School certificate. The broadening effect of such training 1s 
obvious. To graduate from the Trade School and to receive 
the diploma, requires four years of hard work. 

The students in the Trade School learn by “doing.” In 
learning by doing students also earn by doing. Repairs, upkeep 


of grounds and buildings, and much of the work of the school 


is done by students. Most of the buildings were built by stu- 
dents of the Trade School. Shops in the Trade School take 
orders from the outside world, but do not accept them from 
people of the county because a tax-free institution does not wish 
to compete with neighborhood industries. 
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By 1924, four-year courses were offered in the following 
trades : auto-mechanics, blacksmithing, bricklaying and plaster- 
ing, cabinetmaking, carpentry, machine work, painting, print- 
ing, steam fitting and plumbing, tailoring, and wheelwrighting. 
Industrial specialization was not carried out as fully in the 
South as in the North and Hampton tradesmen always found 
work. The reason for this is found in the fact that Hampton 
has “always trained citizens and artisans, not artisans merely.” 

The changing conditions in the industrial world have been 
promptly met: the building of wagons has given way to the 
building of automobile bodies and the repair of gas engines. 
Carpenters, plumbers, painters, steam fitters and bricklayers 
find abundant work at Hampton in the upkeep of the 142 build- 
ings and in the erection of new structures. 

When the college courses were established in Hampton un- 
der the administration of Principal Gregg, the four-year courses 
all contained, in addition to the general studies in chemistry, 
biology, physics, English, mathematics, history, psychology, 
and the social sciences, a practical course leading to a defi- 
nite vocation. [hese practical courses included education, busi- 
ness, agriculture, home economics, building construction, library 
training, music, and nursing. Instruction was provided for all 
of these in special technical schools and great emphasis was 
put upon them. Practical courses thus provided prepare the 
student to do some one thing well, while the general studies 
prepare him for a wider understanding and appreciation, and a 
better ability to adapt his specialty to the manifold demands 
of modern life. All of these technical courses prepare students 
for definite industrial work. For example, the buildings course 
prepares them to be contractors and builders, teachers of trades, 
or teachers of industrial arts. 

As in the secondary schools and trade schools of the Insti- 
tute, so the college put continual emphasis on learning by do- 
ing. Students in the School of Building Construction draw plans 
for buildings, repairs, and new construction. Nurses learn by 
actual nursing in the hospitals. Girls in home economics have 
opportunities for practice in preparing and serving meals in the 
Institute commons, and by spending a part of their time in the 
Practice House where they all take a turn at the various duties 
of housekeeping. Students preparing to teach, as many of them 
still do, have thorough practice in the graded schools and the 
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high school of the Institute, as well as in local and near-by city 
schools. Reality is still made a vital part of the college work. 
Through it all, too, the emphasis put by Armstrong on char- 
acter building is maintained, and the spiritual values are still 
most vital in the life of Hampton. 

Finally, what has been the development of the parent indus- 
try, farming? Negro boys, like their white fellows, generally 
come from the farm to the boarding school to escape the farm 
and not to learn more about it. Work classes were conducted 
on the farm, as indicated above, but it was not until 1892 that 
a regular course in scientific agriculture was offered. This was 
taken by only thirty men at first, but the men who have been 
graduated from it have obtained important positions in the 
country, such as farm demonstrators and teachers. In 1904 an 
agricultural course of high school grade was established, half 
the time in which was given to farm practice. After the passage 
of the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts, it became evident 
that the training of farmers in the future would be done in the 
Smith-Hughes high schools and by farm demonstration agents. 
_ Hampton’s future farm work was therefore designed to train 
teachers for these schools and demonstration agents for govern- 
ment service. A college course in agriculture was laid out in 
1920. It was arranged to be covered in three years of twelve 
months’ work each. This was to take in the growing season on 
farms. To enter the course two years of actual experience in 
farm life were required. The graduates from the course re- 
ceived the B.S. in Agriculture. 

It will be seen from this description of Hampton’s methods 
that its chief aim has been to secure for its men better economic 
conditions through giving them special skill in the shop or on 
the farm, and better opportunities for its women by giving 
them a double training in the art of teaching and in the arts 
of home-making. To accomplish this meant an adaptation of 
educational programs to actual conditions and a departure from 
traditional practices, more radical in the early days of the school 
than it seems today. 

From fifteen pupils in 1868 the Institute had grown by 1924 
to two thousand two hundred in all departments. Farm lands 
have increased from 169 acres to over a thousand, and the Insti- 
tute now forms a village. To meet the changed conditions a 
reorganization of the several curricula of the school, the business 
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school, the home economics school and the normal school was 
made in 1918. 
In the year 1924 the Institute was organized as follows : 


1. The Teachers College with the School of Agri- 
culture, the School of Education, the School of Home 
Economics. 

2. A School of Business of two years. 

3. Ihe Academy, an accredited high school, pre- 
paratory for the College. 

4. [he Trade School offering a builder’s course and 
eleven trades. 


Among the associated agencies is a summer school for 
teachers which was started in 1876. In 1924 it had an attend- 
ance of nearly a thousand persons from twenty different states. 
There are Saturday classes for teachers who come in from the 
neighboring country. The Ministers’ Conference started in 1914 
had in 1924 an attendance of about 250. A Farmers’ Confer- 
ence had an attendance that year of 218. The Builders’ Con- 
ference which has grown out of the builder’s course in the 
Trade School had a meeting in 1923 with an attendance of 
eighty contractors and builders, many of them graduates of the 
school, from nine different states. 

Hampton has always been a center of interracial good will. 
A large part of the work of its Campaign Department has 
been in carrying out programs in churches, halls, schools, col- 
leges and universities for the definite purpose of developing 
intelligent opinion among thinking white people. The programs 
given have been made up of traditional Negro spirituals and 
brief addresses with demonstrations of some of the practical 
phases of Hampton’s work. During the past eight years, for 
example, the Hampton Institute Quartet, in addition to its work 
in the northern states, has been welcomed to the platforms of 
every white college and university of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, many of which it visits annually. On the average these 
singers give over two hundred programs of spirituals a year. 
Three years ago, through the efforts of George Foster Peabody 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., this quartet was sent to England, 
where it sang in cathedrals, churches, drawing-rooms, and uni- 
versities, and in twenty of the great public schools. The purpose 
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of the trip was, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Davidson, said “to arouse an interest in Africa by music.” It 
was a venture in interracial and international good will. At the 
same time Hampton always welcomes to its campus any persons 
interested in the problem of the races. 


Hortus Burke Frissett ; Hits Meruops aNd INFLUENCE 


In a school building on St. Helena, one of the Sea Islands 
off the coast of South Carolina inhabited almost exclusively 
by Negroes, there is a simple wooden tablet carved by black 
hands with this inscription: “To the Memory of Hollis Burke 
Frissell, President of the Board of Trustees of Penn School, 
1901-17. Wise in counsel, constant in friendship, steadfast in 
faith, who labored with joyful courage to upbuild the people 
of these islands in freedom, truth, and love.” The same inscrip- 
tion might properly be written on the walls of thousands of 
schools in this and other lands, for no man of his generation 
labored more faithfully or fruitfully for the education of 
neglected men. 

As the successor of Armstrong, Frissell built up Hampton 
Institute and enlarged and adapted its creed of “Education 
for Life” and “Learning by Doing” to fit the needs of the 
schools of many lands. Hampton Institute educated Booker Be 
Washington of Tuskegee, Robert Russa Moton, his successor, 
and hundreds of men and women who in their turn trained 
thousands of others to teach its doctrine. 

Frissell made Hampton a model for the methods of educat- 
ing primitive people and a source of information for the workers 
in mission schools. Directors of schools and missionaries and 
teachers from many parts of the world came to see Hampton 
and to learn from Frissell. Michael Sadler, vice chancellor of the 
University of Leeds and afterwards minister of education, came 
from England. Principal Alexander G. Fraser of Trinity College 
came from Ceylon, and others came from India, from China, 
from Japan, from Africa, from Brazil, and from Peru. 

J. H. Oldham, editor of the International Review of Missions, 
of London, made a special trip to see Frissell and published a 
report in which he showed the value of Hampton’s teachings : 


Hampton affords a striking illustration of the true aims and 
functions of missionary education in the world today... .Ina singu- 
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lar way Hampton leaves on the mind the impression of a Christian 
institution. It is not a denominational school ; it is not supported by 
or connected with any branch of the Christian Church. But in a 
unique degree its life is an expression of the Christian spirit and 
breathes the Christian atmosphere. It does so largely through the 
impress of two great personalities dominated, permeated and trans- 
figured by the spirit of Christ,—General Armstrong and Hollis B. 
Frissell.1® 


Frissell was called to visit Ireland, Greece, and the Near 
East to give advice about schools. He became a member of the 
Mandingo Association, conducting schools in the Sudan, and 
of the Board of Trustees of the Thessalonica Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute at Salonica, Greece. 

Hampton attracted from many countries students who after 
taking the course and learning its methods went home to apply 
them among their people. A Zulu boy, son of a chief, who had 
studied at Hampton, married a student and returned to Zulu- 
land to teach. He wrote: “I myself have the trade work.... 
We cannot have quite as many [departments] as Hampton yet, 
but as years come and go we may....Our little daughter 
is growing fine. You can almost read on her forehead: 
Hampton.” 1° 

No, Frissell’s influence was not limited to Hampton and the 
little Sea Island of South Carolina; it extended to all races 
and countries. Of him it may indeed be said that with wisdom, 
friendship, and faith he “labored with joyful courage to up- 
build” people everywhere “in freedom, truth, and love.” 

Frissell’s methods of propagating the ideals of Hampton i in 
this country were original and practical. He formed societies 
among the Negroes and Indians for work among their respective 
peoples. He organized codperative associations of citizens and 
improvement leagues of women to develop public opinion in 
behalf of better schools, and in many ways he helped to reform 
and improve the schools of the southern states. In touch with 
men both of the North and of the South, he supported the idea 
of a conference which would enlighten both groups and unite 
them in a crusade against ignorance. He guided the Conference 
for Education in the South in its early days and induced Robert 

18]. H. Oldham, “Hollis B. Frissell and Hampton,” The Constructive 


Quarterly, V1 (September, 1918), 575-76. 
19 Francis G. Peabody, op. cit., pp. 269-70. 
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Curtis Ogden and George Foster Peabody to take the leader- 


ship and start it on its career of usefulness. He was a member 
of the Southern Education Board from its beginning and of 
the General Education Board from 1906, and a guiding spirit 
in their councils for thirteen years. He was instrumental in 
inducing Miss Anna T. Jeanes to donate a fund of one million 
dollars for the improvement of rural schools for Negroes. 

Hampton as an institution is well known ; the man, Frissell, 
should be better known. Like Armstrong, Frissell was the son 
of a minister and his mother was an accomplished teacher. He 
grew up in the country, where he had to do all the work of a 
farmer boy ; for his father, like many country preachers, culti- 
vated a farm for a living. He worked his way through school at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and he supported himself at Yale 
by waiting on tables and singing in church choirs. 

A friend who knew him at school said of him : ““The second 
Principal of Hampton Institute was one of those who ‘take 
root downward and bear fruit upward.’ The steadiness of his 
growth was as remarkable as the extent and the usefulness of 
his labors. I knew him first at Phillips Academy, Andover, in 
1868. His sanity, his poise, his strength of character, and his 
moral force were as apparent then as in those later years when 
he stood alone as the one man who saw the race problem as a 
world issue, to be solved by invoking justice and righteousness.” 

Frissell was assistant pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church while studying theology at Union Seminary in 
New York in 1879-80. But the -work in a fashionable church 
did not appeal to him and he offered himself as a missionary 
to Mexico. He was sidetracked, however, and sent by the 
American Missionary Association to Hampton, where he was 
immediately engaged by Armstrong as chaplain. Here he ab- 
sorbed Armstrong’s theories and spirit, and became his devoted 
follower. 

Of an entirely different temperament, as quiet and gentle 
as Armstrong was passionate, Frissell supplemented his chief 
perfectly. His devotion to “The General,” as he always called 
him, was beautiful. A firm believer in Armstrong’s theories of 
education and training for life, whenever he decided on any 
new plan, he would say, “This is what the General would have 
done.” Becoming the vice principal, he relieved his chief of a 
great deal of his work and developed such wisdom, ability, and 
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efhciency that when the great founder died he was immedi- 
ately appointed principal. 

Frissell now found himself in a most difficult situation. 
Sectional prejudice was still strong. Many southern people were 
opposed to educating the Negroes and were suspicious of north- 
ern interference with their affairs, and “northerners were still 
heavily tinged by self-righteousness and a ‘holier than thow’ 
attitude towards the South and their inter-racial policies.” *° 
It was indeed a delicate task to be true to the institution and 
its students and yet mindful of southern customs, traditions, 
and sentiments. In spite of all the difficulties and prejudices, 
however, Frissell won the confidence and affection of all the 
southern people who knew him and helped them to take a 
broader and fairer view of the racial problem. By his tactful, 
kindly, and sympathetic methods, he did much in adjusting 
the relations of the black and the white man. 

Frissell’s work was not limited to Hampton and the Negroes, 
but reached the whites as well. For weeks in spring and summer 
in the early eighties, he traveled on horseback through the 
‘country districts in Virginia and North Carolina, visiting the 
people, whites as well as blacks, studying their agricultural, 
social, and educational conditions, seeking understanding for 
himself, and trying to give it to others. Wherever he found 
friction between the races, he pleaded with the whites for 
understanding and kindness and with the Negroes for patience 
and diligence. In his letters published in The Southern Work- 
man he makes many interesting comments. Negro farmers, he 
said, were lazy and thriftless; the carpenters and mechanics 
were more diligent and prosperous. The Negro preachers who 
should have been leaders of their people were too dependent 
upon the collections in their congregations and too much in fear 
of their members. There were, he said, more “Aarons holding 
up the golden calf before their people than Moseses holding 
up the tables of the law.” In this way, Frissell informed himself 
and developed that marvellous understanding and sympathy 
for all men, so characteristic of him. 

After Frissell became principal he spent all of his spare time 
visiting the people of the other southern states, studying the 
needs of the schools, and encouraging and helping their teachers. 


20'Thomas Jesse Jones, Frissell of Hampton, p. 3. Reprinted from The 
Southern Workman, Vol. LX (January, 1931). 
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He helped to develop many schools which served as examples 
and centers of influence. Most notable among the institutions 
thus fathered by him were the Calhoun Colored School of 
Alabama, and the Penn School on St. Helena Island, South 
Carolina. 

When Sir Horace Plunkett, the great pioneer in agricul- 
tural codperation and industry in Ireland, visited Hampton in 
1902, Frissell saw how very important it was to apply the same 
methods of rural codperation in the South. He therefore visited 
Ireland to study the workings of Plunkett’s codperative enter- 

rises. 
i He became deeply interested in the codperative organ- 
izations of farmers and rural communities, such as creameries, 
Raiffeisen banks, and the associations for buying seeds and ferti- 
lizers and selling farm products. “The United States,” he said, 
“and especially the South, must learn from Sir Horace 
Plunkett.” 

Thirty years before the establishment of our government’s 

Federal Farm Board with its five million dollars to foster co- 

operation, Frissell taught that this was one way to solve the 
baffling agricultural problems of the South. Writing in The 
Southern Workman for February, 1903, he said: 


Mr. Plunkett’s efforts in Ireland have been for the amelioration 
of the evils and abuses of the Irish tenant and landlord system 
which is as bad, in some respects, for the poor farmer, as the lien 
system of crops in the Southern states. He has helped men to help 
themselves, and, through cooperation, to help each other, and his 
experience teaches some lessons which may, perhaps, be learned 
to advantage in our own country. His aim has been to teach those 
who live on small farms how to make farming profitable and how 
to carry on... those industries which may be conducted by farm- 
ing people in the intervals of leisure in farm work. 


Frissell’s understanding of the rural problems in the South 
led him to support Dr. Seaman A. Knapp’s farm demonstrations 
from the very first and to help to introduce this plan into 
Virginia. He selected to be state leader in this work T. O. 
Sandy, who had demonstrated that by methods of rotation and 
fertilization “rich acres of alfalfa would supplant the broom- 
straw fields in Southern Virginia and that lands which had been 
regarded as too poor to sprout cowpeas could be made to 
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produce bumper crops of corn.” Among Frissell’s more notable 
achievements was the Negro Organization Society of Virginia, 
which was developed through the help of Dr. Moton and which 
has for its slogan, “Better homes, better farms, better health, 
and better schools.” 

Frissell’s accomplishments, the work he did at Hampton, 
the institutions he established in other parts of the country, 
the influence he exerted in the Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation, the Southern Education Board, and the General Educa- 
tion Board, constitute a wonderful record of achievement. And 
it was all done so quietly and modestly that few people recog- 
nized who the initiator was. 

He was ever averse to claiming credit himself for what he 
had done in starting any important movement, but would 
enlarge upon what others had done. An incident described by 
one of his colleagues illustrates his spirit. At a meeting of the 
faculty at Hampton, when someone said the school should make 
known certain facts in order to get credit for the important 
results, Frissell with flushed face beat the table with his fist 
and said: “Credit! Credit! Credit! No! We at Hampton never 
ask for credit.” Eggleston writes: “He did so many things 
through others that many of the great things he did were 
supposed to have originated elsewhere.” 

Mild and gentle as he was, Frissell was firm and courageous 
when necessary. A conciliator and peacemaker between the 
races, he was no pacifist when the emergency arose for his 
country. From his deathbed in August, 1917, when the World 
War was at its crisis, he said, “Tell the American people that 
Hampton is a war measure.” When agents of the enemy were 
trying to promote distrust between the races, strikes among 
the workmen, and sedition among aliens in America, he wrote 
a letter to his graduates, addressing them as “My Dear Chil- 
dren,” in which he said: “The country needs all you can do. 
...Do not allow yourselves to be disturbed by mischief- 
makers. Your countrymen, North and South, believe in you 
and trust your loyalty absolutely. We are all Americans to- 
gether, and must stand shoulder to shoulder in this crisis.” ?? 

Hollis Burke Frissell died on August 5, 1917, and was buried 
at Hampton by the side of his beloved General. For thirteen 


21 The Bellman, XXIII (December 15, 1917), 658. 
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years he was an associate of Armstrong ; for twenty-four years 
he was principal—a whole lifetime of most difficult and arduous 
work, crowned in the end with great success and great blessing. 
Better than any other man had ever done before, he taught 
us how to give primitive and neglected men “The Abundant 
Life.””’ He defined the content of universal education and did 
much to extend it throughout the world. 

The wooden tablet to the memory of Frissell carved by the 
pupils of Penn School on St. Helena will, it is hoped, remain 
a testimonial of the love of the people he befriended ; but it 
was fitting that a more permanent memorial should be erected 
to him. A large and beautiful bas-relief in bronze has accord- 
ingly been donated by George Foster Peabody, Frissell’s friend 
and co-worker of nearly forty years, and erected at Hampton 
Institute with a replica at Penn School. It represents the beloved 
Principal standing in a group of his disciples and speaking to 
them in a characteristic attitude. In every address he made to 
his pupils he sought to impress them with the idea that they 
would have to work and struggle for success. With his arm 
extended and his fist clenched he would exclaim, Struggle! 
Strugéle!! STRUGGLE!!! 

It amused and pleased him greatly when one day he found 
hung on the wall of the Indian boys’ dormitory a large picture 
of himself with the word “Struggle” beneath it. This became 
the familiar name by which his admiring and affectionate pupils 
called him. The memorial is designed to express this. In the 
background on one side is a fine figure of an Indian and on 
the other, one of a St. Helena girl, representing two types of 
his students ; in the foreground on one side stands Wainwright, 
the master mechanic and leader of the quartet who traveled 
with him for years on his mission of bringing understanding 
of his problems to the people of America, and on the other 
side Moton, his disciple and interpreter, to whom he passed on 
his message of understanding between the races. Underneath is 
the inscription: “1851 THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE PREVAILS 
1917.” (Dr. Frissell’s portrait faces page 122, above.) 


Dr. Greca’s ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. James E. Gregg succeeded Dr. Frissell as principal. 
His administration was notable for the many excellent buildings 
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added to the plant and for the increased equipment of the 
laboratories. His most important work for the Institute was, 
however, the establishment of college courses for the first 
time.** It had long been maintained that the Institute should not 
undertake any higher academic or professional work and there 
was some criticism of this move. A broader view of the situa- 
tion showed that Dr. Gregg was fully justified in establishing 
college courses. The charter of the Institute provided that 
“collegiate courses” might be included when it became neces- 
sary. New schools were being built for the colored people of 
the South, and higher standards of education were deing devel- 
oped in many southern states. More funds were being appro- 
priated for Negro education and Negro teachers were required 
to have more complete professional training. The high schools 
for Negroes which were being established, and the new county 
training schools in the process of becoming high schools in the 
rural districts created a demand for better prepared teachers. 
Thus the field was being extended to such a degree that college- 
trained men and women were needed in it. This made it neces- 
sary that Hampton, the leading educational institution for 
Negroes in the South, should establish work beyond the sec- 
ondary level. 

The courses established in the college have been most help- 
ful in giving the instruction needed by teachers in the new 
secondary schools and in the colleges for Negroes which have 
been developed in the South in recent years. In 1932, soon after 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
turned its attention to Negro institutions of higher learning, 
the college at Hampton Institute was given Class A rating as a 
college. 


GerorGE PERLEY PHENIX 


A great tragedy befell Hampton on Saturday, October rr, 
1930. Its newly appointed president, Dr. George Perley Phenix, 
was drowned while swimming in the Bay in front of the Insti- 
tute. How it occurred no one will ever know. Four distin- 
guished young lieutenants from the Fort nearby, all of whom 
had received citations and medals in the World War, went to 
his rescue, but the best they could do was to save his lifeless 


22 See above, p. 473. 
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body. Though he had served for twenty-one years as vice- 
principal, Dr. Phenix had been principal less than one year 
and the first president less than six months. The fourth principal 
of Hampton Institute, he had done a vast deal of routine work 
—the kind that does not show at first—to make it the great 
institution it is, and his death at this time was a tremendous 
calamity to the institution. 

George Perley Phenix was born in Portland, Maine, in 1864, 
and was graduated from Colby College in 1886. When a boy 
just ten years old, he became interested in the poor mountain 
people and the Negroes of the South. At a meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bible Society, where a missionary made an address in 
their behalf, a prize was offered for the largest amount accumu- 
lated during a certain period by any child in the Sunday School 
class, to be used in buying Bibles for these people. The Bible 
presented as a prize to little George had a certificate of the 
Society pasted in it stating “George Phenix has raised $6.17, 
the largest amount for purchasing Bibles for the South.” From 
this time on throughout his whole life he had a keen interest 
in the southern people, especially the Negroes. 

After teaching school a few years, Phenix was appointed 
principal of the State Normal School at Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. He was only twenty-nine years of age and the young- 
est normal school principal in the country. Professor William 
Sumner of Yale and Henry Barnard, the venerated educator, 
were his friends and intellectual masters. Phenix brought to- 
gether from different parts of the country the strongest teachers 
to be found and made the Willimantic Normal School known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. He was a friend 
and leader and not a dictator. He made every one of his teachers 
an associate and not a subordinate. 

The term “adult education” had not been used in 1890, but 
Phenix made the beginning of that work by establishing con- 
certs and public lectures in astronomy, education, appreciation 
of music, and other subjects. He also planned the first corre- 
spondence courses for the rural teachers of Connecticut. 
Although this work almost doubled the labors of his teachers, 
the principal led the way with such enthusiasm that they all 
followed him in making the plan a success. He was one of the 
first men in the country to work for the consolidation of rural 
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Upper left, George Perley Phenix, principal at Hampton Institute, and later its 
president. Upper right, Charlotte R. Thorn, founder of the Calhoun School 
Alabama. Lower, Dr. Frissell at the dedication of the Cope Shops, built for the 
Island, the Penn School, St. Helena Island, South Carolina 
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Above, “Mansion House,” home of the president of Hampton Institute. It was the 
mansion house of the plantation before the war. Below, Huntington Memorial 
Library, Hampton Institute 
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schools and organized a system of teacher-training in them 
similar to that developed later in the South. 

All this work he accomplished before he was forty years 
of age, when he was called to Hampton. It is an illustration of 
Dr. Frissell’s great wisdom that he selected Phenix to be his 
adjunct and made him vice-principal in charge of the Acad- 
emy and then president of the Summer School. Frissell and 
Phenix worked together to excellent ends during the next 
twenty years. 

On the resignation of Dr. Gregg, Phenix was elected prin- 
cipal on July 1, 1929. Nothing could be more typical of his 
courage and devotion than his words in accepting this position. 
To his colleagues he said, “I do not ask your loyalty to me in 
these years that are before us; but I do ask your loyalty to 
the great ideals for which this school has stood and must stand. 
I shall try to be loyal to those ideals myself and if you are loyal 
to them and I am loyal to them, all lesser loyalties will take care 
of themselves.” He had shown so conclusively his wonderful 
knowledge of-all departments of the school, his understanding 
of its problems, and his deep devotion to his task, that the trus- 
tees elevated him in 1930 to the presidency of the Institute, 
which he had served so long and so well. 

Phenix came South for the first time with a remarkably open 
mind and a generous spirit. For a northern man he had an 
unusual understanding of the social and economic background 
of southern life. He was far too wise a man to indulge in cru- 
sades against prejudices rooted in the historic background. He 
could understand the local viewpoints and attitudes without 
agreeing with them, and keeping in mind the relation of cause 
and effect, he had a sympathetic approach to all new problems. 
He had no time or inclination for criticism or disputes. His 
mind was always occupied with constructive work. He ad- 
dressed himself instead to the fundamental things in education 
and character as being the slow but sure way of compassing 
the ends desired. Kindly and gracious in manner, he was 
trusted and loved by the southern men and women who knew 
him. To the Negro people he was just as true a friend, always 
appreciating their difficulties and always firm in holding up 
high standards for their work. During his short term of office 
he carried out many plans, which he had previously formulated, 
for the advancement of the Institute. 
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Dr. ArtTHUR Howe 


Dr. Arthur Howe became president of Hampton Institute 
in 1931. He has had wide experience in church and social work. 
Having married Margaret Marshall Armstrong, the daughter 
of General Samuel Chapman Armstrong and Mary Alice (Ford) 
Armstrong, he had been for years in close touch with Hampton 
Institute and was therefore in complete sympathy with its 
traditions and fully acquainted with its plans and purposes. No 
man could have come to the institution better prepared to carry 
on the work of General Armstrong and his successors. President 
Howe has won the confidence and affection of all the friends 
of the institution and is administering its affairs with great 
wisdom and success. 


THe CaLHouN SCHOOL 


The Calhoun School in Alabama and the Penn School on 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina, are the children of Hampton. 
General Armstrong and Principal Washington were instru- 
mental in founding the first, and Dr. Frissell, in building up the 
latter. The Penn School on St. Helena is one of the oldest 
schools for Negroes started in the southern states. It had failed 
and was about to die when Dr. Frissell took hold of it. The 
Calhoun School, the first one started by Hampton, is a splendid 
illustration of what can be done in a community where the 
Negro population had been exploited by the whites in a cruel 
fashion. 

The Calhoun School was built up by Miss Charlotte R. 
Thorn under the direction of General Armstrong and Dr. 
Frissell, with the aid of Principal Washington. 

Charlotte R. Thorn was a highly educated young woman 
of a fine old family in New Haven. Meeting her one day in 
her home in the late eighties, General Armstrong said to her : 
“Do you know you are going to Hampton to teach Negroes?” 
She was startled, but listened to him. When he asked what she 
could do, she said she could play cards, and tried to laugh the 
suggestion off. But General Armstrong was not to be dismissed 
in any such fashion. The next season found her teaching in 
Hampton and hostess to many people who came to see this 
remarkable new school. 
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Among the teachers there with whom she became intimate 
was Mabel Dillingham. Having the same tastes, they became 
fast friends and life moved very pleasantly for them until one 
day Booker Washington came to Hampton and told them of 
the great needs of the Negroes in Alabama. He told them of 
the ignorance and degradation of the people and of their intense 
desire to give an education to their children which would enable 
the boys and girls to do better than their parents had. After 
he had left, Charlotte Thorn and Mabel Dillingham sat up late 
into the night talking it over, and the next morning they went 
to General Armstrong and told him that they wanted to go to 
Alabama to teach. When they wrote to Booker Washington, 
he advised them to go to Calhoun in Lowndes County, where, 
he said, men and women had been praying in their church for 
some one to come and start a school. “We shall try to be an 
answer to their prayer,” the two young women said, as they 
left Virginia to go into the unknown new land. 

Lowndes is a very black county in what is known as “the 
black belt” of Alabama. The soil is black and the vast majority 
of the people are black. There were then twenty-seven Negroes 
to every one white in the community. Practically all the 
Negroes were being kept in a state similar to peonage. Stubborn 
opposition on the part of the white farmers, who thought these 
strange teachers would interfere with their labor, met them. 
But one man, Edward D. Chesnutt, a large landowner and a 
man of fine character, became a friend of the school and sold 
it a large body of land, which was gradually resold to the 
Negroes in blocks to be made into small farms. Chesnutt helped 
the two young women to teach the people how to farm and to 
build houses. In time, schoolhouses, barns, and shops were 
erected in a cotton field, and teachers were secured from 
Hampton and the North. Trustees were secured, among them 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Richard P. Hallowell, and 
Booker T. Washington, who was succeeded by Robert Russa 
Moton. General Armstrong made a visit to Calhoun in the last 
year of his life and taught them how to introduce his methods, 
which have been followed ever since. The school established 
primary and high school departments and taught the trades and 
agriculture. Over four hundred pupils of all ages swarmed into 
the school immediately. In time Calhoun took its place among 
the important schools for Negroes in the South. 
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Gradually the service of the school was extended to form 
a complete industrial high school. The farm and the experi- 
mental grounds, the gardens, the dairy and poultry departments 
showed the people how to work themselves up out of the 
tenant class and to become farm and home owners. Courses in 
cooking, canning, sewing, and other domestic arts taught the 
girls how to be better home-makers. The moral standards were 
greatly improved. As one of Calhoun’s old pupils writes : “Not 
only have our parents been able to sing ‘We are Walking in 
the Light,’ but sons and daughters and grandchildren are com- 
ing to walk in that light also.” ** ‘The people called the school 
“The Lighthouse on the Hill,” and such it was and still is. 

Miss Dillingham died at her post at Calhoun in 1894 and 
was succeeded by Miss Emily Hallowell, who has collected and 
preserved many Negro spirituals in a book she published. 

Miss Thorn was in the early days not only a teacher, but 
the friend, doctor, and nurse to hundreds of poor people. Her 
father had been a surgeon in the United States Navy and she 
knew enough of medicine to have a horror of the dirty instru- 
ments and wretched methods of the country doctors who op- 
erated upon the Negro sufferers. So wherever she could she 
attended to them herself. Multiplied duties, covering long hours, 
impaired her health and for years she went about on a crutch, 
doing faithfully the work that called her. But Charlotte Thorn 
built a great school and changed the whole community. The 
town that prayed for a teacher is today transformed, and out 
of the school have gone hundreds of boys and girls to be farm- 
ers and mechanics, teachers and ministers, and helpful neighbors 
everywhere, leading their people into the light. 

Charlotte Thorn spent her life slowly year by year in this 
service. After forty years of steady, hard work she died at 
Calhoun on August 28, 1932. Where lay the bare cotton field 
in 1892 is now a great group of school buildings and shops in 
a grove of noble trees and a campus filled with flowers and 
shrubs. And where there was once a poor, ignorant, degraded, 
and sullenly hopeless people is now a thrifty, happy, and moral 
community. As the same writer says “She carried the torch 
of knowledge as she walked among us and flowers sprang up 
from her path.” 


28 Robert Leigh Edwards, a graduate, quoted in an editorial in The Southern 
Workman, October, 1932, p. 390. 
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THe PENN SCHOOL 


St. Helena is an illustration of what can be done for a large, 
isolated, and neglected community of Negroes by an industrial 
school settlement. 

St. Helena’s Island is one of a group of low-lying islands 
on the coast of South Carolina. It is about eighteen miles long 
and from four to six miles across, and is inhabited now by nearly 
six thousand Negro farmers and fisher folk of strong primitive 
African stock, who originally spoke only the Gullah language. 
It was a part of the first territory captured by the Federal forces 
in 1861 ; and when the white owners fled, it was taken by the 
government and turned over to the army, which divided it up 
into small farms and gave them to the black slaves, who had 
worked the large cotton plantations ever since they were 
brought from Africa. Separated for years by the tides and 
marshes from modern civilization, they remained a distinct and 
interesting folk. The young people who left them for the North 
rarely came back, so that the islanders continued in comparative 
ignorance and kept up their primitive ways until white friends 
came to the rescue. 

The school founded in 1862 and carried on for thirty years 
by two noble women, Laura Towne of Philadelphia and Ellen 
Murray of Canada, was saved from collapse at their departure 
by Dr. Frissell of Hampton, who saw here a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for service and for demonstrating the effectiveness of 
the Hampton plan of agricultural and industrial education. 
Frissell induced two other women who had been trained under 
him at Hampton to take up the work. These two devoted souls, 
Rossa B. Cooley and Grace House, after twenty-five years of 
continuous service, have made the Penn School and the St. 
Helena community service connected with it, a splendid illus- 
tration of what may be done by intelligent and faithful work 
to bring the abundant life to a primitive people. The school 
is an agricultural, industrial, and normal high school. The in- 
struction is based on agriculture and the home industries needed 
by the boys and girls living on these islands. It aims to furnish 
farmers, homemakers, teachers, and leaders of all kinds for the 
people. The students are taught that the greatest service they 
can render is to carry the ideals taught in the school into their 
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communities and so build up the character of the people and 
improve their standard of living. 

The community service takes for its objects the making of 
better homes, health, sanitation, thrift, and temperance, and the 
moral and spiritual development of all the inhabitants. 

“Better Homes Week” is observed annually in competition 
with schools throughout the country, and Penn School has 
received four honorable mentions and four prizes from among 
over six thousand communities which contested. Recreation, 
sanitation, and health receive special attention. The children 
at first had to be taught how to play, but they soon took to 
games and athletics and learned the meaning of good sportsman- 
ship. The Island has a regularly educated native physician who 
conducts an excellent clinic and hospital. A trained corps of 
midwives ministers freely to the mothers and teaches the care 
of infants. Infant mortality on the island in 1929 was 48 as 
against 106 for rural Negroes in the United States. The school 
teaches better methods of agriculture through demonstrators 
who visit 250 farms, giving direction and assistance. Through 
the shoeshop, harness shop, carpenter shop and through black- 
smithing, wheelwrighting, and mechanical, electrical, and auto- 
mobile work, two thousand people are served each year. Basket 
making from palmetto and the native grasses is a specialty. 
The Frissell Community House is the center of fifteen clubs, 
giving plays, “sings,” and other entertainments, and has a library 
which circulates four thousand books a year. A cooperative 
society has fifty-six members, and a credit union, forty-two. 
A “Sales Shop” receives old clothes and materials of all kinds, 
cleans, repairs them, and manufactures new articles for sale to 
the community. 

This community, in which the annual average income is 
less than three hundred dollars in money, contributed in 1931 
nineteen hundred dollars to the school.?4 

The school has sent out trained teachers to establish, or to 
help, many other institutions in this country. Such has been 
the success of the Penn School that it is visited from time to 
time by educators, teachers, and missionaries from many coun- 


*4Ttems are from Black Yeomanry (a study of Penn School and the St. 
Helena people, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., of the University of North Carolina), 
p- 162. 
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tries where they have similar problems. Men and women who 
have come from India, Africa, the Near East, and China have 
declared that they got ideas and inspiration at St. Helena, 
which have helped them in their work in their own lands. 


CH AP TiB Baars 


TWO LEADERS OF THEIR PEOPLE 


Booker I. WaAsHINGTON 


Tuskegee and the chief leader of his race between 1880 

and 1915, is so well known that it need not be repeated 
at length here. It is necessary, however, that his methods and 
the results of his work be stated in any account of the develop- 
ment of Negro education. In his autobiography, which is one 
of the greatest written in the last fifty years and which should 
be read by every student of this subject, Booker TI. Washington 
says: “I have been unsuccessful in securing any information 
that would throw any accurate light upon the history of my 
family beyond my mother....In the days of slavery not very 
much attention was given to family history and family records— 
that is, black family records....Of my father I know even 
less than of my mother...I have heard reports to the effect 
that he was a white man who lived on one of the near-by 
plantations. Whoever he was I never heard of his taking the 
least interest in me or providing in any way for my rearing. 
But I do not find especial fault with him. He was simply another 
unfortunate victim of the institution which the Nation had 
unhappily engrafted upon it at the time.” ! 

An unpublished letter in the files of Dr. William H. Ruffner, 
in reply to an inquiry made by him as to the parentage of 
Washington, gives additional information.? The letter is from 
the daughter of the man who owned Washington’s mother. 

Local tradition says that Washington’s father was a strong 
intellectual man. 

From birth through early childhood the bond child lived in 
the humblest way in a simple log cabin “without glass win- 
dows.” “It had only openings in the side to let in the light, 
and also the cold, chilly air of winter. There was... something 


G Bes story of Booker T. Washington, the founder of 


1 Up from Slavery: An Autobiography, pp. 2-3. 
2 Deposited in the Presbyterian Historical Foundation at Montreat, North 
Carolina. 
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that was called a door—but the uncertain hinges by which it 
was hung, and the large cracks in it, together with the fact that 
it was too small, made the room a very uncomfortable one.... 
The naked earth was used as a floor. In the center of the 
earthen floor there was a large, deep opening covered with 
boards, which was used as a place in which to store sweet pota- 
toes during the winter. An impression of this potato hole is 
very distinctly engraved upon my memory,” says Washington, 
“because I recall that during the process of putting the potatoes 
in or taking them out I would often come into possession of 
one or two, which I roasted and thoroughly enjoyed.... My 
mother had little time in which to give attention to the training 
of her children during the day. She snatched a few moments 
for our care in the early morning before her work began, and 
at night after the day’s work was done.” “I cannot remember 
a single instance during my childhood or early boyhood when 
our entire family sat down to the table together and God’s 
blessing was asked, and the family ate a meal in a civilized 
manner.” “I cannot remember having slept in a bed until after 
our family was declared free.... Three children—John, my 
older brother, Amanda, my Bieter and myself—had a pallet on 
the dirt floor, or, to be more correct, we slept in a bundle of 
filthy rags laid upon the dirt floor.... During the period that 
I spent in slavery I was not large enough to be of much service, 
still I was occupied most of the time in cleaning the yards, 
carrying water to the men in the fields, or going to the mill, 
to which I used to take the corn...to be ground....I had no 
schooling whatever while I was a slave, though I remember 
on several occasions I went as far as the schoolhouse door with 
one of my young mistresses to carry her books. The picture 
of boys and girls in the schoolroom ... made a deep impression 
upon me, and I had the feeling that to go into a schoolhouse 
and study in this way would be about the same as getting into 
paradise.” 8 

In regard to his name Washington says: “From the time 
when I could remember anything, I had been called simply 
‘Booker.’ Before going to school it had never occurred to me 
that it was... appropriate to have an additional name. ...I was 
in deep perplexity,... but when the time came to enroll my 
name, an idea occurred to me which I thought would make me 


8 Washington, op. cit., pp. 3-7, 9 
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equal to the situation ; and so, when the teacher asked me my 
full name, I calmly told him ‘Booker Washington.’ ... Later in 
my life I found that my mother had given me the name of 
‘Booker Taliaferro’ soon after I was born, but in some way 
that part of my name seemed to disappear, and for a long time 
was forgotten, but as soon as I found out about it I revived it, 
and made my full name ‘Booker Taliaferro Washington.’ ” * 

It is impossible here to give the entire thrilling history of the 
little slave boy. Read his own story. He had very little early 
training except in hard work. Toiling as a coal passer in the 
mines, he heard some of the men talking about Hampton Insti- 
tute, a school where Negro boys might work their way to an 
education. He says: “I resolved at once to go to that school, 
although I had no idea where it was, or how many miles away, 
or how I was going to reach it.” The weary journey of some 
five hundred miles from Charleston to Hampton was made on 
foot, with occasional lifts in stage coaches and farm wagons, 
until at last he found himself late one night in Richmond, home- 
less, hungry, friendless. After a night’s sleep under a plank side- 
walk, he awoke to see some men unloading a vessel and hired 
himself to the captain. For six days he labored and six nights 
he slept under the sidewalk until he had earned enough to pay 
his way on the train to Hampton, where he arrived with just 
fifty cents in his pocket. A teacher examined him to see whether 
he could be admitted. She decided first that they could not take 
him, but finally, because of his desperate earnestness, she let 
him sweep and dust one of the schoolrooms. This he did with 
such absolute thoroughness that she decided to accept him. 
Sweeping and dusting were his entrance examination, and thor- 
oughness in everything he undertook became his life charac- 
teristic. 

Washington was graduated at Hampton in 1875 ; he taught 
a while in Malden, West Virginia, and then at Wayland Semi- 
nary in Washington, D. C., putting in his spare time studying. 
Having shown decided administrative ability as well as earnest- 
ness in all that he undertook, he was given a minor position in 
Hampton Institute, where he developed rapidly into a useful 
teacher and executive officer. When the call came for a teacher 
at Tuskegee, General Armstrong recommended Washington. 
At Tuskegee he had a long hard struggle to secure funds and 


* Ibid. pp. 34-35. 
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buildings, and especially to get public recognition and favor ; 
but he proved himself a great administrator and guide of youth. 

Washington had, after all, very limited schooling. At Hamp- 
ton, however, he was taught to work and he developed the 
character which was the basis of his success. He felt that his 
education was never completed. He was a constant reader of 
great books and a student of men and events, seeking always to 
get to the bottom of things and to understand them. When he 
traveled, which he did a great deal, he always had a book in his 
hand and he kept a book by his bedside. By constant study he 
became a man of education. 

Thus Booker ‘T’. Washington rose from obscurity to be a 
great leader of his people. Kings and queens and rulers of the 
earth sought counsel from him in regard to the education of the 
primitive people for whom they were responsible. A truly great 
man, he always proudly, insistently, identified himself with the 
Negro race. His career was wholly based on the fact that he 
was a Negro, and he made himself a definite champion of the 
cause of the Negro. By his own native worth and talent, by 
his own industry, and by his own character, Washington dem- 
onstrated to the world that there are no obstacles in the life 
of the Negro that worth, work, and service cannot finally 
overcome. 

Some who have studied his remarkable achievements have 
attributed them to a peculiar spark of genius, a favorable cir- 
cumstance. Certainly his coming early under the influence of 
General Armstrong was a most favorable circumstance in his 
life. Underneath all these achievements, however, were his 
native characteristics—intelligence, simplicity, humility, capacity 
for hard work, courage, persistence in the direction of a definite 
goal, and good will towards all men. 

Booker T. Washington said to himself as a young man: “At 
first I had great doubt about my ability to succeed.” Never was 
there a less self-conscious or simpler autobiography. Theodore 
Roosevelt, speaking of this characteristic of Washington, said : 
“To a very extraordinary degree he combined dignity with 
humility ; and I think that the explanation of his extraordinary 
success in a very difficult combination of circumstances was 
due to the fact that at the bottom, all of his humility was 
really the outward expression, not of a servile attitude towards 
any man, but of the fact that in very truth he walked humbly 
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with his God.” * “He was never led away, as the educated 
Negro so often is, into the pursuit of fantastic visions.... He 
kept his high ideals, always ; but he never forgot for a moment 
that he was living in an actual world of three dimensions, in a 
world of unpleasant facts, where those facts have to be faced.” * 

His speech and manner were the acme of simplicity. He 
used no high-sounding phrases. He was a great preacher, teach- 
ing the duty of the strong and fortunate to help the weak. 
He never used any cant or rhetoric. Speaking of the way in 
which Tuskegee should help in the education of the people 
of the “black belt” one of his biographers says rightly: “All 
this was done not with the idea of starting a great educational 
development or a great movement of any kind, but merely 
because these people needed help.” By beginning in a small way 
with its neighbors at home, he felt that the institution could do 
some good work. To his white neighbors and friends, in speak- 
ing of Tuskegee Institute, he said: “I wanted to make the 
school of real service to all the people. I was determined that 
no one should feel that it was a foreign institution. ...I urged 
our people to make friends in every manly way with their next- 
door neighbors, whether black or white.” . .. Special opportuni- 
ties to serve the whites they came in contact with pleased him 
greatly. He had a brick yard at Tuskegee. “When the people 
of the neighborhood came to us to buy bricks we got to know 
them better; they traded with us and we with them. Our 
interests became intermingled. We were glad we had something 
which they wanted and they had something which we wanted.” 

Booker ‘TI. Washington had true Christian charity of the 
constructive kind. He was the very embodiment of good-will 
to all, whites as well as blacks. He never spoke ill of any one. 
When criticized he sought to get the other man’s point of view 
that he might possibly improve in his conduct. Though people 
might abuse him he never answered or cherished resentment. 
Thus he said: “No man white or black, North or South, shall 
drag me down so low as to make me hate him.” His constant 
aim was to help others. He never acted with reference to 
securing advantages for himself merely. There are few men 
who have had so little personal ambition. He never sought 


5Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher Stowe, Booker T. Washington: 
Builder of a Civilization. Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, p. Xil. 
6 [bid. 
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political office or honors of any kind, although he might have 
won many of them. 

He held sane views with regard to the Negro in politics. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said : “Nowhere was Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s wisdom shown better than in the mixture of moderation 
and firmness with which he took precisely the right eas 
as to the part the Black Man should try to take in politics. . 
‘In my opinion it is a fatal mistake,’ he said, ‘to teach the young 
black man and the young white man that the dominance of the 
white race in the South rests upon any other basis than absolute 
justice to the weaker man... .I do not advocate that the Negro 
make politics or the holding of office an important thing in 
his life. I do urge, in the interest of fair play for everybody, 
that a Negro who prepares himself in property, in intelligence, 
and in character to cast a ballot, and desires to do so, should 
have the opportunity.’... No man, white or black, was more 
keenly alive than Booker T. Washington to the threat of the 
South, and to the whole country, and especially to the Black 
Man himself, contained in the mass of ignorant, propertyless, 
semi-vicious Black voters, wholly lacking in the character which 
alone fits a race for self-government, who nevertheless have 
been given the ballot in certain Southern States.” ” 

Faith and charity beget courage, which was perhaps his 
greatest characteristic. It took courage for him to tramp and 
to work his way to Hampton. It took courage for him to per- 
sist in study there when not prepared ; it took courage for him 
to work his way through the course there : it took courage for 
him to go to Tuskegee and undertake a new institution ; it took 
courage for him to speak in many places in the early days where 
a welcome was doubtful ; it took courage for him to make that 
great speech at the Atlanta Exposition. 

How can we explain this phenomenon? It can be understood 
on no other theory than that Washington had native ability 
which was transformed and trained under wise men. He was 
an illustration of the regenerating power of education that un- 
folds the mind and soul. Hampton was his school-home and 
General Armstrong his teacher and inspirer, his educational 
father. It was at Hampton that Washington got, not merely the 
education, but the inspiration to a life of service. There in due 
time came the call to him to establish in the “‘black belt” of the 

7 [bid., pp. xii-xili. 
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South a school like Hampton, which would be a greater and 
broader blessing to his people. 

Starting at Tuskegee without a school building and with 
very little means, he rented an abandoned Negro church which 
was going to pieces. When it rained, he says, “one of the stu- 
dents would very kindly... hold an umbrella over me while 
I heard the recitations.” Before the first session was ended there 
was purchased for the school, with the aid of northern friends, 
one hundred acres with three small buildings. ‘he school there- 
after steadily grew in the number of the student body and in 
influence with the people, first of Alabama and then of the 
whole South. In 1893 the Institute was legally incorporated as 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute and commenced 
to receive a small fund from the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of the state. It has now become one of the great educa- 
tional institutions of the country, the greatest one for Negroes 
in the world. Washington was the leader, both the head and the 
heart, of this gigantic educational enterprise from the day of 
its beginning to the day of his death on November 14, 1915. 
He literally worked himself to death. 

Booker T. Washington was the educational child of Arm- 
strong as Armstrong was the child of Mark Hopkins. He got 
his ideas for the training of the Negroes from Hampton. His 
educational scheme, as expressed by that institution which he 
built up at Tuskegee, may be summarized as follows: His first 
aim was to develop character and habits of industry in his pupils 
and to give them the elements of a practical English education. 
His next aim was to give them skill in some definite trade such 
as agriculture, the building trades, or other mechanical arts as 
applied in the country where they were to live. His third aim 
was to prepare teachers for the schools, who would spread these 
ideas of education and would teach industry and thrift, and so 
train the Negroes of the South to make a permanent founda- 
tion upon which to build their future and establish their citizen- 
ship as free men in the republic. 

His plan for the Negroes at large was simple and practical. 
It was to “drop down your buckets where you were,” as he 
said in his Atlanta Exposition speech, to go to work just where 
they were, whether on the land or in the shop. For the great 
mass of southern Negroes he recommended the land as the best 
place for the average plantation Negro to begin. He urged 
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them to earn and save money, to work out of the tenant system, 
buy farms, build homes, and so become independent in places 
where they could train and educate their children. In the coun- 
try they would have more freedom and a better chance to earn 
the esteem of their white fellow citizens. The technological 
development, the increasing use of machines on the farms as 
well as in the factory, and the continued opposition of union 
labor organizations to the admission of Negroes have made this 
plan so earnestly recommended by Washington even more im- 
portant today than it was when he first made it. Those who 
have gone te the cities, South and North, have found the doors 
closed to them in most of the mechanical pursuits, and the voca- 
tions open to them there are steadily becoming fewer each year. 
There is plenty of land, however, still open to the Negro in the 
South ; and it is increasingly true that the Negro bred on the 
plantation and knowing something of the methods of southern 
agriculture has a better chance of making a beginning on a farm 
than anywhere else. The land in the South will continue to be 
open for them for many years to come. 

Like Armstrong, Washington was a great believer in the 
power of work in developing character as well as habits of 
industry. In all his plans he emphasized industrial education as 
fundamentally necessary to the freedom and independence of 
the Negro as well as to the development of his character. He 
said: “It is necessary for the Negro to learn the difference 
between being worked and working—to learn that being worked 
means degradation, while working means civilization ; that all 
forms of labor are honorable, and all forms of idleness dis- 
graceful. It has been necessary for him to learn that all races 
that have got upon their feet have done so largely by laying an 
economic foundation, and, in general, by beginning in a proper 
cultivation and ownership of the soil.” § Continuing he says: 
“T will teach the race that in industry the foundation must be 
laid—that the very best service which any one can render to 
what is called the higher education is to teach the present gen- 
eration to provide a material and industrial foundation. On... 
this will grow habits of thrift, a love of work, ownership of 
property, bank accounts. Out of it in the future will grow 
practical education, professional education and positions of trust 
and responsibility. Out of it will grow also moral and religious 
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strength. Finally, out of it will grow wealth, from which alone 
can come leisure and the opportunity for the enjoyment of 
literature and the fine arts.” ® 

School men, makers of programs of study, have through 
the years given too little thought to this elementary principle— 
work on the soil as the foundation of industry and work in 
general as the foundation of character. Contempt for labor 
had become common among the better class whites of the 
South. If Booker T. Washington had done nothing else except 
to bring into prominence the value of teaching men to work, 
his service to the Negro and to the people of the South would 
be difficult to overestimate. He has taught us more than any 
other man in America how to unite the industrial work man 
must do with instruction in the schools. He was following and 
exemplifying the methods of General Armstrong, the most 
powerful and successful propagandist for industrial education 
who had preceded him in our country. But he was at the same 
time thoroughly appreciative of what is commonly called higher 
education. He was misunderstood and bitterly attacked by such 
men as Dr. DuBois as endeavoring to reénslave the Negro as 
a mere laborer and to deny him the liberties of his race, the 
opportunities for higher and professional education. But hear 
what he says: “I would not by any means have it understood 
that I would circumscribe the mental development of the Negro 
student. No race can be lifted until its mind is awakened and 
strengthened by the study of industrial training which always 
gives mental and moral training . . . | would encourage the Negro 
to secure all the mental strength, the mental culture—... that 
his circumstances will allow, but I believe most earnestly that 
for years to come the education of the people of my race 
should be so directed that the greatest proportion of the mental 
strength of the masses will be brought to bear upon the every- 
day, practical things of life....I would set no limit to the 
attainments of the Negro in arts, in letters, in statesmanship, 
but I believe the surest way to reach those ends is by laying 
the foundation in the real things of life that lie immediately 
about one’s door.” 1° Washington was perfectly sane on the sub- 
ject of the so-called equality. He endeavored everywhere to 
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induce his people to think little about questions relating to 
social and political equality. 

In another place he says, ““The wisest among my race under- 
stand that the agitation of questions of social equality is the 
extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoyment of the 
privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe 
and constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing. No race 
that has anything to contribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracized. It is important and right that 
all privileges of the law be ours ; but... vastly more important 
that we be prepared for the exercise of these privileges. The 
opportunity to earn a dollar...just now is worth infinitely 
more than the opportunity to spend a dollar.” ™! 

At another time and place he said: “I am often asked to 
express myself ... upon the political condition and future of my 
race.... My belief is, although I have never before said it in 
so many words, that the time will come when the Negro in the 
South will be accorded all the political rights which his ability, 
character, and material possessions entitle him to. I think, 
though, that the opportunity to freely exercise such political 
rights will not come in any large degree through outside or 
artificial forcing, but will be accorded to the Negro by the 
Southern white people themselves, and that they will protect 
him in the exercise of his rights.” 1” 

Washington thought that the progress of both races in the 
South was conditioned upon the enlightenment of both blacks 
and whites—upon the education of the whites first. Whatever 
might be the future opinion of the white people in the South 
concerning this matter, we believe with Dr. Curry, “It must be 
eternally right to educate and Christianize the Negro.” 

To summarize, Booker T. Washington’s two chief objectives 
in all his thinking, working, and speaking were, first, the full 
development of his people, the African-Americans. Throughout 
all the years of his career this was the chief purpose for which 
he labored, that the Negro people might achieve the fullness 
of life in intellectual and spiritual power and in citizenship in 
the republic. His devotion to this cause was not limited to words 
although he was ever eloquent in presenting it to his fellows. 
He was primarily a man of action, a man of deeds. He did not 
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have time even to stop to bother with criticisms and objections. 
He never denounced the injustices or evils of others. He was 
ever thinking of building up his people. His program of self- 
help was no mere theory of economic progress. He believed 
in his race and he knew that they must work out their own 
salvation. He believed that self-development should include 
every phase of individual and community life. So he was not 
content with literary education only. He taught practical things, 
knowledge of the soil, the use of tools, all kinds of practical 
knowledge that would make men effective units of society. 

Washington’s second objective was the improvement of 
the relations between the white and the Negro races ; the de- 
velopment of codperation with all peoples. As the development 
of the race was one-half of his program, so codperation was 
the other half. Both were necessary for the permanent advance- 
ment of the Negroes in America. He believed that interracial 
cooperation was the only effective way in the adjustment of 
racial groups differing in political, economic, and social status. 
His objectives in this effort included practically every phase 
of community life, but his major objective was the improvement 
of Negro education. He would have the white and Negro peo- 
ple—governments, religious organizations, and philanthropic so- 
cieties—all work together in the building of schools and the 
advancement of education. Both of these two purposes he ex- 
pressed eloquently in the speech he made at Atlanta. 

It was after some hesitation and discussion in the board of 
directors that Principal Washington, of Tuskegee, was selected 
to make a leading address at the opening of the Atlanta Ex- 
position on September 18, 1895. He had aided in securing the 
appropriation and in collecting the exhibits of his race. The 
exposition was to include especially the evidences of the ad- 
vancement of the Negro. It seemed eminently appropriate, 
therefore, that the great teacher and leader of the race should 
make a speech. The writer, who was the representative of the 
United States government at the exposition, was sitting on the 
platform, where he heard this remarkable address and saw its 
full effect upon the audience. 

A vast assemblage of southern people greeted Washington 
when he was presented by ex-Governor Bullock, of Georgia. 
The man spoke with deep feeling and eloquence. Appealing 
first to the people of his own race, he urged them to be content, 
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friendly, and go to work where they were. “A ship lost at sea 
for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. From the 
mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal : “Water, water , 
we die of thirst!’ The answer from the friendly vessel at once 
came back : ‘Cast down your bucket where you are.’ A second, 
third and fourth signal for water was answered: ‘Cast down 
your bucket where you are.’ The captain of the distressed vessel, 
at last heeding the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it 
came up full of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. To those of my race..., who underestimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly relations with the Southern 
white man, who 1s their... neighbor, I would say : ‘Cast down 
your bucket where you are’—cast it down in making friends in 
every manly way of the people of all races by whom we are 
surrounded. Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in com- 
merce, in domestic service, and in the professions. .. . Our great- 
est danger is, that in the great leap from slavery to freedom 
we may overlook the fact that the masses of us are to live by the 
productions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that we shall 
prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify com- 
mon labor and put brains and skill into the common occupa- 
tions of life ; shall prosper in proportion as we learn to draw 
the line between the superficial and the substantial, the orna- 
mental gewgaws of life and the useful. No race can prosper 
till it learns that there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we must begin, and 
not at the top.... 

“To those of the white race..., were I permitted, I would 
repeat what I say to my own race, ‘Cast down your bucket 
where you are.’ Cast it down among the eight millions of 
Negroes whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you 
have tested in days when to have proved treacherous meant 
the ruin of your firesides. Cast down your bucket among these 
people who have, without strikes and labor wars, tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads and cities... . 
Casting down your bucket among my people, helping and en- 
couraging them as you are doing on these grounds, and to 
education of head, hand, and heart, you will find that they will 
buy your surplus land, make blossom the waste places in your 
fields, and run your factories. While doing this, you can be sure 
in the future, as in the past, that you and your families will be 
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surrounded by the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and 
unresentful people that the world has seen.” 18 

The author recalls with what enthusiasm these utterances 
were received. The meeting was in the afternoon of a cloudy 
day in the large auditorium of the exposition. As the speaker 
concluded, the sun broke through the clouds in the west and 
shone across the hall, full on the face of the speaker. It seemed 
at the moment as if he had illuminated by his speech the whole 
dark problem. He continued : “As we have proved our loyalty 
to you in the past, in nursing your children, watching by the 
sick bed of your mothers and fathers, and often following them 
with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future, in our 
humble way, we shall stand by you with a devotion that no 
foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, 
in defence of yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, 
civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shall make the 
interests of both races one. In all things that are purely social 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress.” ™ 

These expressions were received with deep appreciation and 
answered by tremendous applause. In a signed article in the 
New York World the next day (September 19, 1895), the 
Honorable Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
said: “It was an epoch-making talk, and marks distinctly a 
turning point in the progress of the Negro race, and its effect 
in bringing about a perfect understanding between the whites 
and blacks of the South will be immediate. ... The speech is a 
platform on which the whites and blacks can stand with full 
justice to each race. It is a full vindication from the mouth of a 
representative Negro of the doctrine so eloquently advanced 
by Grady... that it is to the South that the Negro must turn 
for his best friend, and that his welfare is so closely identified 
with the progress of the white people of the South that each 
race is mutually dependent upon the other, and that the so- 
called ‘race problem’ must be solved in the development of the 
natural relations growing out of the association between the 
whites and blacks of the South.” In acknowledging a copy of 
Washington’s address, President Cleveland wrote : “I thank you 
with much enthusiasm for making the address. I have read it 


18 The reader may also find this speech in Up from Slavery, pp. 219-21. 
14 [bid., pp. 221-22. 
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with intense interest.... Your words cannot fail to delight 
and encourage all who wish well for your race; and if our 
coloured fellow citizens do not from your utterances gather 
new hope and form new determinations to gain every valuable 
advantage offered them by their citizenship, it will be strange 
indeed.” 15 

The speech was published in all parts of the country and 
everywhere acclaimed. From this time forward the relations 
between the whites and the blacks have improved steadily. 
Washington had made himself a leader in an era of better 
things for both races. Teacher, social philosopher, wise business 
man, statesman and orator, he was not only the greatest Ameri- 
can Negro, and as such the chief leader of his people ; he was 
one of the greatest and most useful citizens of his country in 
his time. 

"TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


The largest and densest Negro population in the South lies 
in two great areas, one on each side of the lower course of the 
Mississippi including parts of the states of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana ; and the other stretching across from east to 
west through the center of the South Atlantic States com- 
prising the larger part of South Carolina and the central por- 
tions of Georgia and Alabama. The second of these is the 
region known as the “black belt,” the name derived not from 
the color of its inhabitants but from the color of the soil which 
is rich and dark. It is the region of large cotton production. 
In most of the counties the Negro population runs from 50 to 
75 per cent. Here Booker T. Washington found in 1881, when 
he arrived at the town of Tuskegee, a Negro population poor, 
ignorant, and shiftless. In speech, manners, and customs many 
of them had made less progress and less advance from their 
primitive state than any other Negroes in the South. It was 
among these people that Washington started his great work. 

A white man, George W. Campbell, a former slaveowner, 
and Louis Adams, a Negro and former slave, made the first 
move to get a school at Tuskegee. They applied first to the 
Alabama legislature for a grant to establish a normal school 
in the town, and a small appropriation of $2,000 was made. 
Then Campbell asked General Armstrong of Hampton to send 

16 Ibid. p. 227. 
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them a suitable teacher. He undoubtedly expected that Arm- 
strong would select a white teacher, but Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s character and career at Hampton qualified him so dis- 
tinctly for the work that he was recommended. So it happened 
that in July, 1881, Washington opened a school with thirty 
pupils, half men and half women, most of whom taught in Negro 
schools in the neighboring counties. Dr. Moton, the successor of 
Washington, expressed the historic and dramatic interest in the 
founding of Tuskegee Institute in these words: “Here in 1881 
met the three elements that must be taken into account in any 
genuinely satisfactory adjustment of race relationships. Here 
met Mr. Campbell, the former slaveowner ; General Armstrong, 
the northern soldier, and founder of Hampton Institute, and Dr. 
Washington, the former slave, to begin a form of codperation, 
the scope and effectiveness of which were destined to command 
the respect and admiration, not only of this nation, but also of 
the entire civilized world.” 1° 

The school started work in an abandoned and dilapidated 
church. A few months later a near-by plantation was pur- 
chased with a loan from Hampton friends. The big house had 
burned down and the kitchen, stable and hen-house were left 
standing, and into them the school moved. 

The numbers increased steadily. Land was added from time 
to time, and the equipment was improved until today the school 
has ah annual enrollment of over two thousand students. In 
the course of years the teachers in attendance at the different 
meetings numbered three thousand or more ; the teaching and 
administrative staff now consists of 250 ; the 132 buildings with 
the grounds and equipment are valued at two millions, and the 
permanent endowment is more than eight millions. 

During the first year a plantation of about a hundred acres 
was bought, which now forms the school campus. This has been 
added to until the school now owns about two thousand acres 
in the vicinity, one thousand eight hundred acres of which con- 
stitute the school garden and farm. 

The Alabama legislature established at the Institute in 1886 
an experimental farm for the improvement of the Negro farm- 
ers, and in 1889 Congress made the school a special grant of 
twenty-five thousand acres of land, of which five thousand acres 
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have already been sold and the money added to the endowment 
fund. Mr. Carnegie gave a library, which has now been con- 
verted into a hall ; the Hollis Burke Frissell Library has taken its 
place. Another building is named Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
Hall. 

Tuskegee Institute is a private institution independent of 
church or state control and managed by a board of trustees 
composed of leading men of both races. 

The original appropriation by the state of Alabama of 
$2,000 has been raised to $5,000 ; and the income derived from 
the endowment, donations, and fees in recent years has been 
between $400,000 and $500,000. Mr. Carnegie gave $600,000 
for endowment and $20,000 for the Library ; the Carnegie 
Foundation has given $87,500 for research, endowment and 
books for the library. The General Education Board has given, 
beginning in 1902, $389,880 for current expenses and $550,000 
for endowment. The Negro people of the district have always 
contributed to its support supplies of corn and vegetables. The 
recent annual expenditures have varied from $689,500 in 1931 to 
$467,000 in 1933, which since the attendance has become so 
large is barely able to support the school and its many outside 
enterprises. 

Tuskegee in the early days resembled Hampton very much. 
At first most of the pupils were teachers or persons preparing 
to teach. Since 1900, however, many courses have been organ- 
ized in vocational subjects ; and trades buildings and buildings 
for women’s industries have been erected. In 1900 regular four- 
year courses of high school grade were established. After 
another twenty years the school took a forward step and 
introduced a course of college grade, and the department has 
continued until Tuskegee Institute now stands as a fully organ- 
ized college with four-year courses leading to bachelor’s 
degrees. 

Like General Armstrong of Hampton, Principal Washing- 
ton’s first aim was to train teachers and to include in that train- 
ing not only the routine instruction in the three R’s but definite 
vocational training also. As the school grew and required new 
buildings, he used the students to do not only the agricultural 
and domestic work but to erect their own buildings. “My plan 
was to have them, while performing this service, taught the 
latest and best methods of labour,...not...to work in the old 
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way, but to show them how to make the forces of nature—air, 
water, steam, electricity, and horse-power—assist them in their 
labour.” 17 It appears thus that Tuskegee was shaped first as a 
normal and then as a vocational school. The regular organiza- 
tion of a four-year trade school had to wait until more urgent 
problems could be dealt with. After seventeen years, in 1901, 
Tuskegee had nearly five hundred students in her night school, 
consisting largely of pupils who worked all day for their living. 

In the session of 1925-26 one-third of the enrollment in the 
academic department was in classes no higher than the eighth 
grade. Most of these were in the night school, and only recently 
a stricter system of admission has permitted a reduction in the 
number for whom provision of this kind has to be made. For 
the night school the requirements are less than for the element- 
ary school course. Students must be sixteen years of age. Down 
to about 1900 Tuskegee was thus essentially a four-year voca- 
tional school, and although college courses have since been 
added this still is its main function. Every pupil below the 
college must take up either agriculture or one of the twenty- 
eight trades in mechanic arts. Every girl must take work in the 
domestic science and women’s industries. The agricultural de- 
partment and these departments of women’s work still constitute 
the body of the school’s work. The school has more boys than 
girls, It still continues to supply teachers for elementary schools, 
county training schools, and high schools. 

The purpose of the industrial schools is “to provide oppor- 
tunity for young colored men and women to acquire sound 
vocational training so that upon graduation they may be thor- 
oughly equipped for active service and leadership in promoting 
the moral, educational and industrial and economic betterment 
of the communities of their choice.” 

Four courses are offered corresponding to the four divisions 
of the school—agriculture, trades and industries, home econom- 
ics, and a pre-normal school. Each year the student’s time is 
divided between shop work and academic subjects. The theory 
and practice of a trade or a vocational study are carried along 
together. The plan is to complete instructions and training in the 
vocational subject during the first three years so that the fourth 
year may be spent in productive work or responsible service 
on the farm or in the workshop. Throughout the entire course 

17 Up from Slavery, p. 148. 
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the larger part of the time is devoted to a vocational subject, 
but the theory is always given its first place. The codperation 
between the teachers of academic subjects and the trade instruc- 
tors is very close. The method of teaching academic subjects is 
made as concrete as possible, and the student’s practical work 
is discussed in the classes by both academic and industrial 
teachers. The academic instruction of Tuskegee is practical, 
objective, concrete. Students handle things, make things. Each 
month the student writes a theme on some subject assigned by 
his academic or his trade instructor. These students do not write 
about a “Spring Day” but about such subjects as how to launder 
a shirt or wire a building. The papers are read and graded by 
both the academic teacher and the trade instructor. In grading 
the student his academic training in English and his trade ex- 
perience are given joint credit.‘ The latter part of the course 
is thus similar in many respects to the well known codperative 
course first planned and carried out in the Engineering College 
of the University of Cincinnati. 

A balance between the two sides of the student’s course 
is maintained, and by planning the distribution of his time, 
first in one and then in the other, the equipment is made to 
serve a large number of pupils. Unless this were done, Tuskegee 
could not train so many students. The school makes full use 
of student labor throughout the whole year, in vacation time 
as well as during the regular session, and like Hampton enables 
the student through earnings to help himself. 

From a report of Dr. Robert Russa Moton, the recent prin- 
cipal, we learn of the products of student activities in a single 
school year. “Plain sewing, ladies’ tailoring, home crafts and 
millinery turned out a total of 4,883 finished articles ranging 
from shuck mats and pine-straw baskets to uniforms and 
tailored garments. Ihe laundry turned out in the neighborhood 
of one million pieces. Some idea of the work done in the prac- 
tice kitchen is reflected in the receipts of this division which 
amounted to some $1,500 in addition to credits for the enter- 
tainment of soo guests of the school during the year.1® The 
products of the school offered for regular sale are numerous. 


18Ezra C. Roberts, “Tuskegee’s Academic Department,” The Southern 
Workman, December, 1924, pp. 537-45. 
19 Principal’s Report for the Session 1924-25. 
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First, it sold bricks ; then it manufactured wagons, carts, small 
furniture, clothing and other useful articles. 

The department of mechanical industries reported similar 
great activity. The tailor shop, with the aid of an instructor 
in costume tailoring, furnishes clothing to a large number of 
the teachers and citizens of the community. The workshop 1s 
always open to do all kinds of repair work. The auto-mechanic 
shop is called upon for more work than it can do. Cars are 
brought from distant cities. The volume of business in this 
department reaches a total of about $200,000, not including the 
brickyard and the power plant. In response to steady demand 
for labor in these occupations, the largest number of students 
for the year 1924-25 were in carpentry, brick masonry, auto- 
mechanics, and plumbing. 

Associated with the industrial schools is the two-year course 
of the trade technical school which is designed to train men to 
be teachers of trades and manual arts. There is ample oppor- 
tunity in the shop for training the student in teaching methods, 
so that at the end of two years he has completed a well-planned 
course. 

The nurses’ training school in connection with the Andrew 
Memorial Hospital and the United States Veterans Hospital for 
Negroes, located near by, afford admirable opportunity for 
training nurses. Some fifty are regularly in attendance. The 
course is usually for three years, with three months in private 
work. The community, the town, the county and surrounding 
district, and the Veterans Hospital supply a great variety of 
patients. 

The summer school is largely attended by teachers and the 
annual farmers’ conference by farmers from all over the South. 
An institute for farmers with lectures and practical demonstra- 
tions is held by ‘Tuskegee teachers. There are also a number 
of associated conferences and leagues. The National Business 
League for Negroes, which aims to develop proper economic 
methods, correct accounting of farm business, the founding of 
banks and other financial enterprises, has its central office at 
Tuskegee. Through such measures Tuskegee helps the Negro 
man in all his efforts to reach financial independence. 

Tuskegee is an all-Negro school. It has no Indians or other 
primitive peoples though it does receive a number of people 
from other countries. Africa, Central America, the Virgin 
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Islands, the Republic of Panama, the West Indies, South 
America, and the Philippine Islands have all been represented 
in the school in recent years. Its entire faculty is composed of 
Negroes. It should be noted here that the Tuskegee teacher has 
one great advantage. Between him and his pupils there are 
none of the barriers which arise under existing school conditions 
in Negro schools staffed by white people. They can be much 
more intimate and can work together more effectively, and this 
has a fine effect on the school. The founder said in regard to 
this: “I felt a double responsibility....If the institution had 
been officered by white people and had failed, it would have 
injured the cause. ...I knew that the failure of our institution, 
oficered by Negroes, would not only mean the loss of a school, 
but would cause people...to lose faith in the ability of the 
entire race.” 2° 

In the early days of Tuskegee the majority of the students 
were mature men and women. Today most of them are young 
people between fourteen and twenty-two. The lower age of the 
boy students has raised a problem. On the farm and in the 
workshop are many positions to which boys cannot be assigned, 
so that outside men for foremen have to be employed. This 
increases the cost although it may add greater efficiency to the 
output and improve the instruction. 

What becomes of Tuskegee graduates? Most of the older 
ones became teachers, but in ie days many have gone into 
farming or into the trades for which they are trained. The 
drift to the towns has, therefore, become greater as the indus- 
trial courses are in greater demand there. 

The Negro who is sent to the higher schools should be 
trained to work in callings and professions open to him. His 
counsellors should take a practical view of this subject and 
not encourage him to prepare for business callings or profes- 
sions which are not now open to him. The chief trades of the 
young Negro today are mechanic arts for men and the domestic 
arts for women. There are difficulties enough here, but they 
may be conquered by patience and skill. To a large extent the 
trade unions still refuse to admit Negroes and so exclude them 
from the higher levels of labor. 

The writer sent a boy to Tuskegee, where he was trained 
to be a mechanic. First he secured a position as an oiler and 

20 Up from Slavery, pp. 187, 145. 
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cleaner in a machine shop, but as soon as he was fitted for a 
position as a regular mechanic he was refused the place because 
he could not join the union. He next served as a plumber’s 
helper but after learning that trade he could not for the same 
reason become a journeyman and he had to be satisfied with 
$1.50 a day instead of $6.00 which the journeyman received. 
He then went to Philadelphia and got into a bookbinding shop 
with some Quakers and learned their business, but as he could 
not gain admission to the bookbinders’ union, he could not re- 
ceive the larger wage. So he abandoned all efforts to become a 
trade mechanic and joined the army of Pullman car porters, 
where he still is. For some time Negroes were employed in the 
more common work of the towns and cities. They cleaned 
the streets and hauled the garbage away, but since the depression 
the white men are crowding them out of these positions, which 
are usually controlled by politicians. The Negro has no political 
power, and now there is a white man ready to take every one 
of these jobs. 

There are, however, certain professions in the service of his 
own race which offer better opportunities. There is great need 
for more and better Negro teachers in high schools and colleges, 
and there is a growing need for more Negro physicians, dentists, 
lawyers, and preachers. The profession of the undertaker offers 
a special opportunity. As insurance agents Negroes serve their 
own people with success. Many Negro banks have been started, 
and they seemed at first to furnish excellent opportunities for 
trained Negro business men. Unfortunately many of them were 
officered by men without the requisite banking experience. 
How could they get this experience? No bank in America will 
give a Negro an opportunity to do anything except to work as 
porter or to sweep the floor. As a result of the lack of experi- 
ence or of the depression, most of these Negro banks have 
failed. It is also difficult for Negro enterprises to get the credit 
necessary. No one is disposed to lend money to Negroes, and 
they have found it very difficult to get together their own 
money for such purposes. 

There should be openings for Negroes in the service of the 
people at large. They should become business men in the service 
of the whites as well as of the blacks at least as grocers, butch- 
ers, fishmongers, bakers, and manufacturers of preserves, pickles, 
and food products generally. The women are skillful in these 
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lines and with proper training should be able to do excellent 
work in them. 

These facts indicate clearly the kind of training which the 
Negro should have if he wishes to go into business or technical 
work. But the best place for the Negro of the South is on the 
land. Let the Negro prepare himself to be a farmer, carpenter, 
or fruit grower, and let the woman prepare to be his helpmate 
or a worker in some manufacturing industry. Tuskegee and 
Hampton are doing just this for them. There is plenty of land 
which the Negro can get in the South, and by diligence and 
thrift any one of them can earn a farm in a few years. 

In connection with the work of the Southern Education 
Board for training colored farmers an interesting experiment 
was conducted by Mr. Alexander Purves, Mr. Ogden’s son-in- 
law, designed to help the Negroes to acquire small farms of 
their own. Mr. Purves organized the Southern Improvement 
Company which bought four thousand acres near Tuskegee and 
sold it in small plots on long credits to colored farmers. The aim 
of the plan was to eliminate philanthropy, to reduce the prob- 
lem to a commercial basis, and to permit the Negroes to acquire 
farms, borrowing the money at the rate of six per cent. 

Unfortunately Mr. Purves died in 1905. The management 
of the enterprise passed then to his father-in-law, Mr. Ogden. 
From Principal Moton of Tuskegee we have testimony that the 
plan worked well. “I never saw a more hopeful lot of people 
anywhere than on the lands of the Southern Improvement Com- 
pany. Most of them are not only growing cotton but a large 
amount of corn...and most of them had good vegetable 
gardens and pigs and chickens. The house furnishings were in 
pleasant and striking contrast to what such people had a few 
years before. All were loud in their praise of the opportunity 
Mr. Purves had given them to ‘rise up in de worl’,’ as one old 
woman put it.” 


Rosert Russa Moron anp His Work 


The most distinguished and useful representative of the 
African race in our country today is Robert Russa Moton, of 
Tuskegee. A study of his origin shows that he is not only an 
honor to his blood, but that his blood made him what he is. 
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He is a descendant of a line of as strong and able pure-blooded 
Negroes as ever came to this country. 

In his autobiography, Finding a Way Out, Moton tells us 
that his great-great-great-grandfather was the son of a powerful 
African chief, who in a contest with a rival chief captured a 
number of his men. The conqueror delivered to his son a number 
of these captives and directed him to take them to the coast 
and sell them. The young heir sold his captives to an American 
slave-ship captain and received his pay in worthless trinkets. 
When asked to go in a boat to inspect the ship, his naive curi- 
osity caused him to accept, and with the captain he inspected 
every part of the vessel. After he had done this, he was offered 
food, of which he ate heartily. He told his descendants that he 
remembered no more until he awoke and found himself in the 
hold of the ship, manacled and chained to one of the wretched 
creatures whom he had himself sold. 

He is said to have been a very fine specimen of manhood, 
six feet tall, muscular and strong, and brought the best price of 
all the captives when sold in Richmond to a tobacco planter, 
who carried him to Amelia County, Virginia. 

Moton’s grandmother, who was this man’s great-grand- 
daughter and who transmitted this story, was a magnificent type 
of womanhood, both physically and mentally, the assistant of 
the mistress of the plantation, superintending the making of the 
clothing, conducting a day nursery for the children whose 
mothers were working in the field, and regulating the conduct 
of the youngsters, both white and black. 

The mother of Moton’s father was also brought directly 
from Africa and sold to a planter in Charlotte County, Virginia, 
where his father was born. He was in the family of the dis- 
tinguished physician, Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Charlotte 
County, whose kinsman, Archibald Alexander, became president 
of Hampden-Sydney College. Moton remembers vividly many 
of the experiences of his father, who was evidently an excellent 
and able man. One story tells how as a boy he resisted the un- 
just punishment of an overseer and was brought up before his 
master to be sold South for his insubordination. When he ex- 
plained his case, he was supported by his mistress, who believed 
in him, and was retained in his old place. It was not long before 
the overseer was discharged. 

It was the custom of the soldiers, especially those of the 
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cavalry of the Confederate Army, to take with them body 
servants to look after their horses. So Moton’s father went with 
Captain Womack, the brother of his mistress. When on one 
occasion he was caught within the Union lines and told that he 
might remain with the Federal soldiers, he refused to do so, 
because he said he had given his promise to the family that he 
would take care of his master and see that no harm came to him. 
The friendship between these two men, one white and one 
black, remained strong and true, and nothing separated them 
until Womack was killed in a charge at one of the battles around 
Petersburg at the very end of the war. 

After the war, in January, 1867, the father, who had been 
married in 1866 to Emily Brown, hired himself to Mr. Samuel 
Vaughan, of Prince Edward County, and was made head man 
on the plantation, while his family continued to live in Amelia 
County. Moton was born in Amelia on August 26, 1867. Soon 
the mother joined the father and the boy grew up in the 
Vaughan family, where he attended upon the mistress and 
played with the white children. 

The Vaughans were excellent people, kind, thoughtful, and 
generous, of adequate means to support themselves in the simple, 
old-fashioned southern way. They were popular with the Ne- 
eroes of the neighborhood as well as with the white people. 
They were devoted Christians, Mr. Vaughan, a Presbyterian 
elder, and visited regularly the Negro churches and prayer- 
meetings and invited the Negroes to a Sunday school conducted 
in their church. 

Moton’s mother was one of the few Negro women in the 
neighborhood who could read. She was a devoted mother and 
very desirous that her son should have an education. So after her 
day’s work was done, she gave an hour or more every night 
teaching him in the Holmes Primer.** In accordance with the 
common opinion at the time, the Negroes thought that the 
Vaughans, like the other white people, would be opposed to 
the boys learning to read. The mother, therefore, concealed 
her instruction, which was given in the quiet of her own cabin 

21 The Holmes Primer belonged to the series of the University Publishing 
Company’s books, edited under the direction of the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where the distinguished Professor George Frederick 
Holmes was at that time. The series was gotten out to supply literature es- 
pecially adapted to the preservation of southern ideals among the children of 


the South. 
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after the day’s work was over. When they were surprised one 
night by Mrs. Vaughan, who walked in on them unannounced, 
the mother was tempted to hide the book, but to their great 
surprise and delight, Mrs. Vaughan was much pleased, com- 
mended the mother for teaching her son, and told them that she 
would have her daughter give the boy an hour’s lesson every 
afternoon. 

When a free school for the Negro people was opened, the 
boy’s mother and father, after consulting the Vaughans, decided 
he should go. “Forthwith my mother fitted me out and I ap- 
peared in school the opening day”...a very proud boy, be- 
cause “there were so many children bigger than myself who 
could not read.” The teacher, who had been in the southern 
army, was kind and efficient. His wife aided him in handling 
the crowd of sixty Negro children, most of whom were totally 
ignorant. “All of us thought that the more books the student 
carried the more he knew.” The parents were, therefore, willing 
to buy all they could afford. “My father shared this feeling 
and was not altogether happy at my having only a third reader.” 
So he proposed to go to town and get a bundle of books for 
me, but Mrs. Vaughan “came to the rescue and assured him that 
I would have ‘bigger’ books in ample time.” *” 

Still working before and after school at the Vaughans’ house, 
the boy testifies that what he learned in the garden and on the 
farm was worth quite as much to him as what he learned at 
school. “My work was being correlated unconsciously with 
what I was learning in books; which was true also of m 
contact with the nearly four score children at school.” 2? The 
little Negro boy was getting the kind of practical education 
which became the foundation of his successful future training. 

The Reverend George H. Denny, a Presbyterian minister, 
served a group of churches in Amelia County, and on one Sun- 
day supplied the Jamestown Presbyterian Church in Prince Ed- 
ward County, where the Negro boy attended Sunday School. 
The minister usually brought with him his son George, and 
on these visits they were guests in the home of Mr. Vaughan, 
the elder in the church, where Russa’s mother was the cook 
and the boy waited on the table. Moton writes that another 
white boy, Ernest Morton, and a black boy named Lee Brown, 


22 Moton, Finding a Way Out: An Autobiography, pp. 26-28. 
28 [bid., p. 28. 
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formed a group that played and hunted together and indulged 


in many boyish pranks on these occasions for several years. As 
Moton kept the flies off and waited on the table, the boys 
would wink at each other and make plans as to what they 
would do when dinner was over. Then George and the other 
boys would pitch in and help him get through with his work 
quickly and off “we would go to Sailor Creek to fish.” ?* He 
says that he frequently had discussions with the white boys and 
that one of the questions was, “Which was the greater general, 
Lee or Grant?” The white boys were for Lee and the Negro 
boy for Grant. Their deeds were discussed in full, each side 
maintaining its position to the end. It is interesting to note that 
George Denny, Jr., after being graduated from Hampden- 
Sydney College and the University of Virginia, became a pro- 
fessor at Hampden-Sydney, then president of Washington and 
Lee University, and is today the distinguished head of the 
University of Alabama, in the same state with Moton. 

On Mr. Vaughan’s death, Moton’s father went to live with 
a family of Mortons. The father of Ernest, the other white boy 
in the group, was Mr. J. X. Morton, afterwards professor in the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, so that the boys were united 
again in an even stronger friendship. They were so thoroughly 
congenial and happy that when Moton’s father warned him of 
a too close intimacy and told him that they were “too thick to 
thrive,” the boy was puzzled. The father knew that the simple 
associations of youth could not last. 

Ernest went off to the Polytechnic Institute to study, and 
the Negro boy continued on the farm and at school. When 
Ernest came back at Christmas in an elegant military suit 
decorated with brass buttons his Negro chum rushed up to meet 
him as he alighted from the carriage. He was shocked to 
recognize a change in the attitude of his old playmate. The 
cadet was to his Negro playmate now a different boy. Moton 
says, “I sat, unhappy, puzzled, thinking. In the darkness of the 
night, I stole down into the ravine and thought and thought.” 
For the first time the sad fact which separated them was re- 
vealed. His father was right, for he knew it would happen. 
Moton says, “But I was more resolute than ever before in my 


24 It was on Sayler’s Creek, near the Vaughan place, that the last skirmish of 
the Civil War took place between Lee and Grant on their way to Appomattox. 
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life to get an education.” That, he hoped, would enable him to 
overcome some of the vast dark difference between them. 

It was evidently fortunate for young Moton that-he and 
his people belonged to these families representing the very best 
educated Christian people of the country. Though only a serv- 
ant in the family, he learned much, received many influences 
for good, and formed ambitions to improve his condition. 

A state normal school for Negroes had recently been estab- 
lished at Petersburg. It was to be opened the following fall, 
and an educated Negro man was to be president. So, Moton 
says, “I asked my father about this school ; and he said I might 
go if I wished, and he thought he could get me a scholarship 
through a representative.” 

About this time the boy heard of Hampton Institute also. 
He was told that Hampton was a “work-school,” where boys 
earned their support. All winter he thought of Hampton and 
Petersburg, turning over in his mind which one he should try 
to enter. The fact that Hampton was a “work-school,” where 
he could make his way, finally, however, led him to prefer it. 

Captain J. W. Southall, who was afterwards state superin- 
‘tendent of public instruction of Virginia, became interested in 
the boy at this time through the Sunday school he attended, of 
which Southall was superintendent, and proposed to him to go 
to the Presbyterian school at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to fit himself 
for the ministry of that church. He would there, Southall told 
him, get a free education, provided he would pledge himself 
to join the Presbyterian Church and to enter its ministry. The 
boy’s people were Baptists, and the Negroes all felt that that 
church was theirs, as distinguished from the Presbyterian Church 
which was the white people’s. Although anxious to get an edu- 
cation, Moton says that he replied to Captain Southall that he 
“preferred being an ignorant Baptist rather than an educated 
Presbyterian,” which expression called forth much approval 
and applause from the Negro people of the community. 

The husky young fellow next joined a party of young men 
going to a lumber camp in western Virginia, to make money to 
pay his way through school. With them he spent two whole 
years. They seem to have been a pretty good lot of boys, and 
they organized a glee club, prayer meeting, debating society, 
and other activities to occupy their spare time. The meetings, 
on Saturday evenings, brought out a large number of local peo- 
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ple, both Negroes and whites, to hear them sing and to listen to 
their debates. 

The “Readjuster” movement, which was just being intro- 
duced in Virginia at this time, was frequently the subject of 
their discussion, and Russa took the side of the Republican- 
Readjusters with ardor. He became one of the best debaters in 
the company. He says he knew little about the subject, but 
obviously he was a popular orator among his fellows; for 
his reputation as a speaker caused him to be proposed by his 
friends when he returned home two years later for membership 
in the legislature. Although a large, well matured man who 
looked older than he was, he could not legally become a member 
because he was not yet twenty-one years of age. But white 
Republicans who wanted him to run said they would arrange 
to get his mother to state that he was twenty-one. Russa says 
the temptation was very great and he had about decided to 
accept and run on the Readjuster ticket ; but his mother, who 
was unwilling to swear to the proposed statement, persuaded 
him not to do it. It was a fortunate thing, else the country 
would have had a Negro politician instead of a great Negro 
educator. 

He had been thinking about Hampton all these years. He 

wrote a letter to General Armstrong and received a very kind 
reply, telling him that he might come and work his way. The 
night before he started the Negroes of the neighborhood gave 
him a farewell party, and the pastor made a speech closing up 
the affair with a touching prayer for the boy. When called 
upon to respond, Russa was so deeply affected that he could not 
speak. 
; Out of pride he had bought a plain trunk, much larger than 
he needed ; and the next morning, a few friends accompanied 
his trunk and him to the station, where he took the train for 
Norfolk. There he was transferred to a steamer, which was to 
take him to Old Point (Hampton), but on account of a severe 
storm it took him to Baltimore instead. While there he strolled 
around and enjoyed the sights of his first large city. He returned ~ 
to Hampton the next day, October 13, 1885, and taking a 
hack he drove up to the Institute with his trunk. 

To him it appeared the most beautiful place he had ever 
seen. Some mischievous boys took his trunk, which contained 
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very little, and feeling its weight, one of them laughingly said, 
he “bet it would weigh not over two and three-fourths pounds.” 

Moton was ordered to report to the head teacher for ex- 
amination for admission, who promptly told him that he was 
not prepared and returned him to the business manager. The 
latter said, “It is too bad. I like his face. Let us keep him, if we 
can.” So he was put to work in a sawmill, where his experience 
answered him in good stead. The black boy, weighing 175 
pounds, eighteen years old, had entered Hampton where he was 
to make such a career. In a few days the boy met that blessed 
man, Dr. Frissell, who spoke to him kindly, inquiring about his 
family and expressing the wish that he would make a success. 
These kind sympathetic words, he said, inspired him to effort as 
nothing else ever did. 

On his first Sunday night in Hampton Moton attended the 
evening prayer meeting with some six hundred students and 
heard his fellows sing a number of spirituals. Having never 
heard the spirituals sung in the presence of white people, ex- 
cept at shows where white men with blacked faces had played 
as Negroes and made fun of the spirituals, he was at first dis- 
tressed at this use of the songs, considering that they were part 
of the religious possessions of his people and should not be used 
for the whites. This distressed him, he says, just as “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” sung in the same way, would have dis- 
tressed a religious white person. He had once attended a circus 
in Farmville and had seen a performance that shocked him. 
The clowns with black faces gave an exhibition with banjoes, 
timbrels, and the like, and sang “Wear dem Golden Slippers 
to Walk dem Golden Streets,” dancing to the tune sung by the 
Negroes in their churches and making great sport of it. For 
this reason he felt that the white men were making fun not 
only of their color, but of their songs and their religion. He 
was only partly reconciled when, some Sundays later, General 
Armstrong spoke to the students, urging them to respect them- 
selves, their race, their history, their traditions, their folk lore, 
and their songs, referring to the spirituals as a “priceless legacy,” 
which every Negro should piously cherish. He was impressed, 
but not entirely convinced at first. It was the first time that it 
ever occurred to him that anything the poor Negro possessed 
was worthy of consideration or preservation. His whole idea 
was that the object of education was to become like a white 
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man in every respect and to forget all the Negro ways. It took 
three years at Hampton to reconcile him fully to singing these 
Negro songs in the presence of white persons sanctified as 
they were by their use in church services. The feeling of the 
average Negro today is that the white man expects him to “cut 
up shines” and to do buffoon acts to music for his amusement, 
and not to be serious about anything. Moton was desperately 
serious about getting an education and becoming a real man. 

The earnest young black man was much impressed by seeing 
and hearing Booker T. Washington at Hampton. General Arm- 
strong introduced him as one of America’s most distinguished 
citizens and told how he had been one of his boys, had been 
graduated from the school, had served as his secretary, and was 
recommended by him for the work in Alabama, where he had 
been so successful. The statement aroused great interest in the 
young man’s mind. 

Washington spoke to the students about his work at Tus- 
kegee. He spoke of the importance of agricultural, industrial, 
and trade education and pointed out the fact that the men who 
learned their trades in slavery were all dying off and white men 
were taking their places. He deprecated the one-room cabin life 
of the Negro and emphasized the importance of Negroes’ 
buying farms and establishing homes of their own. While he did 
not belittle a college education, he emphasized especially the 
fundamental need of industrial education, the saving of money, 
the establishing of bank accounts, the buying of land, and the 
building of homes. All this impressed Moton very paar 

Moton says, “We were not expected to applaud in the 
chapel, but there was a spontaneous outburst when Washington 
sat down.” General Armstrong said, “I am glad you broke 
the rule on this occasion, for this is for me, as well as for you, 
a very happy hour.” Jn this connection Moton continues, “The 
anxiety on the part of coloured people that one of their number 
should show up to advantage is pathetic. The conditions under 
which we live...and the persistent comments, which have 
been hammered into us at all times, that the Negro 1s an inferior 
creature, have created in the race...an earnest desire to see a 
Negro who had done something. We felt that Booker _Washing- 
ton had done something and this gave us all great inspiration.” *° 

After working twelve months in the sawmill and studying in 


25 Moton, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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the meantime, the young man was prepared to enter the school. 
In two years he had passed the junior class and secured his 
certificate to teach in the schools of Virginia. In the vacation, 
he visited Baltimore and waited in a hotel in Pennsylvania. In 
the autumn, after passing the examination in Prince Edward 
County, he took a school in Cottontown in Cumberland County. 
During the year he put in all his Saturdays and other spare time 
working as a day laborer to make extra money. He attended 
the Negro churches and all the neighborhood meetings, speak- 
ing frequently. He spoke to the Negro farmers about general 
farming, poultry raising, the care of cattle and hogs, the rotation 
of crops, and the importance of gardening. At the Friday ex- 
ercises of the school, he talked to the parents and older children 
about manners and habits, the care of the home, backyards, 
outhouses, and similar topics. In this way he secured the favor- 
able support of the superintendent and the board, who took 
much pride in visiting the school and in bringing other teachers 
to hear the pupils sing and recite, and to see them perform 
gymnastic exercises. 

During all this time Moton was reading law and taking 
lessons under the superintendent of schools at Farmville. This 
gentleman allowed him to read his books, copy deeds and con- 
tracts, and secured permission for him to attend the courts to 
observe their methods. The following spring the superintendent 
surprised him by telling him that he thought his knowledge was 
sufficient to pass the bar examination. He appeared before Judge 
Frank Irving, who was very kind to him. When he wanted more 
time to prepare for the examination, the Judge said, “Might 
as well examine you now. I can refuse you a certificate now 
as well as any other time. Come on up here.” “I certainly was 
unprepared,” said Moton, “but I thought I might as well try.” 
The Judge asked him many questions and made him argue a 
case for two hours and a half with some lawyers and then told 
him, “I will give you a certificate.” ° 

Having had his course in teaching, as required at Hampton, 
he returned there as a senior. He was made president of the 
Young People’s Christian Association, which took care of the 
religious work of the school, became president of the debating 
society, the glee club, the senior class, and the temperance so- 
ciety. These organizations gave the young man additional train- 

26 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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ing for the work he was to do. So ended his senior year at 
school. As his farewell to the members of the class, Moton 
says that General Armstrong invited the boys to spend an eve- 
ning at his home and told them of his war experiences. He had 
commanded the Ninth United States colored troops. He told 
them with “frankness of the weaknesses he had observed in 
the Negro soldiers and their strong points as well,” explaining 
at the same time that his men had made great progress under 
kind, yet positive discipline. 

Moton says that when he had completed his course at Hamp- 
ton he planned to return home and try to establish himself 
in the town of Farmville, Prince Edward County, and to con- 
tinue in the same activities in church and local movements he 
had been engaged in before going to school. But more important 
duties were awaiting him. He had an earnest desire to help his 
own people, but had not formed any plan for doing it. 

General Armstrong commended the young man but advised 
strongly against his undertaking it for at least a year. It is evident 
that the General had his eye on him as a future assistant. He 
urged him to remain at Hampton and help in training teachers 
for the public schools and concluded by asking him to think 
over the offer. Of course, he accepted the General’s suggestion 
and took the position as assistant commandant at the opening 
of the next year. 

At the end of the year General Armstrong asked Moton 
whether he thought his year’s experience qualified him to handle 
the commandant’s position in the school. All the teachers and 
officers of the school had been white men and he feared that the 
Negro boys would not respond to the authority of one of their 
own race. General Armstrong evidently thought that Booker 
T. Washington’s success at Tuskegee and the way Moton had 
handled the business during the year justified the appointment. 
Moton says that the appointment surprised and frightened him 
very much. He had not intended to remain at Hampton and be 
responsible for the discipline of the men. He told the General 
that he had not planned to stay at Hampton more than two 
years at the utmost, and he wanted then to go to work for his 
own people. The General said to him, “ “You want to be of 
the largest service to your race, do you not?’ I assured him that 
I did. Then he said, ‘Hampton is the place.’” °* So he was 

a7 Ibid., p. 134- 
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finally settled in the office at Hampton. From this time on the 
young man grew rapidly in power and influence. 

The death of General Armstrong, which occurred on May 
11, 1893, overwhelmed Moton. He felt that Hampton could not 
go on without the General ; but he had learned to love and 
respect Dr. Frissell, who immediately took up General Arm- 
strong’s work and carried it on for twenty-four years with 
great success. 

Moton still felt that his education was not complete. He 
still wanted to be a lawyer, and he studied law at night. He 
attended several sessions of the Harvard summer school. For 
ten years, he continued his work at Hampton with only occa- 
sional visits to his people. 

He had won the friendship of Mr. Arthur Curtis James and 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, trustees of the Institute, and they pro- 
posed that he should take a trip to Europe. He sailed from New 
York in the spring of 1910, and traveled through Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, France, England, and Ireland. The 
contact with the peasant classes in southern Europe led him, he 
says, to realize that the Negro in America, notwithstanding his 
ignorance and poverty, and the unfairness and injustice which 
confronted him, lived amidst surroundings much more en- 
couraging and hopeful than certain classes of the white race in 
Europe, who seemed to have less hope for improvement and 
to be satisfied to live just as their forefathers had done for 
generations. He returned to America with the conviction that 
whatever the disadvantages of his race in America, he “would 
rather be a Negro in the United States than anybody else in 
any other country in the world.” ?8 

On another occasion when Moton returned from London, 
where he had been with the Hampton quartet, he said in 
referring to the great problem of the Negro, that he prayed that 
he might “have patience with the white people, patience with 
my coloured brethren, patience with myself, and patience with 
God.” 

Moton had the supreme advantage of traveling with General 
Armstrong in his tours through the North and afterwards with 
Dr. Frissell to promote better understanding between the North 
and the South. He took part also in forming the Negro Or- 
ganization Society, an association of the Negroes for the better- 

28 [bid., p. 152. 
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ment of their conditions. This organization, whose motto was, 
“Better Schools, Better Health, Better Homes, Better Farms,” 
was extended to the whole South. For example, the first year 
in Virginia, health was made the chief topic and a clean-up 
week for the entire state was carried out with the assistance of 
the whites as well as the Negroes, prizes being given for the 
cleanest homes, backyards, stables, sanitary arrangements, and 
so on. It was said, “Virginia was never so clean in all of its 
history as at the close of this campaign on that Saturday night 
in April, 1913.” The next year this Society raised money to buy 
a farm on which to establish a sanitarium for Negro consump- 
tives. The Anti-Tuberculosis Society stressed the fact that the 
ratio of the Negro to the white consumptives was three to one. 
Inasmuch as Negroes cooked the food, washed the clothing, 
took care of the children, and cleaned the houses, the Negro 
consumptives ought to have a chance for treatment, if for no 
other reason than to protect the whites themselves. The fact 
that the only two places in the State of Virginia where Negroes 
could be treated for tuberculosis were the state prison and the 
insane asylum made a strong appeal, particularly to the whites. 

‘ With Dr. Frissell and Booker T. Washington, Moton made 
many tours through the North and the South for the purpose 
of bringing the people together in support of Hampton and 
Negro education generally. The Hampton quartet added greatly 
to the success of these meetings. Of Washington, who had a 
great influence over him he said: “I have listened to him a score 
or more times on this trip for one and a half hours when he 
held the audience... in rapt attention.... He told the coloured 
people in a very checnee way of the duty they owed to their 
white neighbours as well as to their own race, showing the 1m- 
portance of industry, thrift and morality ;...then he would 
turn to the white people and tell them of their duty to the 
coloured people, producing an effect on the audience alto- 
gether impossible to describe.” ?° 

In December, 1915, Moton was called as the successor to 
Washington, who had recently died at Tuskegee, and there 
commenced his great career. In his book, My Larger Education, 
Washington had said: “I know few men who are so lovable 
and at the same time so sensible in their nature as Major Moton. 
He is chock-full of common sense. ... He is a man who, with- 

29 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
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out obtruding himself and without your knowing how he does 
it, makes you believe in him from the very first time you see 
him, and at the same time makes you love him.” *° Moton’s 
succession to this great position seemed foreordained, as brother 
follows brother. 

Moton rendered a great service to his country during the 
World War. When the question arose as to how the Negroes 
would be affected by the German propaganda, he reminded his 
anxious fellow-countrymen that the Negro knows no more 
about Africa or any other country, than the white people know 
about England, or any other country from which their ances- 
tors came. The Negroes have been in America practically as long 
as the whites. The Jamestown colonists arrived only thirteen 
years ahead of them and the Plymouth colony arrived about a 
year after the Negro. The Negro should be as intense in his 
Americanism as any other member of our population. In truth, 
the nation has much less to fear from its twelve million Negro 
population than from many other groups. When, therefore, 
President Wilson asked his cooperation, Moton wrote him, as- 
suring him that “you and the nation can count absolutely on 
the loyalty of the mass of the Negroes of our country ; and 
its people, North and South,... will find the Negro people 
rallying almost to a man to our flag.” The President replied : 
se | deeply appreciate your generous assurances.” *1 Moton and 
his organization at Tuskegee had an active part in the prepara- 
tion of the Negroes for the war and in the preparation of the 
Ninety-second Division of the Army. 

A full-blooded Negro of the best African stock, which 
had been for several generations trained in the best form of 
domestic slavery, Robert Russa Moton is a noble representative 
of his race. Educated and trained at Hampton Institute under 
General Armstrong and Dr. Frissell, he is a fine example of 
what a genuine Wien can accomplish when given a chance. 
As teacher and administrator, he built broadly on the founda- 
tions laid by his great predecessor at Tuskegee. As speaker and 
writer he has, with rare wisdom, patience, and courage, made 
himself both the prophet and the leader of all who are seeking 
to solve the great problem of race relations. 


80 Quoted in ibid., p. 203. 
31 Moton, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 
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APPENDIX I 


NOoTE ON THE PICTURE OF 
GENERAL Ropert E. Ler, Mr. Grorce Peasopy, AND 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran 


The picture of General Robert E. Lee with Mr. George Peabody 
and Mr. W. W. Corcoran was taken out of a larger group. By good 
fortune, a copy of this unique photograph, taken at the White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, in August, 1869, was preserved 
more than forty years by a Confederate veteran of Richmond, Mr. 
James Blair. The plate is now in the Cook Collection of Historical 
Photographs at Richmond. It was acquired by the father of the 
present owner (H. P. Cook), when he purchased the gallery of a 
photographer named Anderson. 

On the occasion of a visit of General Lee to the White Sulphur 
in July, 1867, an account says, “Virtually the entire population 
for miles around was on hand to welcome Lee.... That summer, 
and the two subsequent ones, he occupied the cottage in Baltimore 
Row that is henceforth to bear his name.” To this may be added 
Christiana Bond’s description: “Everyone took part in a promen- 
ade up and down the great uncarpeted space of the parlor after 
meals. ... The influence of General Lee was always present in these 
promenades. It was his time to dispense the kindly courtesies which 
made him the presiding genius of the place.... The keen kindly 
eye was always alert lest someone should fail to share in the general 
happiness.” * 

Captain Robert E. Lee (the son) in his Recollections and Letters 
of General Robert E. Lee writes: “The season of ’69 is still noted 
in the annals of the White Sulphur as having had in its unusually 
large company so many noted and distinguished men. Mr. George 
Peabody and Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the two great philanthropists, 
were among them.” ” 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry says, “In consequence of continued feeble- 
ness, Mr. Peabody and Dr. Sears passed the hot summer months 
at the White Sulphur Springs in West Virginia, arriving there on 
the 18th of July, 1869; and here Mr. Peabody was brought into 
direct communication with many Southern men.” Dr. Sears wrote : 
““Mr. P. is delighted with the establishment and with the gentle- 
men he has met.... The people have received him as their bene- 
factor.... General Lee and General Beauregard... are very atten- 
tive to him.’ ” 


* Christiana Bond, Memories of General Robert E. Lee, pp. 24-26. 
2P, 368. 
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APPENDIX II 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF W. H. RUFFNER FOR 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION * 


1. A LetrrerR FROM Rosert E. LEE 


Lexincton, VA., Feb. 5, 1870. 
Dr. A. Leyburn: 

My Dear Sir :—In reply to your note in reference to the Rev. 
Wm. H. Ruffner, I will state that I consider it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for Virginia that he is willing to become a candidate 
for the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. He is in my 
opinion every way qualified for the position, and if elected, I know 
of no one who will more conscientiously or ably discharge its 
duties. His attention, as you are aware, has been turned to the sub- 
ject of education in its broadest sense. While therefore impressed 
with its great importance in an enlarged point of view, he is also 
sensible of the necessity of adapting it to the present wants of the 
people. As I believe that he possesses the requisite qualifications 
for the office, I would be glad for the interest of the State that he 
should obtain it. 

I am very truly yours, 
(Signed) R. E. Lee 


2. TESTIMONIALS OF W. H. RuFFNER, LEXINGTON, VA. 


Lexineton, Va., Jan. 25, 1870. 


We regard the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as one of the most important to be filled by the Legislature, and 
we feel a strong desire to have the services of the best available 
man secured for that position. It gives us great pleasure, therefore, 
to know that the State can secure for the office a gentleman emi- 
nently qualified to discharge its important and responsible duties. 
That gentleman is the Rev. Wm. H. Ruffner, of Lexington. 

We have long known him as a man of high personal worth, of 
superior talents, education, and energy ; of extensive information 
on all matters connected with the educational interests of the coun- 
try, and who has had opportunities of becoming well acquainted 
with the School systems in operation in other States. We believe, 
moreover, that he will, if elected, give the system prescribed by 
the Constitution a fair and honest trial. And that he will be most 

*Found among Dr. Ruffner’s Papers. 
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competent to make what may be good in it available for the inter- 
ests of education, and to suggest promptly such alterations and 
amendments as future experience may point out as desirable. 

In view of the premises, we most cordially commend to the 
favorable consideration of members of the Legislature Mr. Ruffner’s 
high claims as a candidate for the important position above 
indicated. 


(Signed) R. E. Ler, 

President of Washington College. 
Wo. S. Waite, 

Principal of Ann Smith Academy. 
Jno. L. CAMPBELL, 

Professor in Washington College. 
S. McD. Moore, 

Attorney at Law. 
JACOB FULLER, 

Pres’t Rockbridge Agricultural Society. 
J. Wn. Jones, 

Pastor of Baptist Church, Lexington. 
Epwarp S. JOYNES, 

Prof. in Washington College. 
jo be Persron: 

Prof. in Virginia Military Institute. 
J. L. Kirkpatrick, 

Prof. in Washington College. 
J. K. Epmonpson, 

(Lately) Clerk of Sesnnee County. 
Jos. G. STEELE, 

Attorney at Law. 
Davin E. Moore, 

(Lately) Attorney of Commonwealth. 
Benj. M. Smiru, 

Prof. in Union Theological Seminary, 

(Hampden-Sydney). 

Won. Preston JOHNSTON, 

Prof. in Washington College. 
James H. Paxton, 

Formerly Member of Virginia Senate. 


I most cordially unite in all that is said in this paper with regard 
to Rev. W. H. Ruffner’s qualifications for the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. My recommendation having been 
previously asked for another gentleman, and promised to him, I 
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deem it my duty to say that my recommendation of Mr. Ruffner 
is made subject to this single qualification. 
(Signed) Francis H. Smit, 
Superintendent of Virginia Military Institute. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Jan. 26, 1870. 

From a thorough conviction of the great importance of having 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of 
Virginia properly filled, we are induced to urge strongly upon all 
friends of this most important measure (Public Instruction) to use 
their influence for the appointment of Rev. Wm. H. Ruffner, of 
Lexington, Va. 

Mr. Ruffner combines all the qualifications to give complete 
satisfaction and success to this great enterprise, hitherto in a great 
measure untried among us. 

(Signed) Wm. H. McGurrey, 

Prof. Moral Philosophy Un. of Va. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 

Prof. of Greek Un. of Va. 
Won. WERTENBAKER, 

Librarian Un. of Va. 
J. S. Davis, M.D., 

Prof. Anat. and Mat. Med. Un. of Va. 
M. SHELE De VeERE, 

Prof. Mod. Lang. Un. of Va. 
Henry Massig, 

Postmaster, Charlottesville. 
Jno. M. Gopwiy, 

Charlottesville. 
R. T. W. Duke, 

Attorney at Law, Charlottesville. 
M. McKennig, M.D., 

Charlottesville. 
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An Act To EstTaBLisH AND MAINTAIN 
AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

SECTION 1. That the Board of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to seek proposals of donations for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school, and when any city or town shall 
donate in lands, buildings, machinery or other materials, or money, 
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an amount adequate in the judgment of said Board, for the estab- 
lishment of said industrial school, it shall be their duty to locate 
the same at such place. And if there be more than one city or 
town making such proposals, it shall be the duty of the Board to 
locate it at the place offering the greatest inducement. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Agriculture shall direct the organization 
and equipment of the said school, and shall manage and control the 
same in conjunction with a board of three directors, appointed by 
the Board of Aldermen of the city or town whose proposal is 
accepted. The local board of directors may sit with the Board of 
Agriculture in advisement upon all matters pertaining to the said 
school, but shall not have power to vote upon questions involving 
appropriations from the funds of the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That instruction shall be provided in this school in 
wood-work, mining, metallurgy, practical agriculture, and in such 
other branches of industrial education as may be deemed expedient. 

Sec. 4. That the Board of Agriculture shall apply to the 
establishment and maintenance of said school such part of their 
funds as is not required to conduct the regular work of the De- 
partment : Provided, that not more than five thousand dollars of 
their funds shall be applied to the establishment of the school in 
one year. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall be in force from and after its 
ratification. 

In the General Assembly read three times, and ratified this the 
11th day of March, A. D. 1885.—Laws of North Carolina, 1885, 
chap. 308. 


APPENDIX IV 
(Written and sent out by Charles W. Dabney) 
A MASS MEETING 
in the interests of a State 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


will be held in Metropolitan Hall, Raleigh, Wednesday, Nov. 11th 
at 8 o'clock P. mM. 

A number of distinguished educators and advocates of industrial 
education have been invited and have signified their intention to 
be present. Among them 

Mr. George L. Chaney, the father of the Atlanta Artisans 
Institute, has promised to address the meeting. 
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North Carolina’s chief educators and progressive thinkers of 
all professions have been requested to make addresses and already 
enough have been heard from to make it certain that this will be 
a very interesting and important occasion. 

Everybody is invited, but especially the artisans, manufacturers 
and friends of education. 

Wo. S. PRIMROSE 
CH’ MAN. 


Ratreicu, Nov. 7th, 1885 


Sir :—The Joint Committee of the City of Raleigh and the Watauga 
Club respectfully invite you to address the Mass Meeting to be held 
at Metropolitan Hall, Raleigh Wednesday evening the 11th inst. 
at 8 p. M. in the interests of a 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Please send your reply to the Sec’y at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that the program may be arranged. If you decline to make 
an address you are requested to attend the meeting and take a seat 
on the platform. 

The speakers and invited guests will assemble at the Mayor’s 

office in front of the Hall at 7.30 promptly. 
| Very respectfully, 
C. G. eatra 
Sec’y 


Wo. S. Primrose, 


Chairman. 


APPENDIX V 


An Act SUPPLEMENTAL TO CHAPTER THREE HUNDRED AND 
Eicut, Laws or ErGHTEEN HUNpRED AND ErcutTy-Five, EN- 
TITLED “AN Act To EsTABLISH AND MAINTAIN AN INDUSTRIAL 
ScHOOL.”’ 4 


The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

SecTIon 1. That the industrial school provided for in chapter 
three hundred and eight, laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, 
shall be denominated “The North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts,” and shall be located on the lands offered to 
be donated, in accordance with the provisions of the said law, 
by R. Stanhope Pullen, of Raleigh, Wake County, lying west of 
and near the city of Raleigh. 


* This act was written by Augustus Leazar and Charles W. Dabney. 
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Sec. 2. The leading object of this college shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

Sec. 3. The management and control of the said college and 
the care and perservation of all its property shall be vested in a 
board of trustees to be composed of the board of agriculture of 
North Carolina and five other persons, who shall be appointed by 
the governor by and with the consent of the senate, who shall 
have power to appoint its president, instructors and as many other 
officers or servants as to them shall appear necessary and proper, 
and shall fix their salaries and prescribe their duties ; they shall also 
prescribe rules for the management and preservation of good order 
and morals at the said college as are usually made in such institu- 
tions and are not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of the 
state ; have charge of the disbursement of its funds and have gen- 
eral and entire supervision of the establishment and maintenance 
of the said college. And the president and instructors in the said 
college, by and with the consent of the said board of trustees, 
shall have the power of conferring such certificates of proficiency 
or marks of merit as are usually conferred by such colleges: 
Provided, that the board of trustees shall be composed half of each 
political party. 

Src. 4. The certificates of indebtedness of this state for one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, issued for the principal 
of the land scrip fund to the trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, and bearing interest at six per centum per annum, shall 
be transferred on the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, or as soon thereafter as it shall appear that the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college is ready to receive the interest on 
the land scrip fund, and that the principal of the fund will not in 
any way be compromised by such a transfer, to the said board of 
trustees for the benefit of the said North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the interest thereon shall there- 
after be paid to them by the treasurer semi-annually on the first 
day of July and January in each year, for the purpose of aiding in 
the support of the said college, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of congress, approved July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, entitled “an act donating public lands to the several 
states and territories which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Sec. 5. ... (Penitentiary directors to furnish brick and convict 
labor, etc.) 
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Sec. 6. That the board of agriculture shall turn over to the 
board of trustees of said college, as provided in this act, to be 
applied to the establishment, maintenance and enlargement of the 
said college, all funds, land, material and other property which 
have accumulated in their hands for the establishment of an indus- 
trial school under chapter three hundred and eight, laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, and annually thereafter the whole residue 
of their funds from licenses on fertilizers remaining over and not 
required to conduct the regular work of that department. The 
agricultural experiment and fertilizer control station already estab- 
lished under the management of the said board of agriculture shall 
be connected with the said college, and the board of agriculture 
may turn over to the said trustees, in whole or part, for the pur- 
poses of the said college, any buildings, lands, laboratories, museums 
or other property which may be in their possession, as in their 
judgment may be thought proper. The said board of trustees are 
empowered to receive any donations of property, real or personal, 
which may be made to the said College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and shall have the power to invest or expend the same for 
the benefit of said college. The said board of agriculture shall have 
power to accept on behalf of this state donations of property real 
or personal and any appropriations which may be made by the 
- congress of the United States to the several states and territories 
for the benefit of agricultural experiment stations, and they shall 
expend the whole amount so received for the benefit of the afore- 
said agricultural experiment station and in accordance with the act 
or acts of congress in relation thereto. 

Sec. 7. The use of the three hundred acres of land, more or 
less, known as the Camp Mangum tract, belonging to the state of 
North Carolina, and situated one half mile west of the state fair 
grounds, is hereby given to said board of trustees for the benefit 
of said College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, or of the experi- 
ment station connected therewith. 

Sec. 8. The board of trustees shall admit to the benefits of the 
said college, free of any charges for tuition, upon proper evidence 
of good moral character and of their inability, or the inability of 
their parents or guardians to pay their tuition, a certain number of 
youths, to be determined by them, not to be less than one hundred 
and twenty, and shall apportion the same to the different counties 
applying, according to their relative number of members in the 
house of representatives of North Carolina. The said board are 
hereby empowered to make the necessary regulations for carrying 
this into effect and for the admission of other students. 

Sec. 9. Every student in this College of Agriculture and 
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Mechanic Arts shall be required to take a course of manual train- 
ing or labor, together with the other courses of study and exer- 
cise, as the board shall direct. 

Sec. 10. All laws and sections of laws in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. This act shall he in force from and after its ratifi- 
cation. 

In the general assembly read three times, and ratified this the 
7th day of March, A. D. 1887.-Laws of North Carolina, 1887, 
chap. 410. 
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Charleston schools, 231 

Berea College, at first bi-racial, 448 

Bethany College, mentioned, 83, 279 

Bethel School, mentioned, 59 


benefactions to 
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Beverley, Robert, book quoted, 34 

Bibb, George M., mentioned as stu- 
dent, 74 

Bible, instruction in schools, 142 

Bienville, influence, early Ala., 358, 


359 

Bingham, Major Robert, address on 
vocational school, 187; mentioned as 
leader, 178, 179 

Blackburn, Gideon, mentioned, 282 

Blair, James, unique photograph pre- 
served by, 529 

Bledsoe, Albert T., at Univ. of Miss., 


347 

Blind, schools for, advocated, 326 

Blount College, non-sectarian, 283, 
284; land grant, 289 

Blythe, James, as teacher, 74 

Boas, Franz, quoted on race differ- 
ences, 451 

Boatwright, F. W., tribute to Curry, 
130, 131 

Bond, Christiana, book quoted, 529 

Bonitz, Julius <A., agitation for 
schools, 192 

Borden, Gail, as leader in Texas, 
402 

Boyd, David F., influence of Jeffer- 
son, 375; services to La. schools, 
375-378; mentioned, 373 

Boyd, Thomas D., influence of Jeffer- 
son, 375; services to La. schools, 
378-380 

Bradford, Edward A., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Bradford, Gamaliel, reference to book 
by, 91 

Bradwell, S. D., as educator, 
teacher training, 254, 255 

Bragg, Col. Braxton, mentioned, 376 

Brandon, Gov., measures for schools, 
342, 343 

Branson, Eugene C., career of, 255- 
257; early life and education, 255; 
organization of Georgia Club, 256; 
important result of club, 257; called 
to Univ. of N. C., 257 

Brantley, Dr. William T., mentioned 
as college president, 226 

Breckinridge, John, outline of career, 
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274 

Breckinridge, Robert J., career of, 
274-277; early life and education, 
274, 275; characterized, 276; services 


541 
to Kentucky schools, 276, 277; serv- 
ices to Union cause, 275, 276 

Broun, William L., pioneer advocacy 
of public schools, 251 

Brown, Albert G., elected governor 
on school platform, 344 

Brown, Gov. John C., advocacy of 
schools, 301 

Brown, Gov. Jos. E., advocacy of 
schools, 250 

Brown University, Sears graduate of, 
110 

Brownlow, Gov. W. G., advocacy of 
schools, 295 

Bruce, Philip A., quoted on Univ. of 
Va., 44-46; book cited, 37; 41,n. 14, 
42, 43, 442 

Brush, George W., quoted on inade- 
quacy of school fund, Ky., 273 

Bryan, William J., Mclver’s funeral 
oration, 205 

Buchholz, Ludwig W., career of, 337- 
339 

Buffalo Seminary, mentioned, 83 

Bull, Lieut.-Gov., proposals for 
schools, 225 

Bullock, Rev. Joseph J., services to 
Ky. schools, 272 

Bullock, ex-Gov., presentation of 
Booker Washington, 502 

Burleson, Rufus C., as agent, Peabody 
Fund, 409; advocacy of aid to de- 
nominational colleges, 431; aid to 
schools and railroads, 414; as edu- 
cator, 409, 422 

Burnet, David G., as leader in Texas, 
402 

Burr, Aaron, mentioned, 264 

Butler, Gen. B. F., and New Orleans 
schools, 369 

Buttrick, Wallace, manner of death, 
213. Work described in Vol. II. 


Cabell, Joseph C., as pioneer for 
schools, 36-39 

Cabell, N. F., letter from Jefferson 
quoted, 8; book quoted, 13; book 
cited, 10 

Cabell, William, Sr., mentioned as 
Hampden-Sydney trustee, 63 

Caldwell, David, career of, 50-52; 
and Calvin Wiley, 169; mentioned, 
166 
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Caldwell, John, colony mentioned, 
263 

Caldwell, Joseph, career of, 53 

Calhoun, John C., as student, 56, 58 

Calhoun School, influence of Frissell, 
480; influence of Hampton, 486; 
work of Charlotte Thorn, 486-488 

Campbell, Alexander, career of, 82, 83 

Campbell, Gov. David, mentioned, 7; 
services to schools, 76 

Campbell, George W., efforts for 
Tuskegee, 505 

Campbell, Prof. J. L., geological sur- 
vey, 145; signature to testimonial of 
Ruffner, 531 

Capers, Henry D., book quoted, 232 

Carlisle, James H., as educator, 233, 


234 

Carnegie, Andrew, gift to Tuskegee, 
507 

Carr, Peter, letter from Jefferson, 16, 
38, 39 

Carrick, Rev. Samuel, as college presi- 
dent, 283; mentioned, 80 

Carrington, Paul, mentioned as 
Hampden-Sydney trustee, 63 

Cary, John B., mentioned as educa- 
tor, 34 

Cater, Edwin P., as educator, 330 

Catholic Church, liberal attitude 
toward Negroes, 439, 440; influence 
on La. schools, 365, 366 

Cawthorn, W. S., mentioned, 337 

Centenary College, to Methodists, 362 

Chambers, Mrs. Frank R., author’s 
acknowledgments to, 324 

Chambers, Henry E., services to La., 
380, n. 29 

Chaney, George L., address for in- 
dustrial school, 533 

Channing, W. E., quoted on aboli- 
tionists, 443 

Chapman, Clarissa, influence on Sam- 
uel Armstrong, 458 


Charleston, advanced school system, 


231, 232; first public school, Negro, 
221; free schools, 222 

Charleston, College of, founded, 225; 
Memminger’s influence, 233; reor- 
ganized, as municipal, 226 

Charleston Library Society, purpose, 
225 

Chase, C. T., services to Florida 
schools, 332, 333 


Chatham Academy, Ga., useful ca- 
reer, 243 

Chavis, John, career as Negro 
preacher and teacher, 453, 454 

Chesnutt, Edward D., assistance to 
Calhoun School, 487 

Childs, George W., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Chinard, Gilbert, quoted on Jefferson, 
17-1 

Choate, Joseph H., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Christian Connection, sect founded, 
82, 83 

Christiansburg Academy, mentioned, 


75 

Church, in colonial Va., 32, 33; use 
of apprenticeship system, 25; effect 
of establishment on education, 27- 
29; disestablishment of, Va., 6, 7, 
28; education as function of, 4, 5; 
and Negro education, 438-440; pa- 
rochial schools, La., 359, 365, 366; 
support of schools, Texas, 406, 412; 
no church bias in some southern 
universities, 62 

Church, Alonzo, pioneer advocacy of 
public schools, 250 

Citadel Academy, Memminger’s in- 
fluence, 233 

Civil War, Negroes in Northern 
camps, 445, 446; effect on schools, 
Vill, 45, 98, 109; Ala., 317, 318; Fla., 
330, 332; Miss. 350, 351; N. C. 
schools continued, 172, 173; Tenn., 
295; Texas, 417, 431. See also Re- 
construction, effect on schools 

Clark, George Rogers, as school trus- 
tee, 267 

Classes, social, upper South, 434; aris- 
tocratic theory of education, 154- 
158; effect on schools, 3, 4, 23, 24, 
29-31, 40, 48, 49, 85-87, 229, 230, 
234, 294, 295; Ala. planters liberal, 
313; effect on schools, Ark., 383; 
Ky., 261-263; geographical divisions 
in La., 358, 359; planters liberal, 
Miss., 341; effect on schools, Miss., 
353; 5. C., 229; Texas, 413; revolt 
of back-country, 63; in teaching 
profession, 60, 61; influence of 
Univ. of Va., 42. See also Negroes 

Claxton, P. P., in crusade for schools, 
209; influence of Curry, 129; of 
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Moses, 
178, 195 

Clay, Henry, services to Transylvania 
University, 267 

Clayton, Powell, as Reconstruction 
governor, Ark., 390 

Clemson College, mentioned, 244 

Cleveland, Grover, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106; letter to Booker Wash- 
ington, quoted, 504, 505 

Clifford, John H., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Cobb, Thomas R. R., pioneer advo- 
cacy of public schools, 250 

Cochran, Dr. T. E., author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 327; quoted on Negro 
oe Florida, 331; book cited, 


195; mentioned as leader, 


Coler. Major James Lide, 
career, 224 

Coker College, founded, 224 

Cokesbury School, mentioned, 59 

Colonial period, ideas on education, 
3; schools, Ga., 242; S. C., 200-224; 
Va., 32-34 

Colonization Society, American, in- 
terest of McDonogh, 367, 368 

Columbia, S. C., local tax for schools, 
237; aid from Peabody Fund, 237, 
238 

Compulsory attendance, early law, 
Ark., 386; Texas, 417, 418 

Condorcet, Marie Jean, 
schools, 17, 18 

Conference for Education 
South, Alderman’s address, 212; 
Frissell’s influence, 477, 481; trib- 
ute to McIver, 206; purpose, viii; 
mentioned, 129, 130 

Connor, James, at meeting with Lee, 


notable 


plan for 


in the 


95 

Connor, R. D. W., quoted on Mur- 
phey’s plan, 167; book cited, 166, 
168, 169 

Consolidation, early proposals, 315, 
365, 484, 485 

Convention of the Abolition Socie- 
ties, 440 

Conway, Gov. Elias N., report as 
auditor, 385; mentioned, 390 

Conway, Gov. James S., message 
about schools, 384 

Cook, H. P., unique photograph in 
possession of, 529 
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Cook, Harvey Toliver, book cited, 


223 

Cooke, John Esten, book cited, 265 

Cooley, Rossa B., services to Penn 
School, 489 

Coon, Charles L., quoted on Mur- 
phey, 167 

Copeland, Patrick, money for free 
school, 33 

Corbin, J. C., Negro supt. quoted on 
evils in Arkansas, 390, 391 

Corcoran, W. W., meeting with Lee, 
95; meeting with Peabody, 107, 


n.10, 108; note on group picture, 
529 a 
Courtenay, William A., Peabody 


Fund, trustee, 106 

Crafts, William, Jr., services to public 
schools, 227 

Craighead, Alexander, as Revolution- 
ist, 284, 285 

Craighead, Thomas B., as founder of 
academy, 284; services to Tenn., 
284, 285 

Craven, Rev. Braxton, as leader for 
schools, 115, 116 

Crawford, Gov. George W., 
on free schools, 249 

Crawford, W. H., and Moses Wad- 
del, 56 

Crittenden, Gov. J. J., appointment of 
Breckinridge, 274; mentioned, 276 

Crowfield School, importance of, 59 

Cubberley, E. P., book cited, 15 

Cumberland College, beginnings of 
George Peabody College, 284; land 
grant to, 285, 289; under Lindsley, 
286, 287 

Curriculm, academies, 49, 50; Lee’s 
influence, 90-94; suggestions in re- 
port of B. M. Smith, 77; expansion, 
Texas, 427. See also Academies, 
Hampton Institute, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, amd Vocational education 

Curty yj. Linh ecarcen, Of a123-13 1; 
education and early life, 124; be- 
ginning of leadership, 314, 315; Bap- 
tist Convention, 192; in Civil War, 
126; in Congress, 125, 126; influ- 
ence of Jefferson, 126, 127; as agent, 
Peabody and Slater Funds, 112, 124, 
127-130; mentioned as student, 58; 
coéperation with Reconstruction 
governments, 143, 144; ald to Co- 


report 
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lumbia schools, 237, 238; methods 
and effectiveness, 128, 129; aS pio- 
neer for schools, 31; influence on Al- 
derman, 207, 208; influence on Win- 
throp College, 239; work mention- 
ed, 151; as teacher, 127; quoted on 
conditions in Ala., 321, 322; on 
group at White Sulphur, 529; 
quoted on Peabody, 103, 107; on 
Ruffner, 162; book quoted, 105, 
122; book cited, 105, 107, 112, 123 
Cushing, Jonathan P., as college presi- 
dent, 69; services to Hampden-Syd- 


ney, 70 


Dabney, Charles W., co-author of 
act for industrial school, 188, 534- 
537; call for mass meeting for in- 
dustrial school, 533, 534; Watauga 
Club, 182; letter from Alderman, 
quoted, 207; letter from Jarvis, 
quoted, 181; argument for industrial 
school, cited, 186, n.23 

Dabney, George E., as educator, 74, 


75 

Dabney, Rev. R. L., debate with 

Ruffner, 154-161 

Daniel, John W., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Daniel Baker College, founding, 411 

Daniels, Frank A., partnership with 
Aycock, 216 

Daniels, Josephus, Watauga Club, 182; 
quoted on Aycock, 216 

Danton, quoted on education, 18 

Dartmouth College, mentioned, 70 

Daughters of the Confederacy, do- 
nation to normal school, 255, 256 

Davidson Academy, beginnings of 
George Peabody College, 284, 285; 
changed to Cumberland College, 
285, 289 

Davies, Rev. Samuel, influence on 
Chavis, 453; influence on Caleb 
Wallace, 263 

Davis, J. S., signature to testimonial 
of Ruffner, 532 

Davis, Jefferson, as emigrant from 
Ky., 263 

Davis, John A. G., mentioned, 134 

Davis, R. Means, quoted on James H. 
Carlisle, 234 

Deaf, schools for, advocated, 326 
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DeGress, Jacob C., as supt., Texas, 
18 

Dartisort John H., description of 
Armstrong, 460 

Denny, George H., and Moton, 516, 
517 

Denton, James L., services to Ark. 
schools, 392 

Devens, Charles, Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106 

DeVere, M. Shele, signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 523 

Dickerman, George S., as advocate of 
public schools, 469 

Dillard, Ryland T., reports as supt., 


273, 2 

Dillingham, Mabel, services to Hamp- 
ton and Calhoun, 487, 488 

Dimitry, Alexander, as supt., La. 
364, 365 

Disciples, Christian, founding of sect, 
82, 83 

Doak, Archibald A., as college presi- 
dent, 282 

Doak, Samuel, mentioned as educator, 
80 

Doak, Rev. Samuel, Jr., academy 
founded, 281; services to Tenn., 282, 
283 

Doane, Bishop W. C., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Doughton, R. L., aid in establishing 
A. and M. College, 188 

Douglas, Mrs. Margaret, convicted 
of unlawful assembly, 444, 445 

Doyne, J. J., as supt., Ark., 395 

Drayton, Charles, support of College 
of Charleston, 226 

Drew, Gov., quoted on Ark. schools, 
385 

Drexel, A. J., Peabody Fund, trustee, 
106 

DuBois, W. E. B., criticism of Booker 
Washington, 500; book cited, 
437 

Duke, R. T. W., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 532 

Duke University, origins, 116 

Dunston, Thomas, quoted on McIver 
and Alderman, 199 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre S., let- 
ter from Jefferson quoted, 5, 13; 
influence on Jefferson, 16; book 
cited, 16 
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Dupré, Gov., comment on La. schools, 
363 

Durham, N. C., McIver in schools of, 
200; Kennedy in schools of, 197 

Duval, Gabriel B., report as supt., 
Ala., 317 

Dyer, J. W., quoted, comparison of 
northern and southern schools, 61, 
62 


Earle, F. R., proposals for public 
schools, Ark., 388, 389 

Eaton, George N., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Eaton, John, career of, 297-300; early 
life and education, 297; educational 
work for Negroes, 446; reports as 
supt., Tenn., 298, 299; description 
of George Peabody, 107, n. 10 

Eaton, Thomas, gift for free schools, 


34 

Eby, Frederick, author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 396; book quoted, 399, 
401, 403-405, 425; book cited, 413, 
417, 420, 422, 429, 430 

Eclectic Institute, Ky., 271 

Edmondson, J. K., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Educational Association of North 
Carolina, beginnings, 170; memorial 
to legislature, 177 

Educational Association of Virginia, 
formed, 133; work of, 137-144 

Edwards, Robert L., quoted on Cal- 
houn School, 488 

Eggleston, Joseph D., as educator, 
197; quoted on Frissell, 481; on N. 
C. leaders, 196; address cited, 96; 
book cited, 442 

Elias, Cope, aid in establishing A. and 
M. College, 188 

Eliot, John, against slave trade, 438 

Elizabeth Female Academy, early im- 
portance, 356 

Ellard, Roscoe, book quoted on jour- 
nalism at Washington College, 93, 


9 

Elliott, Stephen, pioneer advocacy of 
public schools, 227 

Emancipation, early gradual law, 437; 
proposals, 81, 82; sentiment in Va.. 
and the South, 441-443; J. H. Rice, 
68 
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Emigration, from Kentucky, 263; 
from North Carolina, 166 

Emmet, Dr. Thomas A., early Negro 
schools, 221 

Emory College, mentioned, 257 

Endicott, W. C., Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106 

Enrollment, school, pre-War Ala., 
312, 317;| pre-War Fila. 329; 
Negroes, Fla., 331; Post-War Fla., 
333, 336; Ga. 249; early Ky., 269; 
post-War Miss., 355; post-War 
N. C., 174; Tenn., 299; pre-War 
Texas, 413; post-War Texas, 430; 
post-War South, 114, 115 

Episcopal Church, indifferent policy 
toward Negro education, 439. See 
also Church 

Evans, Gen. Clement A., mentioned, 
257 

Evans, Lawton B., career of, 257- 
260; early life and education, 257; 
unique county plan, 258; teachers’ 
institutes, 254 

Evans, Mary A. W., mentioned, 257 

Evarts, William M., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 


Farmer’s Alliance, for public schools, 
214 

Farmville, State Normal founding, 
161 

Farragut, David G., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 . 

Far West Seminary, manual labor 
plan, 382 

Fay, Edwin W., supt., La., 372; book 
quoted, 363, 364, 370, 371; book 
cited, 362 

Fayetteville, origin of graded school, 
190; teacher training, Negro, 118 

Fee, John G., services to Berea Col- 
lege, 448 

Fellenberg, Philipp E. von, influence 
on Armstrong, 469 

Fenner, Charles E., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Finances. See Land grants, Literary 
Funds, Peabody Fund, Revenues, 
Slater Fund, amd Taxation 

Finger, Major, as supt., of N. C., 208 

Finley, Robert, mentioned as teacher, 
286 
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Fish, Hamilton, Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 105 

Fiske, John, quoted on slave trade, 


I 

bicien: John M., opposition to Eat- 
on, 300 

Florence, Ala., State Normal, first, 118 

Florida, schools, to 1900, Ch. XV, 
327-340; academies, importance of, 
330; beginnings of public school 
system, 331-333; land grants, 327- 
329 

Florida, University of, origin, 330 

Florida Education Society, mention- 
ed, 328 

Florida State College for Women, 
Buchholz as teacher, 338; origin, 


330 

Floyd, John, for suppression of slave 
trade, 441 

Foote, W. H., book quoted, 53, 54; 
book cited, 59, 264, 265 

Ford, P. L., book on Jefferson quoted, 
18 

Fortier, Alcée, book quoted, 359-361, 
363, 364 

Foust, Julius I., at notable discussions, 
196; as educator, 197 

Francke, August H., system in Ger- 
many, 77 

Franklin, College of, short-lived, 362 

Franklin Academy, as _ semi-public 
school, 346 

Fraser, Alexander G., influence of 
Frissell, 476 

Frazer, Donald, as educator, 244 

Free schools. See Paupers, schools for 

Freedmen’s Aid Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church, 446 

Freedmen’s Bureau, effect on schools, 
La., 369; work for schools, Fla., 
330, 331; work of, 448, 449. See also 
Eaton, John, and Howard, O. O. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick, mentioned, 
264 

French, Huguenots, school traditions, 


24 

Fries, Henry E., Watauga Club, 185; 
aid in establishing A. and M. Col- 
lege, 188 

Frissell, Hollis B., career of, 476-482; 
early life and education, 478; work 
at Hampton, 468, 471; methods and 
purposes, 477, 478; influence on Mo- 
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ton, 520, 524, 525; influence on Penn 
School, 480; advancement of Phe- 
nix, 485; bronze memorial, descrip- 
tion, 482; building at Tuskegee 
named for, 507; tribute by Old- 
ham, 477; quoted on Plunkett, 480 

Frost, Dr. William G., services to Be- 
rea College, 448 

Fuller, Jacob, signature to testimonial 
of Ruffner, 531 

Fuller, M. W., Peabody Fund, trustee, 
106 

Fulton, Robert B., as educator, 244 

Fyler, Rev. Jared, as academy prin- 


cipal, 243 


Garfield, James, praise of Williams 
College, 460 

Garland, Landon C., as educator, 70, 
ite G 

Garnett, James M., as advocate of 
schools, 84, 85; speech quoted, 


oes 

Garrison, William L., abolition cam- 
paign, 442 

General Education Board, influence of 
Frissell, 478, 481; scholarships, 255; 
gifts to Tuskegee, 507; work of, 
Vili 

Geography, influence on schools, 22 
23, 30 

Georgia, schools, to 1900, Ch. XI, 242- 
260; compared with Ala., 322, 323; 
obstacles to public schools, 247, 248; 
varied stock of people, 242; schools 
for paupers, 248-250; limitation of 
schools to elementary, 252; effect 
of Reconstruction on schools, 251, 
252; teacher training, 129 

Georgia, University of, authorization, 
242; founding, 245, 246; no church 
bias, 62; unique plan, 246; work of 
Hill, 252, 253; Leconte brothers as 
professors, 244; Curry as student, 
124; influence of Waddel, 58; teach- 
er training, 254 

Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, 253, 254; Branson as teacher, 
255 

Germans, location of, 23; school tra- 
ditions, 24; influence on schools, 
Texas, 408, 415; report on German 
schools, 76-79 
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Gibbs, Rev. Jonathan C., services to 
Fla. schools, 333 

Gibson, Dr. M., mentioned as acad- 
emy builder, 283 

Gibson, Randall L., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Gildersleeve, B. L., meeting of Edu- 
cational Association, 139; signature 
to testimonial of Ruffner, 532 

Gildersleeve, Dr. C., aid to Dr. Baker, 
409 

Gillett, C., mentioned as teacher, 408 

Gilman, Daniel C., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106; mentioned with W. 
P. Johnston, 373 

Gilmer, Francis W., influence on 
Univ. of Va., 41, n.14 

Glynn Academy, useful career, 243 

Godwin, John M., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 532 

Goldsboro, Alderman’s work in 
schools of, 207; record of schools, 
IQI, 192 

Gordon, A. C., as biographer of Cur- 
ry, 208; book quoted, 124 

Gordon, Gen. John B., letter from 
Lee quoted, 91 

Graham, Alexander, career of, 190- 
193; work for graded schools, 189- 
192, 209; at notable discussions, 196; 
teacher training, 191; mentioned as 
leader, 178 

Graham, William, as educator, 80, 400 

Graham, William A., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Grant, U. S., Peabody Fund, trustee, 
105; appointment of Eaton, 446 

Greene Springs School, famous, 309, 
320 

Greenville College, mentioned, 282, 
283 

Greer, David B., recommendations 
for schools, 387 

Gregg, Bishop Alexander, book cited, 
223 

Gregg, Dr. James E., established col- 
lege courses at Hampton, 473; serv- 
ices to Hampton, 482, 483 

Grove, Frank I., eulogy of Julia Tut- 
wiler, 326 

Guadalupe Institute, early academy, 
406 

Gudger, H. A., aid in establishing A. 
and M. College, 188 
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Hachard, Madeleine, description of 
founding of St. Ursula, 359 

Hall, James, career of, 53-55 

Hall, Lyman, mentioned as academy 
builder, 244 

Hallowell, Emily, at Calhoun School, 
488 

Hallowell, Richard P., as trustee of 
Calhoun School, 487 

Hamilton, Alexander, ideas on de- 
mocracy, mentioned, 5 

Hamilton, J. G. de R., quoted on 
educational revival, 203; book 
quoted, 172; book cited, 180 

Hamlett, Barksdale, book quoted, 278 

Hampden-Sydney College, early char- 
acter, 37; anti-slave tradition, 443; 
Eggleston as president, 197; influ- 
ence of, 48; public support pro- 
posed, 38; Daniel Baker as student, 
410; mentioned, 226, 281, 286, 452 

Hampton, Gen. Wade, as governor, 
235, 236 

Hampton Academy, founding, 34, 
35 

Hampton Institute, origin, 447; curri- 
culum changes, 470-473, 483; meth- 
ods and purposes, 465-474; Moton 
appointed to administrative posi- 
tion, 523, 524; work of Frissell, 476- 
479; work of Gregg, 482, 483. See 
also Armstrong, Samuel C. 

Harllee, Col. William C., and Buch- 
holz, 339 

Harris, John G., as supt., Ala., 321 

Harris, Thomas H., as supt., La., 
379; quoted on Reconstruction, 370, 
371 

Harrison, Gessner, quoted on Daniel 
Baker, 410 

Harrison, William H., mentioned, 59; 
mentioned as student, 74 

Hart, John, report recommending 
school system, 140-142 

Hastings, Mrs. Olivia, for women’s 
college, 356 

Hattiesburg, location of Normal Col- 
lege, 357 

Hayes, Rutherford, B., offer to Curry, 
128; Peabody Fund, trustee, 106 

Haynes, Landon C., mentioned, 282 

Haywood, Alfred, Watauga Club, 182 

Heatwole, Cornelius J., book cited, 


33, 0.4, 34, 133, 160 
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Heiskell, S. G., book quoted, 4o1 

Helm, John L., opposition to schools, 
276 

peaener, Chief Justice, sons taught 
by Chavis, 454 

Henderson, Howard A. M., services 
to Kentucky schools, 278 

Hendrick, Burton J., ideals and pur- 
poses of Watauga Club, 184, 185 

Hening, W. W., book cited, 33, 265 

Henry, Patrick, mentioned as Hamp- 
den-Sydney trustee, 63, 266; in re- 
ligious dispute, 265; quoted, charter 
of Hampden-Sydney, 64 

Henry, Robert, influence on Caleb 
Wallace, 263 

Henry, William Wirt, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106; quoted on Caleb Wal- 
lace, 265 

Herbert, H. A., on emancipation so- 
cieties, 440 

Heyward, Thomas, Jr., support of 
College of Charleston, 226 

Higginson, Thomas W., as trustee of 
Calhoun School, 487 

Hill, George W., reports as supt., 392 

Hill, Walter Barnard, as chancellor 
of Univ. of Georgia, 252, 253 

Hill, Dr. William, mentioned as teach- 
er, 410 

Hiwassee College, mentioned, 283 

Hoar, George F., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Hoge, Moses, aid to Dr. Baker, 409; 
mentioned as educator, 80 

Holden, W. W., quoted on public 
schools, 173 

Holley, Mrs. M. A., letter from Aus- 
tin, quoted, 398 

Holloway, W. M., as supt., Fla., 337 

Holmes, George F., children’s text- 
book, 515, n.21; as university presi- 
dent, 347; meeting of Educational 
Association, 139 

Hopkins, Johns, influence of Peabody, 
102, 103 

Hopkins, Mark, and Samuel Arm- 
strong, 460, 465; mentioned, 320 

Hotchkiss, Major Jed, summer nor- 
mal, 178 

House, Grace, 
School, 489 

Houston, Sam, career of, 400, 401; 
early life and education, 400, 401; 


services to Penn 
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for state support, 409; as trustee of 
college, 411; training mentioned, 
60; normal school named for, 118 
Houston, Samuel, services to schools, 


80 

Howard, Gen. O. O., appointment of 
Armstrong, 462; work of Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 449 

Howe, Dr. Arthur, as_ president, 
Hampton Institute, 486 

Howell, Clark, quoted on Washing- 
ton, 504 

Hull, A. L., book cited, 245 

Hume, William, as teacher, 285 

Hundley, Oscar H., services to 
schools, Ala., 322 

Hutcheson, Capt., J. C., advocacy of 
university, 431 

Hutson, Richard, support of College 
of Charleston, 226 

Huxley, Thomas, quoted, 20 


Illiteracy, effect of Civil War, 98, 
114, 115; Tenn., 293, n.14, 302; Tex- 
as, 417, 429; Va., 85; post-War Va., 
132 

Indians, education of, colonial period, 
221; methods of Armstrong men- 
tioned, 457; at Hampton, 482; Ga., 
247; land claims, Tenn., 289 

Ingram, Ira, as leader in Texas, 
402 

Insane, schools for, colonial period, 
220 

Institute of Education, Chapel Hill, 
71; Hampden-Sydney, 69-73 

Institutes, teachers’. See. Teacher 
training 

Irving, Judge Frank, 522 

Ives, C. S., mentioned as notable 
teacher, 408 


Jackson, Andrew, training mentioned, 
60; as school trustee, 285 

Jackson, Henry R., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Jackson, Thomas J., training men- 
tioned, 60 

Jackson, Female Academy, mention- 
ed, 346 

Jackson, Male Academy, mentioned, 
346 
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James, Arthur C., influence on Moton, 
524 

Jarvis, Thomas J., services to schools, 
as governor, 180-182; address 
quoted, 180; quoted on Aycock, 218 

Jeanes, Anna T., influence of Fris- 
sell, 478 

Jefferson, Thomas, proposals, author’s 
analysis of, 9-13; origins of ideas, 
13-16; importance of agriculture, 5; 
education state function, 5; plan for 
schools, vii, 3-21; failure of plan, 
19-21, 40; contribution to educa- 
tional theory, 16-19; fight for de- 
mocratization of laws, 6; quoted 
on importance of schools in democ- 
racy, 7; letter to Barry on schools, 
268; opposition to Mercer bill, 39; 
influence on Breckinridge, 274; in- 
fluence on Curry, 126, 127; on Min- 
or, 137; on Thornwell, 228; on Tut- 
wiler, 307; in Kentucky, 268; in 
Tenn., 281; in Texas, 423, 424, 431, 
432; In Va., 150; on French schools, 
LO, 17 

Jefferson College, 
mentioned, 346 

Jenkins, W. A., quoted on Curry and 
Ruffner, 144, n.15 

Jesup, Morris K., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Johnson, Andrew, for vice-president, 
276; services to schools, 291-295; 
quoted on taxation for schools, 293; 
letter from Memminger quoted, 
By25°23% 

Johnson, David B., career of, 239, 240; 
influence of Curry, 129; as supt., of 
Columbia schools, 237, 238; aided 
by Tillman, 240, 241; work for 
Winthrop College, 237-240; letter 
to Dickerman quoted, 237, 238 

Johnston, Albert S., mentioned, 373 

Johnston, Gen. Joseph E., mentioned 
with Curry, 126 

Johnston, Peter, services to Hamp- 
den-Sydney, 63 

Johnston, Col. W. P., career of, 373- 
375; meeting of Educational Asso- 
ciation, 139; mentioned as teacher, 
94; Signature to testimonial of Ruff- 
ner, 531; address quoted, 374, 375 

Jones, Anson, as leader in Texas, 
402; as trustee of college, 411 


early academy 
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Jones, Charles C., book quoted, 221 

Jones, James, mentioned as student, 
74; book quoted, 293 

Jones, J. W., signature to testimonial 
of Ruffner, 531 

Jones, Thomas J., report on Negro 
private schools, 450; quoted on 
Northern educators in the South, 
479; book quoted, 506 

Jordan, Junius, influence on teacher 
training, 394, 395 

Journalism, in Washington College, 
93, 94 

Joyner, in crusade for schools, 209; 
as educator, 197; at notable discus- 
sions, 196; influence of Battle, 180; 
of Curry, 129; of Moses, 195; as 
fellow student of Aycock, 216; 
description of McIver, 204; quoted 
on Wiley, 172, 173 

Joynes, Edward S., influence of D. B. 
Johnson, 237; meeting of Educa- 
tional Association, 139, 140; signa- 
ture to testimonial of Ruffner, 531 


K aufman, David S., as leader in 
Texas, 402 

Kavanaugh, Bishop H. H., report as 
supt., 273 

Kemper, James L., and Ruffner, 144 

Kennedy, E. W., in education cru- 
sade, 195-197. 

Kentucky, emigration from, 263; 
schools, to 1900, 261-280; earliest 
school system, 266; land grants, for 
schools, 271, 272; pre-War system, 
109; early system mentioned, vii, 
vili; school fund saved by Breck- 
inridge, 276; legislation for schools 
delayed, 262 

Kentucky, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, mentioned, 279; Uni- 
versity of, mentioned, 279 

Kerr, William H., address on voca- 
tional school, 187 

Killebrew, Col. James B., services to 
Tenn. schools, 301-303 

King, Grace, book quoted, 360 

Knapp, Dr. S. A., farm demonstra- 
tions mentioned, 480; influence of 
Armstrong, 467. See Vol. II. 

Knight, E. W., figures on academies, 
48; quoted on Virginia school law, 
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150, 151; book quoted, 120; book 
cited, 52, 59, 133, 180 

Knight, Lucian L., book cited, 402 

Knox, John, influence on education 
mentioned, 25 

Kollock, Dr. Henry, opening of acad- 
emy, 243 

Kosciusko, letter to, quoted, 19 

Kunkel, W. B., report cited, 65 


LaBorde, M., book cited, 245 

Lacy, Drury, mentioned as college 
president, 37 

Ladson, George W., as educator, 244 

Lamar, L. Q. C., as teacher, 348 

Lamar, M. B., career of, 402-404 

Land grants, for schools, Ala., 309- 
311; Ark., three kinds, 383, 384; dis- 
sipation of, Ark., 385, 386; Fla., 327- 
320; Ky...266, 271, 272; ¢ Las. .364; 
Miss., 341, 342, 347; dissipation of, 
Miss., 343, 344; Morrill Act, N. C., 
187, 188; Tenn., 285, 288-290; Tex- 
as, 405, 420; from Mexico, 399 

Lane, J. J., author’s acknowledgments 
to, 396; book quoted, 399, 432 

Latané, John H., quoted concerning 
Lee, 92, 93 

Latta, C. G., signature to letter on 
proposed industrial school, 534 

Lawrence, Bishop William, Peabody 
Fund, trustee, 106 

Lawton, A, T., at meeting with Lee, 
95 

Leazar, Augustus, co-authorship of 
act for industrial school, 188, 534- 
537; Watauga Club, 185; mentioned 
as leader, 178 

Le Conte, John, as notable professor, 
244 

Le Conte, Joseph, as notable professor, 
244 

Lee, “Lighthorse” Harry, mentioned, 
80 

Lee, Hugh, for free schools, 34 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., endorsement of 
Ruffner, 146; letter in full, recom- 
mending Ruffner, 530; signature to 
Ruffner, 531;  codperation with 
Ruffner, 147; codperation with Re- 
construction governments, 143, 144; 
in Educational Association, 133, 139; 
meeting with Peabody, 107, n.10; 


note on group picture, 529; new era 
for Washington College, 90; in- 
fluence on curriculum, 90-94; ser- 
vices to education, 88-97; and W. P. 
Johnston, 374; mentioned, 75; 
quoted on importance of schools, 
137; quoted on Peabody, 108, 


109 

Lee, Capt. Robert E., quoted on Gen. 
Lee’s support of public education, 
137; quoted on group at White 
Sulphur, 529; book quoted, 91 

Lee, Thomas, L., codperation with 
Jefferson, 6 

Lefevre, Arthur, valuable reports, 
Texas, 429, 430 

Legaré, Hugh S., mentioned as stu- 
dent, 58 

Lesassier, Luke, as leader, Texas, 402 

Lewis, Alvin F., book cited, 267 

Lewis, Col. J. R. as supt., Ga., 251, 
252 

Lewis, Lloyd, book quoted, 376 

Lewishburg Academy, mentioned, 81 

Leyburn, Dr. A., letter from Lee, 530 

Liberty Academy, mentioned, 266, 
283 

Liberty County, Georgia, record of 
Puritan colony, 244 

Liberty Hall Academy, importance 
of, 59; mentioned, 80, 281, 400 

Library Associations, North Caro- 
lina, 170 

Lilley, Robert D., at meeting with 
Lee, 95 

Lincoln, Abraham, as emigrant from 
Ky., 263; plan for Reconstruction, 
49, 100; quoted on abolitionists, 


443 
Lincoln University, Presbyterian, 439, 


455 

Lindsley, Dr. Philip, career of, 286, 
287; early life and education, 286; 
quoted on republician government 
and higher education, 286 

Lingle, Walter L., book cited, 52, 
53 

Literary Funds, purpose of, 31, 35, 
36, 39, 40, 48, 82, 87; in Ky., 262, 
268, 271; Miss., 342; loss of, 343; 
used for poor, 344; beginnings in 
N. C., 168; not diverted, 171; small 
income, 174; Va., sources, 35-37; 
used for military defense, 88; influ- 
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ence of J. C. Cabell, 37; Ruffner’s 
report, 149 

Livingston Female Academy, men- 
tioned, 324 

Livingstone College, founding of, 455, 

456 

Log College, Caldwell’s, description 
Es Si s2 

Longstreet, A. B., as student, 58; as 
president, Univ. of Miss., 347, 348; 
description of Waddel’s academy, 
56 

Louisiana, schools, to 1900, Ch. XVII, 
358-380; pre-War school system, 
109; influence of Church, 365, 366; 
land grants, 364; Negro education 
in, 120; obstacles to schools, 365, 
366; Opposition to taxation, 372; 
work of Sears, 199, 120; Recon- 
struction, effect, 368-371; teacher 
training, 120, 373; influence of T. D. 
Boyd, 378-380 

Louisiana Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, merged with Univers- 
ity, 378; mentioned, 371 

Louisiana Educational Society, work 


of, 374 
Louisiana State Normal School found- 


ed, 373 

Louisiana State Public Teachers’ As- 
sociation, work of, 372, 373; ad- 
dress by Johnston, 374, 375 

Louisiana State Seminary of Learn- 
ing, under Major David F. Boyd, 
377, 378 

Louisiana State University, begin- 
nings, 378; administration of T. D. 
Boyd, 379, 380; administration of 
W. P. Johnston, 374 

Lowell, John, Peabody Fund, trustee, 
106 

Lucas, Thomas S., author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 222 

Lusher, R. M., work for schools, 120, 
Hees as Supt, © Lia:, 369; 371, 3723 
quoted on schools for indigents, 
364 

Lutherans, in Ga., 242 

Lyle, Sarah, mentioned, 144 

Lyman, Theodore, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Lyons, Judge James, meeting with 
Lee, 95; address to George Pea- 
body, 107, 108 
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M acalester, Charles, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

McAllister, Alexander, mentioned, 190 

McBryde, Dr. John M., services 
to College of South Carolina, 
240 

McCabe, W. G., as pioneer teacher, 


35 

McChesney, H. V., as supt. Ky., 
280 

McCorkle, Samuel, career of, 52, 53 

McCrady, Edward, book cited, 222 

McDonogh, John, career of, 366-368; 
benefactions for education and 
emancipation, 367; donation for 
schools, 104, n.6; ideas and methods, 
emancipation, 367 

McDuffie, George, mentioned as stu- 
dent, 58 

McGee, G. R., book cited, 294 

McGilvray, J. A., letter to, cited, 146, 
n.18; letter from Ruffner, quoted, 


147 

McGuffey, Dr. W. H., Ruffner’s plan 
referred to, 147; tribute to, by Ruff- 
ner, 145; signature to testimonial of 
Ruffner, 532 

Mcllvaine, Bishop Charles P., Pea- 
body Fund, trustee, 105 

Mcllwaine, Dr. H. R., author’s ac- 
knowledgments to, 154 

Mcllwaine, Dr. Richard, mentioned, 
76; pamphlet cited, 74, 75 

McIver, Alexander, mentioned as edu- 
cational leader, 178 

Mclver, Charles D., career of, 198- 
206; early life and education, 199, 
200; compared with Alderman, 198, 
199, 204; as fellow student of Ay- 
cock, 216; described by Joyner, 204; 
at notable discussions, 196; institutes 
for teachers, 198; reports of insti- 
tutes, 210; Watauga Club, 182, 189; 
manner of death, 205, 213; influ- 
ence of Battle, 180; of Curry, 129; 
of Moses, 195; tribute by Alder- 
man, 205; aphorisms quoted, 201, 
202 

McKennie, M., signature to testimo- 
nial of Ruffner, 532 

McKenzie, John W. P., as educator, 
408 

McKenzie Institute, early academy, 
406 
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McKinney, Dr. Samuel, as president, 
Austin College, 411 

McLin, Samuel B., as supt., Fla., 334; 
mentioned, 333 

McMurran, Joseph, as educator, 75 

McNutt, Gov. A. G., quoted con- 
cerning colleges for the South, 346, 
347; concerning need for schools, 


Rcieabert Rev. Archibald, mention- 
ed as Hampden-Sydney trustee, 
6 

Rr Pl W. A., book recommended, 
32; book cited, 83-85, 133 

Madison, James, as school trustee, 63, 
266; for emancipation, 441; bill for 
religious liberty, 265; and Caleb 
Wallace, 264; letter quoted, 73; let- 
ter to Barry, quoted, 268, 269 

Magruder, Gen., at meeting with Lee, 


Wiehe Booker Washington a teach- 
er in, 494 

Mallard, John B., as educator, 244 

Mallet, John W., as teacher, 306 

Mangum, Willie P., taught by Chavis, 


5 

Marke Dr. Basil, as college presi- 
dent, 306 

Manly, Gov., 
Chavis, 454 

Mann, Horace, influence on Curry, 
124; mentioned, 271, 363; letter to 
A. G. Brown, 344 

Manning, Thomas C., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Manning, Gov., John L., letter from 
Thornwell, 228, 229 

Marion Military Institute, survival to 
the present, 320 

Marshall, Thomas, as school trustee, 
267 

Marshall University, early academy, 
406 

Martin, Gov. Alexander, academy 
named for, 281 

Martin, Charles, meeting of Educa- 
tional Association, 139, 140; report 
recommending school system, 140- 
142 

Martin, J. McC., for woman’s college, 
356 

Martin, Lula, influence on Mclver, 
200 


Charles, taught by 


Martin Academy, Washington Col- 
lege, 80; early history, 281 

Maryville College, beginnings, 283 

Mason, George, codperation with Jef- 
ferson, 6 

Massie, Henry, signature to testimon- 
ial of Ruffner, 532 

Matagorda Institute, early academy, 
406, 408 

Mather, Cotton, for Society of Neg- 
roes, 438 

Maury, Matthew F., meeting of Edu- 
cational Association, 139; quoted 
by Ruffner, 149 

Maxwell, William, notable address, 
69; book quoted, 444; book cited, 
66-68 — 

Mayes, Edward, book quoted, 341 

Mayo, Dr. A. D., quoted on address 
by Barnard, 349; on Ga., free 
schools, 250; on Jefferson College, 
346; on Peers, 269; letter from Ruff- 
ner, quoted, 146, 147; on Gabriel 
Slaughter, 267; on schools of the 
Old South, 230; on S. C., schools, 
234; on Thornwell, 229; book 
quoted, 76, 228; book cited, 227, 
327; report cited, 160 

Mebane, Charles H., as supt., N. C., 
214; report cited, 172, 454 

Meek, Alexander B., services to Ala., 
schools, 313; mentioned with Curry, 
125 

Meigs, Josiah, career of, 246 

Mell, Patrick H., Jr., as educator, 


244 

Mellen, Seth S., as academy founder, 
320 

Memminger, Christopher G., career 
of, 230-233; attitude toward Negro 
education, 232, 233; inauguration of 
common school system, S. C., 231 

Mercer, Charles F., as pioneer for 
schools, 36-39; for suppression of 
slave trade, 441 

Mercer University, W. B. Hill as pro- 
fessor, 253 

Meriwether, Colyer, book cited, 227, 
228, 282, 286 

Merriam, L. S., book cited, 286 

Methodists, academies of, 48, 59, 408, 
412; work for freedman, 446 

Middleton, Arthur, support of Col- 
lege of Charleston, 226 
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Miller Manual School, pioneer in- 
dustrial school, 75 
Millington, John, at Univ. of Miss., 


347 

Milton, George F., quoted on Andrew 
Johnson, 294 

Milton Academy, mentioned, 71 

Minor, John B., career of, 133-138; 
arguments for public education, 135, 
136; as law teacher, 134, 137; an- 
nual report of Educational Asso- 
ciation, 139; pioneer legislation for 
schools, 35, 150; on legislative com- 
mittee, 140; codperation with Re- 
construction governments, 143, 144; 
cooperation with Ruffner, 147, 148; 
influence of Jefferson, 133; men- 
tioned, 72 

Minor, Lucian, address on_ public 
schools, 72, 73; influence on J. B. 
Minor, 134 

Mississippi, schools, to 1900, Ch. XVI, 
341-357; effect of Reconstruction 
on schools, 351-354; teacher train- 
ing, 118, 129 

Mississippi, Univ. of, early faculty, 
347; mentioned, 244 

Mississippi Delta State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, established, 357 

Mississippi State Colege for Women, 
early importance, 356, 357 

Mitchell, James, at Transylvania Sem- 
inary, 267 

Montague, Goy., at Curry’s funeral, 
130 

Montrose, Marcus S., mentioned as 
notable teacher, 408 

Moody, Dwight L., quoted concern- 
ing George Peabody, 102, 103 

Moore, David E., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Moore, Dr. James, services to Tran- 
sylvania University, 267 

Moore, S. McD., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Moore, Gov. Thomas O., and W. T. 
Sherman, 376, 377 

Morehead, Charles S., report on Ken- 
tucky schools, 269 

Morehead, Gov. John M., quoted on 
Caldwell, 51 

Morgan, J. P., Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106; at Curry’s funeral, 
130 
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Morley, John, use of Ruffner’s re- 
ports, 162 
Morrison, A. L., book cited, 68, 70, 


71, 73 
Morrison, James, as pioneer teacher, 


5 

Morrison, Robert H., as pioneer for 
schools, 59 

Morton, John, mentioned as Hamp- 
den-Sydney trustee, 63 

Morton, R. L., book cited, 133, 151, 
154 

Moseley, Gov., quoted on Fla., land 
grants, 327 

Moses, Edward P., career of, 193-198; 
early life and education, 194, 195; 
in crusade for schools, 209; influ- 
ence of Curry, 129, 195; influence 
on Alderman, 195, 207; influence 
on Claxton, 195; influence on Mc- 
Iver, 200; Watauga Club, 182; men- 
tioned as leader, 178 

Moses, John L., mentioned, 194 

Moton, Robert R., career of, 513-526; 
ancestry, 514; taught to read by his 
mother, 515, 516; as student at 
Hampton, 470, 518-525; law course, 
522, 524; as trustee of Calhoun 
School, 487; advocacy of vocational 
training; 436; influence of Arm- 
strong, 524; influence of Frissell, 
520, 524, 525; influence of Wash- 
ington, 521, 525; mentioned, 476; 
quoted on early work training, 516; 
on experiment in land ownership, 
513; report quoted, 509; on open- 
ing of Tuskegee, 506; reply to 
President Wilson, 526; book quo- 
ted, 516, 521-526 

Moultrie, Gen., support of College 
of Charleston, 226 

Mount Sterling Academy, notable, 320 

Munford, B. B., book quoted, 443; 
book cited, 442 

Murfee, Col. J. T., as academy found- 
er, 320 

Murphey, Archibald D., career of, 
166-168; for internal improvements, 
166, 167; reports to legislature, 167; 
vanguard position in education, 167, 
168 

Murphree, A. A., and Buchholz, 339 

Murphy, Isaac, as Reconstruction 
governor, Ark., 388 
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Murray, Ellen, services to Penn 
School, 489 


N acogdoches University, early acad- 
emy, 406 

Nashville, University of, changed to 
Peabody Normal College, 284 

Nashville Female Academy, 
tioned, 285 

New Braunfels Academy, semi-pub- 
lic, 408 

Newcomb, Sophie, bequest, 374 

Nicholls, Francis T., mentioned, 371 

Nichols, Gov., and Jefferson, 38 

Negro education, Ch. XX, 433-456; 
appropriations for, 123; in slavery, 
434-437; colonial period, 221; Nat 
Turner insurrection, effect of, 109; 
Berea College, bi-racial, 448; ideas 
of J. H. Rice, 66, 68; suffrage quali- 
fication, effect of, 214, 215; as prob- 
lem, 98, 99; Ruffner’s interest, 145, 
146, 159, 160; missionary efforts, 
1o1, 440; Methodists, 439; Presby- 
terians, 439; Puritans, 438; early 
Charleston, 221, 236; separate 
schools, Ala., 319; mixed schools, 
Als., 370; Ark, 3090; ‘Fla.,/330,331; 
separate schools, Fla., 334; La., 120; 
post-War La., 369, 370; beginnings, 
Miss., 353; S. C., retarded by Till- 
man, 241; mixed schools, S. C., 234, 
235; attitude of Memminger, 232, 
233; Tenn., 297; Texas, 418, 419; 
mixed schools proposed, Va., 150; 
opposition of aristocratic theory, 
157, 158; Opposition to, 112; politi- 
cal issue, 122, 123; little advance, 
post-War, 114; mixed schools, ef- 
fect of proposals, 153, 173; failure 
of mixed schools, 119-121; teacher 
training, beginnings, 118, 116; new 
methods of Armstrong, 457, 462- 
476; Calhoun School, 468-488; Penn 
School, 446, 489-491; report on pri- 
vate schools, 450; progress of tax- 
supported colleges, 450; Slater Fund, 
129. See also Hampton Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, and Negroes 

Negroes, background in Africa, 433; 
distribution of slaves, Va., 434; 
varying conditions of slavery, 433- 
436; literary education in slavery, 


men- 
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437; Imsurrections, 442-444; Va., 
law against unlawful assembly, 444; 
educability, 450-456; full-blooded, 
eminence among, 451-456; emanci- 
pation sentiment, 441-443. (see also 
Emancipation); work of Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 448, 449; service of 
Eaton, 298; Negro Organization So- 
ciety, 524, 525; liberal policy of 
Methodists, 439; influence of Puri- 
tans and Quakers, 438; Quaker aid 
to Sea Islands, 446; mission work 
for, 437, 438; liberal policy of Cath- 
olics, 439, 440; Congregational mis- 
sions, 440; eliminated from suffrage, 
Tillman, 241; need for, in profes- 
sions, 512; Opposition to work 
schools, 447; as soldiers under Arm- 
*strong, 461, 462; services of Jarvis, 
180, 181; discrimination of trade 
unions, 511, 512; vocational educa- 
tion, 446. See also Negro education 

Negro Organization Society, pur- 
poses, 524, 525 

Noble, M. C. S., influence of Battle, 
180; in crusade for schools, 209; 
at notable discussions, 196; as educa- 
tor, 197; quoted on Goldsboro and 
Wilson schools, 192, 193; book quo- 
ted, 210; book cited, 169-171, 190, 
206, 216 

Normal College for Negroes, under 
Corbin, 391 

Normal schools. See Teacher training 

North Carolina, schools, to 1900, Ch. 
IX, 164-219; clause for schools, first 
constitution, 3; early system men- 
tioned, vii, vili; emigration from, 
166-169 pre-War school system 
109; Opposition to taxation, 168; 
Reconstruction, 173-176; teacher 
training, 116, 118, 129, 1703; first 
summer normal, 178; Normal Col- 
lege founded, 203, 211; crusade for 
vocational education, 185, 188; copy 
of act establishing industrial school, 
532-537; Watauga Club, influence 
of, 182 

North Carolina University of, found- 
ing, 52, 53, 164, 166; date of found- 
ing compared, 245; no church bias, 
62; under Alderman, 211; under 
Battle, 178, 179; under Caldwell, 53; 
under Winston, 197 
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North Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, founding, 185- 
188; copy of legislative act, 532-537; 
influence of Jarvis, 180; under Win- 
ston, 197 

North Carolina Normal and Indus- 
trial College, founding, 203, 211 


Obstacles to public education, vii, 
29-31; Ala. 315; Ark., 395; Ga., 
247-249; Ky., 273, 274; early La., 
365, 366; Miss., 345; Tenn., 287, 288, 
300-304; Texas, 419-421; Va., 138, 
139, 142, 143, 148, 153-159 

Ogden, Robert C., mentioned as 
leader, vii; at Curry’s funeral, 130; 
donation to normal school, 255; 
Hampton Institute, 468; influence 
of Frissell, 478; influence on Moton, 
524; experiment in land ownership, 
Negro, 513 

Oglethorpe University, faculty, 244 

Oldham, J. H., quoted on Hampton, 
476, 477; book cited, 451 

Olney, Richard, Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106 

Opposition, to public schools, See 
Obstacles, to public education 

Ord, Gen., as administrator of Ark., 
390 

Ore / Dr. 
252 

Overman, Lee S., aid in establishing 
A. and M. College, 188 

Owen, Robert, mentioned, 82 

Owsley, Gov., appointment of Breck- 
inridge, 274 


Gustave, as supt., Ga., 


Page, Walter H., letter on emigra- 
tion from N. C., 166; summer nor- 
mal, 178; Watauga Club, 182, 185, 
189 

Palmer, Solomon, as supt., Ala., 321 

Patton, Robert M., advocacy of 
schools, 313 

Paupers, schools for, 25, 26, 68; in- 
fluence of church, 28; provision in 
academies for, 48; Literary Funds 
used for, 31, 39, 40; curse to public 
support, 290; effect of War, 109; 
Blan t207 *Gad.,. 248-250; La., 362, 
364; S. C., 220, 277; narrow view 
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attacked by Memminger, 231; by 
Thornwell, 229; Texas, 407, 415 

Paxton, J. H., signature to test- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Peabody, Francis G., book quoted, 
465, 477; book cited, 463 

Peabody, George F., career of, 101-108; 
personal description, 107, n.10; ori- 
gin of interest in the South, 103, 
104; meeting with Lee, 95; variety 
of benefactions, 102; donation to 
Normal School, Athens, 255; influ- 
ence of Frissell, 478; influence on 
Johns Hopkins, 102, 103; remarks 
concerning Fund, 108; note on 
group picture, 529; See also Pea- 
body Fund 

Peabody, Board. See Peabody Fund, 
and Peabody, George F. 

Peabody College for Teachers, origin 
of, 284. 

Peabody Fund, purpose, 104, 105; 
unique plan, 106; plan outlined, 111, 
112; policies, 119; concerning mixed 
schools, 120-122; conference about, 
95; Curry as agent, 124; second do- 
nation, 107; small donations from, 
114; teacher training, 115-123; aid 
tO ATK) -303:\ tos hiay 33330 could. 
S712. tOVINY ©, 901, tO Oe ©.92303000 
Columbia schools,237, 238; to Win- 
throp College, 238, 239; to Tenn., 
301, 302; to Texas, 421, 422; to Va., 
152; trustes of, 105, 106; in Ruffner’s 
report, 149; report of Sears, 110 

Peabody Normal College, mentioned, 
$20, 25550422 

Peabody Normal Seminary, 
tioned, 373 

Peace Institute, McIver in, 201 

Peake, Mary S., work for freedom, 


men- 


447 

Pearson, Joseph, mentioned, 55 

Pease, E. M., aid to schools and rail- 
roads, 414; influence on schools, 
Texas, 416; proposals for univer- 
SIty, 430, 431 

Peele, W. J., influence on vocational 
education, 185, 186; Watauga Club, 
182; book cited, 186, 187 

Peers, Benjamin O., career of, 269-271; 
report on Northern schools, 270; in- 
fluence of ideas mentioned, 272 

Peers, Major Valentine, as soldier, 269 
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Pell, R. P., fellow student of Aycock, 
216; author’s acknowledgments to, 
180, n.16; influence of Battle, 180 

Pendleton, Col. Edmund, support of 
Ruffner’s bill, 148 

Pendleton, Right Rev. (General), op- 
posed to proposed schools, 140 

Penn School, description, 489-491; in- 
fluence of Frissell, 480; memorial 
to Frissell, 482; Quaker aid, 446 

Perry, W. F., career as supt., Ala., 
316, 317; report quoted, 316; book 
quoted, 316 

Pestalozzi, mentioned as _ influence, 

Petersburg Classical School, men- 
tioned, 35 

Peyton, Mrs. Annie C., advocacy of 
school for girls, 356 

Pickens, Andrew, mentioned, 55 

Pickens, Israel, mentioned, 55 

Pickett, Joseph D., services to Ky. 
schools, 278, 279 

Piedmontese, in Ga., 242 

Pilgrim, Thos. J., influence in Texas, 
401; mentioned as notable teacher, 
398, 408 

Pinckney, Charles, support of Col- 
lege of Charleston, 226 

Pinckney, C. C., support of College 
of Charleston, 226 

Phenix, George P., career and services 
to Hampton, 483-485; author’s ac- 
knowledgments to, 469 

Phillips, Ulrich, B., book cited, 437 

Philosophical Society, Texas, 402 

Plantation system, See Classes, social 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, at Hampton, 
480 

Poe, Edgar A., mentioned with Tut- 
wiler, 307 

Poindexter, Gov., proposal for Liter- 
ary Fund, 342 

Politics, influence on schools, 29-31; 
effect of suffrage qualification, 214, 
215; influence of Tillman move- 
ment, 239-241; Ala., 322; selection of 
supts., Ark., 390; selection of supts., 
Fla., 334; effect on schools, Tenn., 
304, 305; Texas, 427, 428; interfer- 
ence in Va., 162, 163; effect of 
Populism, 213-215; Negro in, Wash- 
ington’s ideas, 497; Moton tempted 
to enter, 519 


Polk, Edwin, bill for schools, Tenn., 
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Polk, Leonidas, for land grant college, 
187, 188 

Porter, James D., Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106 

Portuguese, in Ga., 242 

Pou, E. M., aid in establishing A. and 
M. College, 188 

Powers, James K., career of, 323, 
324; services to schools, Ala., 321 

Prairie View, Negro Normal School, 
mentioned, 118 

Prentice, D. B., report cited, 65 

Presbyterians, influence on ‘educa- 
tion, 409, 423; for educating Negro, 
439; schools, Texas, 412 

Prescott, Col. A. T., quoted on T. 
D. Boyd, 379 

Preston, James R., career of, 354-356 

Preston, J. T. L., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Price, Joseph C., career as Negro 
preacher and teacher, 455 

Price, Thomas R., meeting of Edu- 
cational Association, 139 

Priestley, James, mentioned as educa- 
tor, 80, 285 

Primrose, W. S., signature to call 
for mass meeting, 534 

Princeton, mentioned as training place 
for southern leaders, 48, 50, 52-54, 
60, 63, 80, 264, 267, 269, 275, 281, 
285, 286, 410 

Private schools, and public funds, 
Texas, 415, 416. See also Academies 

Prussian schools, report on, 71 

Pullen, R. S., gift to A. and M. Col- 
lege, 188, 534 

Puritans, notable colony, Ga., 242; 
influence on Negro education, 
438 7 

Purves, Alexander, advocacy of pub- 
lic schools, 469; experiment in land 
ownership, Negro, 513 

Puryear, Bennett, opposition to pub- 
lic schools, 153, 154 


Quakers, abolition of slave trade, 
438, restrictions on, 27; influence on 
Negro education, 438, 446 

Queen’s College, disapproval of 
Crown, 164 
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Railroads, influence on schools, Tex- 
aS, 413, 414, 417 

Raleigh Academy, mentioned, 59 

Ramsey, David, support of College of 
Charleston, 226; quoted on Wad- 
del’s academy, 57; book cited, 58, 
220 

Ramsey, J. G. M., mentioned, 282; 
book quoted, 281 

Randolph, John, quoted on taxation, 
355 36 

Raymond, Treas.-Supt., influence on 
schools, Texas, 416 

Reconstruction, effect on schools, 100, 
IOI, 109, 113, 143, 151; teacher train- 
ing in constitutions, 116; Ala., 318, 
319; Ark., Lincoln’s plan, 387-391; 
congressional plan, 389-392; Ga., 
251, 252; Fla., 330-333; La., 368-371; 
Miss., 351-354; N. C., 173-176; S. C., 
234-237; Tenn., 295-301; Texas, 417- 
419; Va., 149, 150 

Rector, Gov. Henry M., quoted on 
schools, Ark., 387 

Reneau,, Sally E., advocacy of school 
for girls, 356 

Revenues, early sources of, 361, 362; 
small expenditures, 114; post-War 
expenditures, 114, 115; Peabody 
Fund, 118, 119. See also Peabody 
Fund. Early sources, Ala., 312-315; 
Ark., 387; Ga., 248, 249; inadequacy, 
Ga., 251; early sources, Fla., 327- 
329; Ky., 273, 274; Miss., 352; Tenn., 
289, 290; Texas, 413-415; later 
sources, Texas, 426; largest per- 
manent fund, 429. See also Acade- 
mies, Land grants. Literary Funds, 
Peabody Fund, Slater Fund, and 
Taxation 


Revolution, American, effect on 
schools, 29, 165, 264; effect on 
France, 18 


Revolution, French, effect on educa- 
tion, 18 

Reynolds, John S., quoted on Recon- 
struction, 235, 236 

Reynolds, R. M., report on school 
funds, Ala., 311 

Rhodes, James F., quoted on educa- 
tion in the South, 61 

Rice, David, Jr., as school trustee, 
267 

Rice, John Holt, career of, 65-69; 


ey 


mentioned, 82; tribute to Negro 
preacher, 453; letter quoted, 67, 68; 
quoted on slavery, 443, 444 

Richardson, Chauncey, mentioned as 
notable teacher, 408 

Rich Hill, academy mentioned, 82 

Richmond Academy, useful career, 
243, 257 

Richmond College, Curry as teacher, 
127 

Richmond Convention, 84, 85 

Richmond County, Ga., 
county plan, 258 

Riggs, George W., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Ritchie, Thomas, advocacy of schools, 
85, 86 

Rives, William C., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Roane, Gov. John S., against public 
school system, 386 

Roberts, Oran M., career of, 423-425; 
effective advocacy of schools, 422- 
425; influence of Jefferson, 423, 424; 
influence of Tutwiler, 308; message 
for umiversity, 431, 432; notable 
message, quoted, 425 

Robertson, James, as founder of acad- 
emy, 284; as school trustee, 285 

Rock College, beginnings, 254, 255 

Rockefeller, John D., mentioned as 
benefactor, viii. See Vol. II. 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, Al- 
derman a member, 211, 212 

Rock Hill, Winthrop College moved 
to, 239 

Rogers, James H., St. David’s Acad- 
emy, 225 

Rogers, Dr. John A. R., as college 
president, 448 

Roman, Gov., 
schools, 363 

Rondthaler, Bishop, summer normal, 
179. See Vol. II. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106; quoted on Booker 
Washington, 497; quoted on Scotch- 
Irish, 24, 25 

Rowland, Dunbar, book quoted, 341, 
342, 346, 355, 356 

Ruffner, Col. David, mentioned, 81, 
144 

Ruffner, Henry, career of, 81, 82; 
pioneer for public schools, 83, 84; 


unique 


comment on La. 
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work mentioned, 75; 
144; report cited, 144 

Ruffner, William H., career of, 144- 
149; geological survey, 145; pioneer 
legislation for schools, 35, 150; de- 
bate with R. L. Dabney, 154-161; 
value of annual reports, 149; en- 
dorsed by Lee, 146, 530; testimonial 
signed by prominent men, 530, 531; 
tributes to, 162; mentioned, 71, 72, 
75, 82, 84; letter from Minor quoted, 
143; quoted on normal schools, 116; 
book quoted, 151; book cited, 40 

Runnels, Gov., advocacy of univer- 
sity, 347 

Russell, Albert J., services to Fla. 
schools, 334, 335 

Russell, George P., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Russell, James, mentioned as notable 
teacher, 408 

Ruter, Dr. Martin, as educator, 406 

Rutledge, John, support of College of 
Charleston, 226 


mentioned, 


Sadler, Michael, influence of Frissell, 
476 

St. Augustine Society, report, 328 

St. David’s Academy, notable record, 
223-225 

St. Paul’s Academy, mentioned, 408 

St. Ursula, Convent of, record, 359, 
360 

Salaries, teachers and supts., 114, 209, 


280, 299, 334 
Salisbury, Negro college requested, 


455 

Sam Houston Normal Institute, aid 
from Peabody Fund, 411, 422; suc- 
cess mentioned, 424 

San Antonio, free school system, 412 

Sandy, T. O., as farm leader, 480, 
481 

Scarborough, John C., as supt., N. C., 
181 

Schley, Gov., protest against pauper 
schools, 250 

Scotch Highlanders, Ga., 242 

Scotch-Irish, location of, 23; priority 
in education, 47, 48; school tradi- 
tions, 24 

Scott, Emmett J., book quoted, 496, 
497 
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Scott, R. G., mentioned as pioneer 
for schools, 85 

Sears, Barnas, as agent of Peabody 
Fund, 110-123; policy concerning 
mixed schools, 121, 150; meeting 
with Lee, 95; influence in Texas, 
421, 422, 424, 425; influence on Gov. 
Roberts, 424; Ruffner’s plan referred 
to, 147; quoted on Minor, 138; 
quoted concerning mixed schools, 
120; report on southern conditions, 
110; report on sentiment for schools, 
112, 113; report quoted, 121 

Sell, E. S., book quoted, 251, 252 

Sevier, John, as school trustee, 283; 
support of schools, 289 

Sewell, Chief Justice, attack on slav- 
ery, 438 

Shaw, A. J., organization of New 
Orleans schools, 363 

Shaw University, mentioned, 455 

Sheats, Supt. W. N., quoted on C. T. 
Chase, 332, 333; as supt., Fla., 334, 
336, 337 

Shelby, Isaac, as school trustee, 267 

Shepherd, Henry E., summer normal, 
178 

Sherman, John, mentioned, 376 

Sherman, Roger, ideas on democracy, 
mentioned, 5 

Sherman, William T., as seminary 
supt., 376, 377; mentioned, 446; 
quoted on slavery, 376, 377 

Shinn, Josiah H., services to Ark. 
schools, 393, 394; author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 381; book quoted, 
391 

Skinner, Dr., summer normal, 179 

Slater Fund, Curry as agent, 124; aid 
to Florida school, 336 

Slaughter, Gabriel, advocacy of pub- 
lic schools, 267 

Slaughter, Philip, book quoted, 443 

Slavery, effect on schools, 23. See 
also Classes, social; Emancipation; 
Negro education; Negroes, and Re- 
construction, effect on schools 

Smith, Dr. Ashbel, as leader in Texas, 
402; aid to schools and railroads, 
414; quoted on common schools 
and higher education, 431 

Smith, Bishop B. B., as supt., Ky., 273 

Smith, Benjamin, donor, College of 
Charleston, 225 
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Smith, Benjamin Mosby, career of, 
70, 71; advocacy of public schools, 
140; as supt., 151; report on Ger- 
man schools, 76-79; cooperation with 
Reconstruction governments, 143, 
144; report recommending school 
system, 140-142; signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531; mentioned 
as pioneer for schools, 85 

Smith, Gen. F. H., meeting of Edu- 
cational Association, 139; signature 
to testimonial of Ruffner, 532 

Smith, Henry, as leader in Texas, 402 

Smith, Hoke, Peabody Fund, trustee, 
106 

Smith, Dr. Jacob H., summer nor- 
mal, 179 

Smith, John B., influence on Negro 
preacher, 452 

Smith, Rev. Robt., services to College 
of Charleston, 226 

Smith, Samuel S., as president of 
Hampden-Sydney, 63; mentioned 
as Hampden-Sydney trustee, 63; 
mentioned, 264, 286 

Smith, Thomas, as supt., Ark., 390 

Smith, Zachary, services to Ky. 
schools, 278 

Southall, Joseph W., report on Va. 
high schools, 44; and Moton, 518 

South Carolina, College of, date of 
founding compared, 245; injured by 
professors mentioned, 227 

South Carolina, schools, to 1900, Ch. 
X, 220-241; pauper education, nar- 
row view attacked by Memminger, 
231; first public school system, 226, 
227; Reconstruction, effect on 
schools, 234-237; Tillman move- 
ment, effect on schools, 239-241; 
teacher training, 115, 129; present 
school law adopted, 236; teacher 
training in constitution, 116; notable 
Welsh colony, 222-225; Tillman, 
240. See also South Carolina, Uni- 
versity of 

South Carolina, University of, Le 
Conte brothers as professors, 244; 
teacher training, 236, 238. See also 
South Carolina, College of 

Southern College for Women, men- 
tioned, 244 

Southern Conference for Education, 
influence of Ogden and Frissell, 468 
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Southern Education Board, Alderman 
a member, 211; Curry’s services, 
130; Frissell’s influence, 478, 481; 
Charles D. McIver a member, 205. 
See Vol. IL. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 379 

Spanish, influence in La., 358, 361, 
362 

Sprague, W. B., book quoted, 51 

Stanton College, mentioned, 354 

Steele, Joseph, G., signature to testi- 
monial of Ruffner, 531 

Stephens, Edwin L., as college presi- 
dent, 379; book quoted, 364; book 
cited, 363 

Stoddard, A. S., book cited, 221 

Stowe, Lyman B., book quoted, 496, 


497 

Stuart, Alexander H., Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 106 

Summer schools, Washington College, 
first, 94. See also Teacher training 

Sumner, Prof. William, and G. P. 
Phenix, 484 

Support, financial, of schools. 
Revenues and Taxation 

Swiss, in Ga., 242 

Symms, Benjamin, gift for free schools, 
33> 34 


See 


Ar aggart, meeting with Peabody, 107 

Talbot, Edith A., book quoted, 461, 
462, 464, 466; book cited, 458 

Taxation, for internal. improvements, 
Opposition to, 30; liberal Fusion law, 
214; Alderman’s attitude, 213; Ay- 
cock quoted, 219; Mclver’s recom- 
mendation, 204, 210; Negro schools, 
122, 123; Opposition to, 30, 31, 35, 
36; separation of taxes by races, 
192, 217, 218; contribution of Recon- 
struction, 175, 176; argument of 
Ruffner, 152; 153; °Ala., 314, 315; 
Ark., 388, 389, 392; influence of 
Reconstruction, Ark., 391; Rich- 
mond County, Ga., 258, 259; oppo- 
sition to, La., 372; Miss., 342; limi- 
tations, N. C., 181; opposition to, 
N. C., 168; Wiley’s efforts, N. C., 
169; Tenn., 291-293; law, (1867) 
296, 297; Texas, 407; accepted, 
Texas, 425, 426; opposition, Texas, 
418 
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Taylor, Dr. Hoy, author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 98; book cited, 114, 
II 

Taylor, John B., reports as supt., 317, 
18 

Taylor, Nathaniel G., mentioned, 282 

Taylor, Richard, Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106; mentioned, 376 

Teacher training, beginnings i in acade- 
mies, 52; appropriations for normal 
schools before 1800, 117; work of 
Buchholz, 338; recommended by 
Joseph Caldwell, 53; Cumberland 
College, 286, 287; influence of 
Curry, 129; Peabody Fund, 115- 
123; normal schools favored by 
Peabody Board, 117; Ruffner’s serv- 
ices, 161; Sears’ influence, 115-123; 
Tuskegee, 507, 508; influence of 
Julia Tutwiler, 324, 3253 Wiley’s 
plan, 170; Ark., institutes, 394, 395; 
Fla., 330, 334; Fla. aided by Pea- 
body, 336; Ga., 253-257; Ky., 279; 
La. 373; La, influences of i. D! 
Boyd, 378-380; Miss., 354, 355; N.C., 
198-211; N. C., need for, 209; first 
summer normal, 178; Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, 208-210; Vance quoted, 178; 
S. C., 237-240; S. C., summer nor- 
mals, 236; Tenn., institutes, 303; 
Texas, beginnings, 411; Texas, insti- 
tutes, 422; Va., 152 

Temple, Oliver P., mentioned, 282; 
book cited, 294 

Tennessee, schools, to 1900, Ch. XIII, 
281-305; three sections, effect on 
schools, 294, 295; contest between 
sections, 291, 292; first constitution 
silent on education, 291; land grants, 
288-290; establishment of system, 
296, 297; obstacles to public schools, 
287, 288, 300-304; teacher training, 
129 

Tennessee, University of, origins, 283, 
284, 289; early admission of women, 
284; mentioned, 239 

Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, 
request for high schools, 305 

Term, school, length of, 279, 
Ala., 312, 317, 322; Texas, 430 

Texas, schools, to 1900, Ch. XIX, 396- 
432; academies, 406-409; annexation, 
407, 412; country schools, inferior 
to town, 428, 429; large permanent 


280; 
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fund, 429; land grants, 399, 404; 
outline of struggle for schools, 396, 
397; obstacles to schools, 419-421; 
railroads, influence on schools, 413, 
414, 417; taxation for schools ac- 
cepted, 425; teacher training, aid 
from Peabody, 118, 421, 422 

Texas, University of, development, 
430-432; courses in religion, 67; 
Winston president, 197 

Texas Literary Institute, proposals for 
teacher training, 408 


Thomas, Samuel, first teacher of 
Negroes, 221 

Thompson, Henry T., pamphlet 
cited, 227 


Thompson, Hugh S., notable career, 
235-237 

Thompson, John W., Watauga Club, 
182 

Thompson, Woodville E., services to 
Ark. schools, 393 

Thorn, Charlotte R., influence of 
Armstrong, 486; services to Calhoun 
School, 486-488 

Thornton, W. M., quoted, 43, 44 

Thornwell, James H., career of, 227- 
230; influence of Jefferson, 228; 
first proposal for universal educa- 
tion, 228, 229 

Thorpe, Francis N., book quoted on 
school law, 291; book quoted, 329 

Ticknor, George, letter to, quoted, 19 

Tillman, Ben, influence on education, 
239-241 

Tinsley, J. B., program of Institute, 71 

Todd, John, donation to Transylva- 
nia Academy, 267; mentioned, 264 

Tomlinson, Julius, model school, 192; 
mentioned as leader, 178 


Toombs, Robert, mentioned with 
Tutwiler, 307 
Towne, Laura, services to Penn 


School, 489 

Tracy, Destutt, comte de, book cited, 
15 

Transylvania Seminary, beginnings, 
266; changed to university, 267; 
Peers as president, 271 

Trinity College, mentioned, 255 

Tucker, Judge H. St. George, men- 
tioned, 134 

Tucker, Gov. T. M., quoted concern- 
ing need for schools, 343 
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Tugaloe University, mentioned, 118 

Tulane University, under Alderman, 
211; work of Johnston, 374 

Tuomey, Michael, as scientist, 306 

Turner, Nat, insurrection, effect of, 
109, 442, 444, 454, N. 24 

Tuscaloosa Female College, 
tioned, 324 

Tusculum Academy, founded by 
Doak, 282; survival to the present, 
282 

Tuskegee Institute, development of, 
505-513; curriculum changes, 508, 
509; foreign students, 510, 511. See 
also Moton, R. R., and Washing- 
ton, Booker T. 

Tutwiler, Henry, career of, 307-309; 
early life and education, 307; as 
pupil of Baker, 410; advanced teach- 
ing methods, 308; vs. Barnard, 349; 
influence on Gov. Roberts, 423, 424; 
mentioned, 324; quoted on Jeffer- 
son, 307, 308 

Tutwiler, Julia S., services to Ala. 
schools, 324-326; mentioned as nota- 
ble, 309 

Tyler, D. G., book on Lee, quoted, 


men- 


95 

Tyler, John, for suppression of slave 
trade, 441; letter from Jefferson, 
quoted, 8 


Union Academy, forerunner of Mary- 
ville College, 401; mentioned, 400 
Unitarians, restrictions on, 27 


V ance, Zebulon B., influence for 
schools, 176-178; saving of Literary 
Fund, 171; summer normal, 179; 
mentioned, 282; quoted on teacher 
training, 178 

Vaughan, Samuel, Moton reared in 
family of, 515 

Venable, Charles S., career as teacher, 
75; for recognition of women 
teachers, 139 

Venable, Nathaniel, mentioned as 
Hampden-Sydney trustee, 63 

Virginia, schools, to 1900, Ch. VIII, 
132-163; first legislation for public 
schools, 147, 148; first system, 151, 
152; public schools, work of con- 
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servatives, 149, 150; failure of pre- 
War agitation, 86; influence of 
Alderman, 211; Hampden-Sydney 
College, 63-79; Richmond Conven- 
tion, 84, 85; Reconstruction, effect 
on schools, 149, 150; teacher train- 
ing, 129; teacher training in consti- 
tution, 116. See also Hampden- 
Sydney College, Hampton Institute, 
and Washington College 

Virginia, University of, founding, 37- 
39; date of founding compared, 245; 
Jefferson’s efforts, 41; no church 
bias, 62; early appropriations, 43; 
first faculty, 42; growth, 162; under 
Alderman, 211; new policy, Alder- 
man quoted, 45, 46; codperation 
with public schools, 43; students 
mentioned, 307; G. F. Holmes as 
teacher, 347; and University of 
London, 41, 42,n.14; teacher train- 
ing, 43 

Virginia Educational Association, in- 
fluence of Minor, 135 

Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
formed, 139 

Virginia Teachers’ League, formed, 
139 

Vocational education, apprenticeship 
system, 25-27; advocated, 385; fa- 
vored by Alderman, 212; impor- 
tance, Armstrong quoted, 464, 465; 
under slavery, 434, 435, 437; for 
Negroes, 446; at Hampton Institute, 
464; evolution of idea at Hamp- 
ton, 469-475; Miller Manual School, 
75; Penn School, 489, 490; Tuskegee, 
507-510; Shinn’s report, 394; Jeffer- 
son’s ideas, 12; Lee’s influence, go- 
94; Tillman’s support, 239; influence 
of Julia Tutwiler, 325; influence of 
Washington, 500; early Ark., 382; 
beginnings, Fla., 338; Ky., 269; 
Miss., pioneer in home economics, 
356; crusade in N. C., 185-188; 
copy of act establishing school, 
N. C., 532-537; call for mass meet- 
ing for industrial school, N. C., 533, 
534; early Tenn., 287 


W addel, James P., mentioned, 58 
Waddel, John N., as teacher, 347; 
quoted on Moses Waddel, 58 
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Waddel, Moses, career of, 55-58; in- 
fluence on Curry, 124; mentioned, 


59; 74 

Waite, M. R., Peabody Fund, trustee, 
106 

Wallace, Caleb, career of, 263-267; 
early life and education, 263, 264; 
petition for religious liberty, 265; 
probable influence on Jefferson, 265 

Wallace, D. D., letter about James H. 
Carlisle, 234 

Walker, Gov., services to Fla. schools, 


Wardlaw, Dr. Patterson, letter to, 
about James H. Carlisle, 234 

Washburn, Rev. Cephas, manual labor 
plan, 382 

Washington, Booker T., career of, 
492, 505; early hardships, 492-494; 
entrance and work at Hampton, 
494; described as speaker, 496; as 
student at Hampton, 470; rise to 
leadership, 495; influence of Arm- 
strong, 498, 499; at Tuskegee, 494- 
502; influence on vocational educa- 
tion, 500; as trustee of Calhoun 
School, 487; ideas on the Negro in 
politics, 497; ideas on social equal- 
ity, 500, 501; interracial codpera- 
tion, 502; speech at Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, 502-505; recommendations to 
Negro race, 498-500; influence on 
Moton, 521, 525; mentioned as ad- 
vocate of vocational training, 437; 
mentioned, 476; quoted on educa- 
tion, 465; quoted on not limiting 
higher mental development of Ne- 
gro, 500; book quoted, 492-494, 499- 
501, 504, 505, 508 

Washington, George, ideas on democ- 
racy mentioned, 5 

Washington and Lee University, 
growth, 162. See also Washington 
College 

Washington College, and public 
schools, Ch. VI, 80-96; origin of, 
80; destruction of War, 89; W. P. 
Johnston as teacher, 374; presidency 
of Lee, 89-97; public support pro- 
posed, 38; influence of, 48 

Washington College, Tenn., under 
Archibald Doak, 282; under Samuel 
Doak, 281 

Watauga Club, creed, 184, 185; influ- 
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ence in N. C., 180, 182, 189; revived, 
189 

Watkins, Francis, mentioned as Hamp- 
den-Sydney trustee, 63 

Watkins, W. M., mentioned as stu- 
dent, 74 

Wayland Seminary, Booker Washing- 
ton a teacher in, 494 

Weatherford, W. D., book cited, 440 

Webster, Daniel, quoted on abolition- 
ists, 443 

Weedon, Brigadier General George, 
mentioned, 269 

Weeks, Stephen B., author’s acknowl- 
edgments to, 381; book quoted, 311, 
318, 319, 384, 387, 389; book cited, 
306, 392, 440 

Welsh, notable colony and _ school, 
222-225 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., book cited, 
32 

Wertenbaker, William, signature to 
testimonial of Ruffner, 532 

Wesleyan University, changed to 
State Normal School, 324 

Wetmore, G. P., Peabody Fund, trus- 
tee, 106 

Wetmore, Samuel, Peabody Fund, 
trustee, 105 

Whipple, Bishop H. B., Peabody 
Fund, trustee, 106 

White, Andrew D., mentioned with 
W. P. Johnston, 373 

White, Rev. George, as academy 
principal, 243 

White, Henry C., quoted on schools 
of Ga, 25% 

White, Col. James, donation to Uni- 
versity of Tenn., 284 

White, Robert H., book quoted, 288, 
289, 299, 300; quoted on politics, 
304 

White, W. S., signature to testimonial 
of Ruffner, 531; book cited, 453 

Whitfield, H. L., as college president, 
356 

Whitsitt, W. H., book cited, 263 

Wickliffe, Gov. R. C., mentioned, 
376 

Wiley, Calvin H., career of, 168-173; 
pioneer advocacy of schools, 24; 
buggy campaign, 169; election to 
superintendency, 169; and Mclver, 
200; influence on teacher training, 
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115; as textbook author, 171; au- 
thor’s estimate, 171 

William and Mary College, church 
domination, 63; public support pro- 
posed, 38; mentioned, 37 

Wiliams, David R., notable career, 
224 

Williams, Roger, anti-slave law, 437 

Williams, Samuel C., book quoted, 
281 

Williams, S. M., letter from Austin, 
quoted, 399 

Williams College, Armstrong as stu- 
dent, 459, 460; praise of Garfield, 
460 

Willington Academy, Curry as stu- 
dent, 124; description, 56, 57. See 
also Waddel, Moses 

Wilson, Henry, book cited, 122 

Wilson, Isaac, at Transylvania Semi- 
nary, 267 

Wilson, John M., influence in N. C.,, 
59; mentioned as student, 74 

Wilson, Dr. Joseph R., mentioned, 71 

Wilson, S. T., book quoted, 400 

Wilson Woodrow, memorial address 
by. Alderman, 213; Moton’s reply 
to, 526; mentioned, 71 

Winnsborough, early academy, 225 

Winship, Dr. A. E., quoted on D. B. 
Johnson, 239, 240 

Winslow, Arthur, influence on voca- 
tional education, 185, 186; Watauga 
Club, 182 

Winston, Charles H., as educator, 75 

Winston, George T., as educator, 197; 
at notable discussions, 196 

Winston, Robert W., as fellow stu- 
dent of Aycock, 216; quoted on 
Aycock, 218 

Winthrop, Robert, letter from Sears, 
quoted, 112; quoted concerning Pea- 
body, 103; college named for, 238 

Winthrop College, establishment, 237- 
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240; influence of E. P. Moses, 198. 
See also Johnson, D. B. 

Wise, Gov. Henry A., pioneer advo- 
cacy of schools, 87, 88; at meeting 
with Lee, 95; quoted on slave trade, 
441 

Witherspoon, John, as educator, 48, 
53, 63, 264; private teaching of 
Negro, 453 

Wofford College, Carlisle as presi- 
dent, 233 

Women, education of, 10, 43, 111, 
191; Ga., 253-257; La. State Univ., 
380; Sophie Newcomb, 374; Miss., 
354, 356, 357; MclIver’s work in 

C., 202, 203; early admission to 
Univ. of Tenn., 284; Alderman’s 
influence, 210, 211; recommended 
by Joseph Caldwell, 53; champi- 
oned by Garnett, 84, 85; influence 
of Julia Tutwiler, 325 

Women’s Educational Association, 
formation mentioned, 328 

Woods, Dr. Alva, mentioned as col- 
lege president, 308 

Woody, Thomas, book cited, 438 

Woofter, T. J., book cited, 490 

Worth, Jonathan, aid in establishing 
A. and M. College, 188 

Wythe, George, codperation with 
Jefferson, 6, 7, 8 


Yale University, mentioned, 274, 373 
Yates, Andrew J., influence in Texas, 
401; plan for Texas schools, 404 
Yell, Gov. Archibald, liberal propo- 

sals, Ark., 385 
Yoakum, Henderson, as trustee of col- 
lege, 411 


Zion-Parnassus School, description, 
52, 53 
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